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LIBRARY OF JOHN NEWTON, 
TREASURER OF YORK 
CATHEDRAL. 

Srz,—Inasmuch as Newton’s will was 
printed nearly thirty years since by the 
Surtees Society (TZestamenta Ebora- 
censia, i. 364), the inaccurate catalogue 
of his library made by Dr. Matthew 
Hutton might well have remained un- 
published. 

Whilst. designating this catalogue as 
inaccurate, we are aware that there are 
some mistakes in the enumeration of 
the books in Newton’s will as printed, 
but they are neither so numerous nor so 
serious as those in Dr. Hutton’s extracts. 

Dr. Hutton’s merits as an antiquary 
were very great, as were those of the 
editor of Testamenta Eboracensia. It 
is no reflection on the memory of either 
to say that a correct catalogue of a 
library of the middle ages requires an 
amount of peculiar learning which few 
possess, 

Seeing that St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was not founded till 1511, a be- 
quest to its library in 1413 is startling. 
The fact is, that for St. John’s College 
should be read St. Peter’s College, of 
which John de Newton was Master 
1382—1397. 

C. H. and Taompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


THE FLITWICK MEDAL. 


Srr,—The token or medalet of Flit- 
wick Church, described by Mr. Wyatt 
at p. 504 of this month’s Magazine, is 


one of the numerous series issued at the 
close of the last century, partly with 
the view of making good the deficiency 
in the legitimate copper currency of the 
period, and partly to meet the demand 
arising froma rage for collecting tokens, 
which sprang up simultaneously with 
their issue. 

The Flitwick token is the only one 
which figures under the heading of “ Bed- 
fordshire” in Conder’s “ Arrangement 
of Provincial Coins, Tokens, and Me- 
dalets, 1799,” but was probably never 
intended for circulation in that county. 
It seems rather to form one of a series 
issued by P. Skidmore & Co., of 15, 
Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, all engraved 
by Jacobs, and all with nearly the same 
reverse, with the dedication to collectors 
of coins and medals, and the cypher of 
“«P.S. & Co.” inthecentre. The greater 
part of this series have on the obverse 
views of the churches and gates of 
London, but some few have buildings in 
the country, like this in Bedfordshire. 

Why Flitwick Church should have 
been selected for representation, and 
why the date 1670 should have been 
assigned for its erection, are questions 
which I must leave for local antiquaries 
to determine.—I am, &c., 

Joun EVANS. 
Vash Mills, Hemel Hempsted, 
Oct. 3, 1864. 


Several Reports, Reviews and Obi- 
tuaries, which are in type, are unavoid- 
ably postponed. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.—IX. 
LismorE Caste, ASKEATON, AND KiLMOLASH. 


LismorE CASTLE. 


Tue castle of Lismore is most magnificently situated on the 
rocky banks of the majestic Blackwater, which is here crossed 
by a bridge. The view from this bridge is more than usually 
fine. At the base are the dark and sullen waters of the river, 
fringed with stately trees, above which rise masses of rock 
partly covered with foliage, and above all the walls and towers 
of the castle, carried up in apparent continuation of the surface 


of the rock. This mass, though almost entirely modern, is very 
imposing and picturesque; but the principal tower, which was 
intended to commemorate the vice-royalty of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, is still incomplete. The present building is chiefly from 
the designs of Sir Joseph Paxton, and it is one of the seats, and 
an occasional summer residence, of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who was appointed by Henry II. as 
chaplain and special adviser to his son, Prince, afterwards King 
John, on his expedition to Ireland, especially mentions the 
building of this castle. He says, “Three castles were built im- 
mediately after Prince John’s first arrival; one at Tibrach, 
another at Ardfinan, and the third at Lismore.” But it is to 
be regretted that he gives us no further particulars, and that he 
passes over the whole events of that expedition in a few lines, 
while of the first his account is minute and graphic to the last 
degree. Giraldus, notwithstanding his credulity, which was the 
common failing of his age, seems to have been eminently quali- 
fied as an adviser to the young Prince. He had a clear concep- 
tion of what was wanted, and of the means necessary for the 
conquest and government of the kingdom, as his masterly chap- 
ter on that subject fully proves. But this prince was not one 
Gent. Mac. 1864, Vot. II, 3T 
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to profit by good counsel. Weak, obstinate, and licentious, and 
moreover too young to have been entrusted with a matter of 
such importance, he betook himself to congenial companions, 
and despising all good advice, made enemies of those who came 
to be friends, and brought the cause he came to support into 
a state of utter ruin and confusion. Giraldus, finding that his 
counsels were held for nothing by the prince, became disgusted, 
and declined to be the chronicler of his misdeeds. He says, 
“The dominion of Ireland having now been transferred to the 
king’s son, I leave his acts to be described by those who relate 
his history, and hasten to close my own work with what is 
more profitable.” He therefore notes a few facts which he 
considers of importance, but gives no account whatever of 
the progress of the expedition. 

Of the castle of Prince John, which is said to have been built 
on the site of the abbey of St. Carthagh, the patron saint of 
Lismore, several portions yet remain, viz. a large part of the 
outer walls, with bastions at the angles, which exhibit some 


curious bee-hive masonry in the roofs. The gateway still re- 
tains its original arch, which is ornamented with a shallow 
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zigzag carried down the jambs, without imposts or shafts, but 
the part above it has been much modernized. 

But the most remarkable relic of the old castle is a singular- 
looking round tower, which stands between the inner and the 





Prince John’s Tower. 
a. a. Small Openings in the Tower. 


outer court-yards, and where also another similar to it stood 
until a few years since. It diminished very much from bottom 
to top, and has very much the appearance of the ancient Round 
Towers, except in size, and that it has no conical capping. It is 
built of rubble, or rather rag masonry, very rude, and without 
architectural features of any kind except a cornice at top. The 
openings for giving light are small, and formed in the rudest 
manner. It has no external entrance, the passage into it being 
from the first floor of the adjoining building. It is very diffi- 
cult to say what was its use. The two towers might have served 
as bastions on each side of a gateway, and most probably 
did so. The construction and architectural character of the one 
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that remains is as rude and as early looking as almost any of 
the Round Towers—much more so than some of them. If any 
one acquainted with the general progress of architecture were 
shewn careful drawings or photographs of Prince John’s tower 
at Lismore, and of the Round Towers at Ardmore, or that on 
Devenish Island, or several others, and was asked which was 
the earliest building, and judging from appearance only, he 
would have no hesitation in saying the tower of Prince John. 


ASKEATON. 


Tue town of Askeaton, formerly walled, and of some im- 
portance, stands on the banks of the river Deel, which falls into 
the Shannon a short distance below, and is here crossed by 
a bridge. To a visitor, especially one from England, it pre- 
sents a scene of unusual interest; the rude habitations, the 
picturesque and somewhat Oriental style of female costume, are 
all different from anything he has seen before, and it is diffi- 
cult to realize the idea that so few miles separate him from 
the shores of England. But it is not only in regard to space 
that we seem confused, but as to time also, as the scene around 
us seems to belong to an age gone past, as if progress had 
been suddenly stopped, and, as far as the people are concerned, 
that time had stood still. 

Close to the bridge stand the remains of what has been a 
strong and stately castle, which, though shattered and in ruins, 
still exhibits proofs of its former importance. ‘The ruins of the 
abbey lie on the banks of the river outside the town, below the 
bridge, from which they form a very interesting object. 

ASKEATON ABBEY is a very valuable example for the elucida- 
tion of the history of Irish architecture, as from the known 
date of its foundation it is a good standard with which to com- 
pare other buildings. It was founded by James, seventh Earl 
of Desmond, in 1402, and therefore no part of the building can 
be older than this date; but if it were to be judged by the 
same rules as an English building, a date in the previous cen- 
tury would be assigned to it. 

The monastery was Franciscan, and the church displays the 
usual Franciscan type. It has a nave and choir, and has had 
a central tower, now destroyed, and a large south transept, with 
an eastern aisle. The pillars which divide this aisle from the 
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transept are very massive, with capitals having more the ap- 
pearance of twelfth than fifteenth- 
century work. The windows have 
the usual intersecting tracery so 
common in Ireland in works of this 
date, but they are partly cusped, 
while it is more common for them 
to be plain. The cloisters on the 
north side are very fine, and more 
richly moulded than usual, but they 
have the same general form and 
arrangement, which is almost uni- 
versal in these buildings in Ireland. 
The arches, which are pointed, are 
supported on twin shafts, connected by solid masonry, and are 
very different from anything in England, and have something 





Capital in the Transept. 





a. Section of Arches. b. Section of Base. 
¢. Section of Capitals. 8. Section of Twin Shafts. 


of an Italian or Spanish look. The capitals and bases are more 
richly moulded than usual, and have a good deal of fourteenth- 
century character, and the arch-moulds are carried down to 
the base in a singular but not inelegant manner (see next 
page). At the angles of the cloisters are figures under niches. 
The whole is executed in the dark-grey marble, and is very 
sharp and fresh. There are considerable remains of the do- 
mestic buildings. The window given on the next page is from 
the side of the abbey next the river. 

Tux Casrxz, which was a stronghold of the Fitz-Geralds, Earls 
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of Desmond, who exercised an almost regal jurisdiction over 
these parts, was built for overawing the unfortunate natives: 














Shaft of Cloister of Abbey. Window of Abbey. 


and one of these earls, Gerald the Poet, was acknowledged by 
his sovereign to “have kept his Majesty’s faithful subjects in 
peace and quiet better than any other in those parts.” The 
ruins stand close to the bridge on the banks of the river, and 
though shattered and broken are still considerable. There is 
a large square tower next the river, and on the opposite side 
the hall, which must have been an apartment of magnificent 


Sections of Window-heads in the Hall. 


dimensions. Some of the windows still remain. Under this room 
are vaulted apartments for the domestic offices. The vaults 
of these rooms are of the usual pointed barrel form, but they 
are remarkable for the manner in which they have been built. 
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The centerings on which they were constructed, and which are 
usually made of wood (the marks of which are very common 
on early vaulting), have been in this case made of wattle or 
wickerwork, and the marks of the willows are very conspicuous 
on the mortar, which was laid on them in the building of the 
vaults. This is not peculiar to this building, nor even to Ire- 
land, but it shews the general use of wattlework in medizval 
times, particularly in Ireland, where it is more prevalent. 
There is another Irish peculiarity which occurs in this castle ; 
that is, the angular cusping of the heads of the lights of the 
windows in the tower, and which is shewn in the woodcut. 























Window-heads in the Tower. 


The same idea which gave rise to the stepped battlements so 
common on Irish churches, gave rise also to this cusping, to 
the label terminations, and to the battlemented ornament on 
the jambs of arches, as at Aghadoe and Glendalough. The idea 
seems to be peculiar to Ireland, and it is curious to see it ap- 
plied in such various ways. We have it in the battlements, of 
which an example from St. Patrick’s is given in the notes on 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and which have more of a foreign than 











Window Label, Bruree Castle. 


an English look. The same idea occurs on window-labels, of 
which an example is here given from Bruree Castle; and the 
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same form, though much more elaborate in ornament, occurs 
at Adare, and at St. Mary’s, Youghal, and in a much exag- 
gerated form at Dunamman Castle, near Adare. We have it 
again in the examples above given from Askeaton, in which the 
angular is mixed with the usual circular form of the cusping, 
and the same thing occurs in the window-head from Lisfinny 
































Window-head, Lisfinny Castle, Window (blocked up), North Side, 
near Tallow. Limerick Cathedral. 


Castle. In the window from Limerick Cathedral this is carried 
to a greater extent. The peculiar mode of filling up the span- 
drils with incised angular lines in both these instances should also 
be noticed. The fashion of the angular form of the label termi- 
nation seems to have been carried down to late times, for we 





Label of Door, De Ginkell’s House, Athlone. 


find it used on the house which was occupied by General De 
Ginkell at the siege of Athlone, and of which the date is 1626. 


I 
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Kitmotasu (tHE Cuurca or Sr. Motatse). 


Kitmo.ash lies about five or six miles from Lismore, on the 
road to Ardmore, and presents one of those melancholy sights 
unfortunately not uncommon in Ireland,—a church in ruins, 





West End. 


without roof, and exposed to all the inclemency of the weather. 
It stands close to the road-side, and being partly covered with 
ivy, it is a very picturesque object. It is a small oblong church, 
without tower, and consisting of a nave and chancel, and hav- 
ing one door at the west end, and another on the north side. 
It is evident in this as in many other instances, that a more 
ancient church previously occupied the same space, and that 
portions of it are still retained in the present building. This 
earliest part is the north side of the nave, in which is a square- 
headed door with a long and narrow lintel (see next page), 
and large stones for the jambs, which incline slightly inwards. 
The lower part of the wall spreads outwardly at the base. 
The same kind of masonry continues also on the lower part 


of the west end, but the upper part and the doorway belong to 
Gent. Maa. 1864, Vor. II. 37T* 
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a later period. The section of the doorway is one not unusual 
in the fifteenth century in Ireland. The chancel-arch is of 


ae 


Section, West Door. 


the seventeenth-century date, and was built when the church 
underwent repair at that time. The chancel is of twelfth- 














North Doorway. 


century work, and has small round-headed windows. It is 
built up against the old part of the nave, but is not bonded 
into it—a circumstance almost universally to be noticed in the 
additions to the early churches in Ireland. 





ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.—IX. 
Tue Mopern Deveropment or Meprmvat Arr. 


Some short time since, my friend Mr. Seddon, the Secretary 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, wrote a paper 
which when read at that Institution caused no end of an outcry. 
The subject was essentially the same as mine, and the osten- 
sible cause of the outcry was the cutting and humorous names 
he gave to certain modern developments of Medizvalism, to 
say nothing of sundry hard hits at what is generally, and 
perhaps facetiously, called Classic art. But, although much 
decried, Mr. Seddon’s remarks were perfectly just, and the 
terms employed in his paper were probably far too amusing to 
fall into oblivion. However, I have not the least doubt but 
that his remarks will do a very great deal of good; for there 
are many persons who are perfectly proof against any amount 
of good advice, but quail before ridicule. Mr. E. Godwin, of 
Bristol, has also made some very true observations about the 
present state of Medizeval art, in a paper which was read before 
the Bristol Society of Architects, He also has treated the sub- 
ject in a humorous manner. But the fact is, that the matter 
is an extremely serious one, and as I by no means wish to pay 
you the poor compliment of supposing that you are only to 
be convinced by ridicule, I propose to consider the matter in 
a serious manner; for, after all, the Association is the future 
life-blood of the profession, and if you do not correct your 
errors, or if you get into a bad way, what hope can there be 
for our future architecture *? 

It will be observed that I confine my remarks to the modern 
development of Medieval art. By this I by no means wish to 
imply that the so-called Classic development is more perfect. 
On the contrary, it contains just as many, if not more faults 
than our modern Medieval art, and if I do not speak of 
it, it is simply that I really do not care what becomes of it. 
The architecture of Greece was most exquisite; that of Rome 
was coarse, but magnificent; both glowed with colour, but © 
both are unfitted for our climate. What is called Italian 





® This lecture was read to the Architectural Association. 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot, II, 
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appears to me to be simply a grouping together of Roman 
details, often very much misapplied, and utterly unlike any- 
thing imagined by an ancient Greek or Roman. But I need 
scarcely enlarge on this point, for it seems now to be almost 
generally recognised that some architecture founded upon that 
of the Middle Ages is the most suitable for our climate, and it 
consequently attracts the attention of the younger members of 
the profession; so much so that all the designs for the prizes of 
the Institute on the last occasion were Medizval. 

The story of the revival of Medieval art has been so often 
and so well told, that it is almost superfluous to go into it on 
the present occasion, a very few words will therefore suffice. It 
might almost be doubted whether Medieval art has ever been 
thoroughly disused in England; for we have the chapel in 
Lincoln’s Inn by Inigo Jones, in which an attempt was made 
to go back to the Geometrical Decorated style. The piers of 
one of the arches of old London-bridge were rebuilt in what was 
then called the Gothic taste; while Batty Langley and Horace 
Walpole did their very worst with the art, inasmuch that their 
works have become by-words. The curious part of the matter 
is, that they have some grotesque resemblance to late Italian 
Medieval art, or rather, the latter is the only thing that they 
at all approach. Nor did Sir Christopher Wren succeed much 
better ; witness his western towers of Westminster Abbey, and 
his wretched restoration of the great portal of the northern 
transept, which latter I most sincerely hope to see in the hands 
of my friend Mr. Scott, it being a far more crying deformity 
than anything inside. Indeed, had I the honour of being the 
architect to the Dean and Chapter, I should certainly give my 
clients no peace until they allowed me to remove so great an 
eyesore in one of the most conspicuous places of our metro- 
polis. To resume our subject: Medieval art owes its pre- 
sent revival to the labours of three individuals, viz. Rickman, 
Blore, and, above all, Augustus Welby Pugin. The first did 
us the great service of distinguishing the various styles, and 
publishing books to guide our researches*. The second, who 
is one of the most minute and beautiful architectural draughts- 
men the world has ever beheld, throughout a long and active 











* Mr. Rickman’s successor, Mr. J. H. Parker, has worthily continued this part 
of the work by means of the Oxford Glossary, the enlarged edition of Rickman, 
and other similar works on English Medieval architecture. 
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practice erected numerous buildings with correct detail. But 
it was reserved to A. W. Pugin to wake us up by his enuncia- 
tion of true principles; and although his sharp satire doubtless 
hurt many people’s feelings, it did immeasurable good to every- 
body in the profession. But Pugin was only one man, and the 
most gifted of us can only do a certain amount of work. It was, 
therefore, lucky that about this period the subject was taken up 
by the much-abused Cambridge Camden Society, and right well 
they did their work: by means of patient investigations of our 
parish churches, and by means of most unsparing sarcasm, they 
at last drilled architects into building churches by recipe. No 
one at the present day does build a bad church—I mean such 
a church as we but too often saw some twenty years ago; and, 
therefore, let all honour be given to the Camden, now the 
Ecclesiological Society. A few words ought to be said as to 
the different styles of Medizval art in which all these different 
teachers worked. Thus we have seen Inigo Jones leaning to- 
wards Geometrical Decorated, and Rickman and Blore went in 
for the Perpendicular. The majority of the Peel churches were 
built in Early English, because, as Mr. Hope most truly ob- 
serves, that style was supposed to survive more starvation than 
any other. Pugin practised in many styles, but his forte was 
in French Flamboyant, although converted from it by my 
esteemed friend Dr. Rock. The Ecclesiological Society en- 
joined Decorated. Now all this was mere architecture, or 
rather, the bones of the building without the flesh. Mr. Ruskin 
arrived to supply the deficiency, and to point out the intimate 
connexion between good sculpture and good architecture ; he 
also directed people’s attention to the beauties of early French 
Gothic, and afterwards to that of Italy, although I am afraid 
that his lessons in the latter have hardly been understood as 
they should have been. Much, very much, is to be learnt 
from Italian Medieval architecture, but its details by no means 
suit it either for our climate or materials; and although certain 
things may look exceedingly well executed in marble in the half- 
Oriental town of Venice, it hardly follows that they should do 
so executed in soft stone, and placed in a street of some pro- 
vincial town. So much is this the case, that I am half afraid 
that nearly all our faults in modern architecture may be traced 
to the misuse of Italian examples. Of course Italy is a de- 
lightful country to study in, and replete with all sorts of 
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associations, and it is far more pleasant to make a tour which 
shall include Florence, Venice, and Rome, than to spend week 
after week in a dull town like Chartres. When, therefore, 
it was found that Medieval art could be studied in Italy, 
students of the new school flocked thither, and, wishing to 
bring back telling sketches (the curse of architecture), copied 
the details which ought not to have been copied at all, for- 
getting to study the great broad masses, the strong uncham- 
fered angles, the beautiful figure sculpture, or the wonderful 
frescoes. It may be asked, What has an architect to do with 
sculpture or frescoes? I repeat, that unless he can give small 
drawings sufficient to shew what groups or figures he wants, 
and what those figures are to do, he only knows one-half of his 
profession, and has only half a claim to be considered an artist. 
The same with regard to the frescoes: he should know how to 
dispose of them in the building; how to separate them by 
bands; how to allow for height of situation; and, in fact, be 
able to give every assistance to the painter actually employed 
in their execution, and for all this he must know how to draw 
the figure tolerably; but if he has studied these things, and 
can draw the figure tolerably, he will be able to make the 
building interest the spectator, and tell wondrous stories, with- 
out a moulding or piece of foliage in his architecture. It was 
to this that Mr. Ruskin alluded when he said that a square 
yard of stone was sufficient for any man to shew what was in 
him; and so far as I may be permitted to say so to such an 
authority, I consider Mr. Ruskin to be thoroughly in the right. 
If a man cannot do the things above enumerated, he takes re- 
fuge in foliage, notches, chamfers, and other specimens of mis- 
applied ingenuity, and when the work is done it is never satis- 
factory; it tells no story, and the beholder grieves that the 
same ingenuity had not been more artistically or more prac- 
tically directed. 

I now propose going through a few of what strike not only 
myself, but many others of my confréres, as some of the more 
crying defects of the modern development of Medizval art ; 
and, as I bear malice against none, and wish to hurt nobody’s 
feelings, I shall mention the names of no persons and of no 
buildings. I am aware that the subject is unpleasant, and one 
which it is rather dangerous to take up; but the Medizval 
school has made so much progress, not only in ecclesiastical 
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buildings, but, what is more, in domestic ones, that I feel that 
it is hardly the time to keep silence; and, in fact, as the rising 
school, we cannot afford to do so. Again, did I not feel that 
my views are, to a great extent, shared by others in the pro- 
fession, I should hardly set them forth in this public manner ; 
but both Mr. Seddon and Mr. Godwin having done so before 
me, I feel less diffidence, more especially as I hope I shall not 
be left the last to raise my voice against what appear to me to 
be crying evils. 

And, first, as to what may be called rhythm in building (1). 
If we look at the fagade of any large building of the Middle 
Ages, we shall find nearly as much regularity as in a Classic 
building; i.e. the various parts all balance; if they do not, 
there is always some good reason for it. Thus, the tower of 
the Palazzo Publico, at Florence, is not in the centre of the 
building. Doubtless, Arnolfo would have placed it either at 
the centre, or at one end; but then it was wanted to command — 
a certain street; and, accordingly, it was placed to command 
the said street, and is much out of the centre. Modern build- 
ings look very much as if they had been shaken about in a hat, 
and that the windows were shoved out just where they were 
wanted. Now, in a little country town, or in the back of even 
a large building, this is to a certain degree allowable, and con- 
duces to the picturesque; but it would not do for the front. 
There the architect must take more pains, and try to bring in 
his windows so as to balance in the general composition. Of 
course, this is much more difficult to do than letting them crop 
out where they may be most convenient; but it can be done 
with care, and, in fact, it is simply an affair of trouble and in- 
genuity. Another thing is, to get the building broad and 
uncut up at the base,—to get the same strings running unin- 
terruptedly through, to increase the decoration towards the top, 
and to cut up the sky-line, as recommended by Mr. Hope. 

There is one great thing to praise in that not very satis- 
factory building, the New Houses of Parliament, and that is 
its rhythm. Tach part balances the other, and you can see at 
once that the man who designed it was, at all events, master of 
the great principles of his art. 

2. The next point is the colour. No one is satisfied unless 
the building presents a most piebald appearance; red bricks, 
yellow bricks, black bricks, and even tiles, are all pressed into 
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the service. Now it is undeniable that in certain cases in 
a brick building, a band of differently coloured bricks may do 
good service as a string or label to unite the various parts; but 
that is no reason why it should be repeated all over the edifice. 
The Italian walls of stone and brick are purely constructive ; 
at least one I saw at Verona was; the stone courses being 
connected together and forming coffers, which. were filled with 
rough brickwork. Some modern buildings have courses of 
tiles, of the most sickly colours if glazed, or if unglazed of 
washed-out red and buff—the latter a colour very fashionable 
with decorators, and which it might be hoped Mr. Ruskin had 
entirely demolished, for he says that it is like nothing in na- 
ture. If brick must be used, I would suggest a much more 
sparing application of colour, although it is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more melancholy than a London brick house after 

it has been erected fifty years, and it therefore becomes a most 
serious thing to suggest with what material our modern London 
buildings are to be faced! So corroding and so black is the 
smoke, that positively nothing will resist it but polished granite 
or glazed earthenware. The latter would offer an immense 
field for art in the shape of tiles of good colour, or of painted 
majolica ; but I question whether such buildings would look 
well in a side-view, when the glaze would reflect the light. 

3. The use of marble is another of our eccentricities. Em- 
ployed as the shafts of columns, or in large slabs, nothing can 
be better; but somehow or other, unless as shafts, it seldom 
looks well in connexion with stone. Thus I venture to dissent 
from those elaborate works in Caen stone, where marble is in- 
troduced in the shape of half-spheres or of inlays. The polished 
surface of the marble does not harmonize with the coarse and 
unpolished surface of the stone; and the eye is likewise at- 
tracted to the marble, to the neglect of the sculpture or archi- 
tecture. If marble really be used in conjunction with stone, I 
would suggest that it be unpolished. 

4. Another point is the abuse of tiles. One sees them every- 
where, even on walls; and the same thing may be said of in- 
cised stone. Nothing can be better than the latter for pave- 
ments, as it affords room for any amount of art; but walls 
should be painted, for that is their legitimate mode of treat- 
ment, and putting incised stones into a wall appears to me 
to be doubling the expense for no particular good. It is 
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true that it is more durable than painting, but then you lose 
all shading and all colour, except in your outline, and what is 
painting without shading and outline? As to tiles, even the 
best of them quickly wear out, and at the present time there 
are few to be got—if any—that have any claims to art, say like 
those discovered at Chertsey. 

5. But the great delight of the modern architect is in his 
chamfers: he chamfers everything he can possibly get hold of, 
whether there is any necessity for the process or not. Some- 
times he makes very curious mistakes. Thus nothing is more 
lovely than the curves of a pointed arch (No.1). You get the 
two lines of the chamfer and the surface between in perspective 
as you move about it: every view you take varies its perspec- 
tive, but it is always pleasant because the lines are unbroken 
and run round; but now apply the chamfer in the middle of 
either side of the arch (No. 2.), and stop it, and see how bad 
and broken the lines at once become as they get into perspec- 
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tive (No.3). Or, suppose you want to bring a square archivolt 
on to an tl or circular column, and instead of making 
. the transition by means of the bell, or of the abacus, you do so 
by cutting away the angles of your archivolt, see how very weak 
you render the whole affair (No. 4). Chamfers are very good 
things in their way, more especially in woodwork, when you 
cannot get mouldings; but it is quite possible to have too 
much of a good thing. 

6. Not unconnected with chamfers are the notchings now so 
frequently seen in new buildings. Notchings in a huge spire 
may do duty for dogtooth; but that is no reason why they 
should break out in parts where they are least wanted. Archi- 
volts are notched; the upper edges of the abaci of columns, 
where a straight line is most imperatively demanded by the 
eye, are notched ; the lower edges of mouldings are notched, 
till they look like what milliners call inserted work ; even our 
very furniture is notched. One of my friends possesses a table 
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where the lower edge of the top is thus decorated, greatly to 
the discomfort of his visitors’ knuckles. After all, this notch- 
ing, although very cheap, is very barbaric, and I believe is in- 
dicated by Mr. Owen Jones as among the very earliest of the 
attempts of the savage mind for the decoration of the war-club. 

7. The management and the form of the arch are most im- 
portant considerations; and every kind of arch in itself is so 
very beautiful that it would almost appear impossible to make 
an ugly one; but, thanks to modern ingenuity, a great deal has 
been effected towards that end. I have already spoken about 
the top-chamfering, but an equally efficient way is to insert a 
tympanum which does not come down to the springing (No. 5). 
The eye always requires a line, either real or imaginary, to 
mark the springing: put this line a little below, and it does 
not much matter, as in the case of the best French art, where 
the arch is always slightly stilted to allow for the portion taken 
off by the projection of the abacus (No. 6); but, on the con- 
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trary, draw this line above, and, somehow or other, the sensa- 
tion is never pleasing. The Pointed segmental arch, although 
frequently employed in England during the Middle Ages, is 
seldom satisfactory, of whatever altitude it may be. See the en- 
trance to the Chapter-house at Westminster, where, however, 
I strongly suspect some inner moulding has been chiselled off. 
Sometimes, however, this segmental arch becomes a necessity, 
as in the groining of the passage in the same building; but in 
every case it should be a subsidiary affair, and never employed 
in the principal windows of a facade, as we too often see it; or, 
indeed, anywhere else where it can be avoided. Another form 
of arch is really no arch at all, but has the advantage of being 
inexpressibly ugly (No. 7). It was very rarely employed in the 
Middle Ages, but still there are examples of it, as well as of 
everything else that is bad. Of course, it is never used con- 
structively, for it would not stand; but it too often in the pre- 
2 
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sent day acts as a containing line to dossels, doors, coupled 
windows, &c.; in fact, it is considered a cheap and-easy way of 
making a thing look strong. This endeavour to get apparent 
strength by the employment of straight lines where our ances- 
tors would have used curved, is one of the greatest of the faults 
in art of the present day, and of all is the most painful to the 
eye; and I would even venture to say that no man who has 
ever properly studied the figure would be guilty of such a thing. 

8. Some years back Mr. Street, in a very excellent lecture 
at the Architectural Museum, suggested the greater employ- 
ment of small columns in the place of ornamental buttresses. 
The suggestion was most excellent, but unfortunately it has 
been worked to death, and we even see columns mast-headed 
on the tops of our highest gables, and figures on the top of 
them. 

9. Before dismissing the stonework, I might mention the 
abuse of foliage and of strings—the former covering the build- 
ing or object until it looks like a petrified arbour, and the 
latter jumping up and down in a most spasmodic manner. But 
these are hardly the faults of the present generation. The 
strings now-a-days are generally managed rightly; and if there 
should be a little money over (an event which very seldom hap- 
pens to a younger member of the profession) we generally do try 
to get a little sculpture, instead of spending it on foliage. Some 
of our modern foliage, however, has taken a very crude and 
ugly development. Thus we see truncated leaves (No. 8) and 
stalks jutting out at right angles, jog No-9 
or less than right angles, from 


each other (No. 9), besides sundry 
other offences against good taste ; 
the origin of all which will be 


found in the endeavour to get 
strength —a very laudable one, but hardly successful when 
obtained by means of straight lines instead of curved. The 
effect of some of the foliage in the 1862 Exhibition absolutely 
resembled that of the time of Louis XIV. instead of the thir- 
teenth century, while one or two of the objects were completely 
smothered in leaves, 3 
10. But our woodwork is still very faulty, being for the most 
part a very great deal too cheap and thin. I am not so much 


of an antiquary as to advise the use of oak instead of deal for 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot. II. 3x 
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our roofs. Oak was the common wood of our ancestors, but 
deal is the common wood of our own time; and, had the case 
been reversed, I am quite sure that our forefathers, like sen- 
sible men as they were, would have employed fir. If, however, 
we look at the majority of thirteenth and fourteenth century 
churches, we shall find very few open roofs. On the contrary, 
the roof is generally of the simplest construction, often with tie- 
beams to keep everything together, and boarded to the bellies of 
the rafters—sometimes even a flat-boarded ceiling is the result. 
This afforded space for painting, and provided an‘air-chamber 
between the church and the outer rafters: hence the edifice 
was cool in summer and warm in winter. A small window 
opened into this air-place, and afforded means of ventilation. 
Now, compare this with a modern church roof. The timbers 
are of the smallest possible scantling; the roof is open to the 
top (No. 7), so that in reality we see the straight-lined arch 
magnified to its fullest possible extent, and the little window, 
deprived of all use, twinkles up above, and only serves to throw 
in light where it is least wanted, and to expose the poverty of 
the whole affair. In the present day so many people have got 
to consider an open roof as a sine gud non in Medizval art, that 
it is very difficult to persuade them to the contrary. An open 
roof, to look well, requires very large and very intricate tim- 
bers, or it is almost certain to look poor. Most of the open 
roofs of our own country are of comparatively low pitch, and 
the space between the principals was frequently boarded and 
painted, and treated like a ceiling. 

The same objection may be made to our church furniture. 
It is generally very poor and miserable. It is very true that 
the mouldings in woodwork should be more slender and cut 
out than in stone, but then they are generally combined in 
masses, and the whole effect is sharp and solid, as it ought to 
be. The best pieces of ancient woodwork I know of are the 
stalls of Amiens Cathedral. 

There are very many other points I may enlarge upon, more 
especially those of stained glass and sculpture. A protest 
should also, I think, be made against the common plan of fill- 
ing in the whole of the windows of a building with large pieces 
of plate glass, whereby all scale is lost. Plate glass is a very 
good thing, but surely the upper parts of a window might be filled 
with lead or iron patterns, and thus some scale be obtained. 
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But I think I have said enough upon rather invidious sub- 
jects, and such, as I said before, that I should not have touched 
upon if I were not sure that very many of my confréres, both 
young and old, thought with me. 

I have very often said, and, even at the risk of being thought 
tedious, I must repeat it again, that the great and crying defect 
of the art-architect at the present day is the want of the know- 
ledge of the human figure; and until that is obtained I am 
afraid that there will be but little progress. I say art-architect, 
to distinguish him from the surveyor-architect, who makes 
a good deal more money and has a great deal less to learn, 
besides being generally thought a more useful member of the 
community. In fact, the trials of an art-architect of the pre- 
sent day are nearly as great as those of the alchemist of the 
Middle Ages. If he has money, ten to one but he will not 
work at so unprofitable an occupation, where he sees all the 
work in other hands, and where he may have to labour some 
twenty years before he gets his share. If he has friends who 
will back him and get him work, so much the worse for him, 
for he will have to consume that time in the execution of works, 
and the writing of letters, when he ought to be improving him- 
self and others. What really is wanted is just sufficient work 
to keep him a-going, or occasionally a good large competition ; 
for I by no means consider competitions as unmitigated evils. 
Only there are two questions which should be satisfactorily 
answered before going in. The first is, What is to be the 
style ? as in the present day we have no less than two, which 
is one more than any other epoch ever had. Unless this ques- 
tion be answered, it is clearly fifty to one against the com- 
petitor. The second question should be, Is a professional 
man to be appointed judge? It is obvious how important it 
is to have this answered in the affirmative; for, besides the 
committee having in all probability no knowledge of archi- 
tecture, it will generally be found that their bias is towards 
what is called the local man; and, indeed, they would be 
less than human if they did not have this bias, remembering 
that they travel with the said local man, that they dine with 
him, they meet him at dinner, and they have had or may have 
local dealings with him, and, therefore, as I said before, they 
would be less than human not to prefer him. 

Having said so much, I have only to reiterate my advice to 
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the art-architect to learn all he can of the figure ; and while he 
does this, and while he may be filling up his time with drawing 
cartoons, never on any account to give up or think of giving 
up his profession. It is true he may see his way to making 
more money at the present moment, by drawing cartoons, or 
designing sculpture, or drawing on stone, but all this while he 
isan architect. He has been brought up as an architect, and the 
profession has a right to his services; and if she is unkind and 
gives him but little at present, it is his duty to persevere and 
never neglect her; for the time will come when she will have 
occasion for his services, and if he is not in a position to take 
advantage of it, his place will be filled by another, and most 
probably, a less educated man, to the great loss of the art. 

It is for these reasons that I have ventured to say a word 
in favour of competitions, and if some regulations could be 
‘ drawn up either by the Association or the Institute, or still 
better, by both conjointly, I believe a great deal of good might 
eusue, and transactions which at the present moment are often 
but so much gambling, and that with loaded dice, might be 
rendered excellent means of bringing good men forward, or, at 
least, of causing them to exercise the knowledge they possess. 





Pomprtt.—A Roman Almanack was recently found in an excavation near 
the Gate of Isis, at Pompeii. It is a square block of white marble, on each side 
of which are inscriptions relative to three months of the year, arranged in 
perpendicular columns. At the head of each is represented the sign of the 
zodiac, to which the month responds. This almanack contains some curious 
information on the agriculture and religion of the Romans. At the top of 
each column, and under the sign of the zodiac, is the name of the month and 
the number of days; next come the nones, which during eight months of the 
year full on the fifth day, and are consequently called guintane ; for the re- 
mainder of the year they commence on the seventh day, and are called septi- 
mane. ‘the ides are not indicated, because there is always seven days between 
them and the nones. The number of hours of the day and night is also 
marked, the whole numbers being represented by the ordinary Roman figure, 
the fractions by an s for semi, and by small horizontal lines for the quarters. 
Lastly, the sign of the zodiac in which the sun appears is also named; the 
days of the equinoxes and of the summer solstice are also given. For the 
winter solstice there are the words Aiemis initium, ‘beginning of the winter.’ 
Next comes the chapter of agriculture, in which farmers are reminded of the 
principal operations that ought to be carried on during the month. The 
Almanack terminates by the religious part ; it points out the god who presides 
over each month; gives a list of the religious fétes which fall during that 
lapse of time, and warns the farmer not to neglect the worship of those pro- 
tecting divinities of his labours if he wishes to have them prosper. On the 
upper part of this block of marble is Apollo driving the chariot of the Sun, 
and on the under part Ceres reaping corn in a field, which shews that this 
Almanack was more particularly intended for farmers. It has been sent to 
Naples.—Galignani. 
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WORCESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


Most of our readers who have visited Oxford must remember the 
woe-begone and dismal chapel of Worcester College. Built at the com- 
mencement of last century, it remained for more than fifty years un- 
finished internally; when it was completed, the remains of ancient 
Greece had been discovered and studied, so that the details and interior 
proportions are a very great advance upon the rest of the structure. 
As usual at that time, the whoie of this interior was covered by a coat- 
ing of stone-coloured paint, which having got much darker by the dust 
and the smoke of the gas, produced an appearance of discomfort and 
neglect contrasting most strangely with the beautiful and cared-for 
gardens attached to the same college, and so well known to all the 
inhabitants and visitors of Oxford. This state of things was not likely 
to last long in the present day, when the various colleges are vying 
with each other as regards their chapels; and accordingly the Rev. 
Provost and Fellows, about a year ago, set about considering what was 
to be done to this very unpromising specimen of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The dilemma was this: Worcester College does not happen to 
be a rich one; and the sum likely to be subscribed would suffice simply 
either to ornament the present building, or to remodel it without any 
ornament at all. : 

During the late long vacation the problem has actually been solved. 
The Provost and Fellows having secured the services of Mr. W. Burges 
as their architect, set manfully to work ; and the result is certainly calcu- 
lated to surprise those who have not seen the work while in progress. 
Mr. Burges has hitherto been known only as a strong medievalist, but 
having, like most of his school, made the journey to Rome, he evidently 
made very good use of his eyes when visiting the loggie of the Vatican. 
The result is another instance of how easy it is for a medieval architect 
to adapt himself to Renaissance work. Whether the converse would 
hold good, is quite another matter. 

The first thing to do was to reopen the three blocked-up windows on 
the north side, and to portion out the ceiling into geometrical com- 
partments by means of light wooden beams screwed into the joists 
above. Much of the ornament of the ceiling has been suffered to 
remain; hence the prevalence of sundry festoons, which are very like 
pocket-handkerchiefs. The ceiling is divided into two portions by the 
dome in the centre. East and west of this are two large compartments. 
That to the east contains the Fall of Man, surrounded by the three 
theological virtues of Faith, Hope,. and Charity, ‘with a fourth virtue 
(Humility) to make up the number demanded by the architecture. The 
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westernmost compartment is occupied by the Expulsion of our first 
parents, and the subject is therefore surrounded by the four cardinal 
virtues so necessary for our well-being in this world, viz. Justice, Tem- 
perance, Chastity, and Fortitude. At the angles of the dome are four 
kings, ancestors of our Lord; David, Solomon, Hezekiah, and Josiah. 
The rest of the ceiling is occupied with arabesques, gilding, and other 
ornaments. 

The windows, which are rapidly being filled with stained glass, will 
contain scenes from the life of our Lord, viz. the Annunciation, the 
Offering of the Wise Men, and the Teaching in the Temple on the north 
side; the eastern window being devoted to the Crucifixion, with a 
predella painting below of the Entombment. The southern windows 
are to be the Resurrection, the Women at the Sepulchre, and the 
Ascension. In the Jwnette over each window is a half-length figure of 
one of the prophets who prophesied concerning the event represented 
in the glass below ; the four great niches at the angles of the building 
contain gilt statues of the four Evangelists, with a little painting above 
in grisaille, representing an event of their lives. Thus St. Matthew is 
called by our Lord from the money-changer’s table, St. John looks into 
the sepulchre, St. Mark journeys by sea, St. Luke paints the Virgin. 
In the arabesques at the sides the same idea is carried out by the 
introduction of their respective animals; a money-changer’s table, a 
chalice and serpent, an ink-bottle and pen, and a pallet and brushes. 
The little ornaments in the other arabesques, which occur at the sides 
of the windows, contain subjects from the Benedicite, and illustrate the 
various works of creation, the sentences referring to them being painted 
on the frieze above. Thus in the jewel panel we have the breastplate 
and other ornaments of the Jewish high-priest ; the fruits, fish, birds, 
animals, and human life, all affording a series of graceful little sketches 
by Mr. Smallfield, the easternmost being devoted to the sacrifices and 
other contrasts of the Church and Synagogue. The vestibule is not 
so richly decorated as the chapel, and the few paintings which occur 
are illustrative of the old Law, such as Aaron’s rod, in the ceiling; and 
representations of the ark of the covenant, the brazen sea, the two 
-pillars, Jachin and Boaz, and the paschal candlestick on the walls. 

Part of the stalls have been taken away and replaced by new ones of 
walnut-wood inlaid with box, the standards containing shields with the 
instruments of the Passion. 

All the paintings, with the exception of the arabesques, are from the 
hand of Mr. Henry Holiday; to whom also are due the cartoons for 
the glass. The arabesques and the little subjects contained in them are 
the work of Mr. Smallfield, a well-known artist, and member of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, Mr. Nicholls, the sculptor, ex- 
ecuted the statues of the Evangelists, and modelled the animals on the 
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stalls, while the whole of the decoration and stall-work has been 
executed by Mr. Fisher, of London. 

The Provost and Fellows of Worcester are certainly to be congratu- 
lated on having had the rare courage now-a-days to have spent their 
money on art instead of mere bricks and mortar; and when the stalls 
shall have been completed, and an opus vermiculatum mosaic pavement 
laid down, the Provost and Fellows may be as proud of their chapel as 
they are of their garden. 


Norz.—The little circles in the jambs of the windows contain the following 
subjects:—1. The Pearl of Great Price; 2. Ivory overlaid with Sapphires, (Solo- 
mon’s Song v.14); 3. The Fish with Tribute Money; 4. Jonah and the Whale; 
5. The Serpent; 6. The Ass and Colt; 7. The Dove with the Olive-branch; 8. The 
Divine Spirit ; 9. Man tilling Ground; 10. Woman with Child; 11. Two Sparrows ; 
12. Hen and Chickens; 13. Flagons of Wine; 14. A Branch of Apples, (Solomon’s 
Song ii. 5.) 





Prices oF Rare Booxs.—Some very rare Shakesperean and other books 
were sold in May last by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, which 
realized very high prices, as will be seen from the following extracts from the 
catalogue :— 

“Boccaccio, Decamerone,” 2 vols., printed on vellum, 1820—24/. ; “ Boiardo, 
Orlando, Inamorato,” 5 vols., printed on vellum, 1830—35/.; “ Chaucer’s 
Works,” 6 vols., printed on vellum, 1845—5i guineas; “Piers Ploughman’s 
Vision and Creed,” 2 vols., printed on vellum, 1842—27/.; “Psalter in 
Englishe,” printed at Argentine, 1530, no other copy of this small volume 
known—96 guineas; ‘“‘Common Prayer,” 1549—20 guineas; “Common 
Prayer,” 1552, being the Second Book of Edward VI.—43 guineas: “ Quarell 
between Arthur Hall and Mallerie,” only one other copy known, 1576—26/. ; 
“Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour,” 3 vols., large paper, 1821—49/. 10s. ; 
“Painter’s Palace of Pleasure,” 2 vols., first edition, 1566-7—45 guineas; 
Spenser’s “Faérie Queene,” 2 vols., first edition, 1590-6—22/. 10s.; Taylor 
the Water Poet's “ Workes,” 1630—26/.; Drummond's “Flowres of Sion,” 
large paper, 1630—20 guineas ; a volume of curious Proclamations, purchased 
in 1737 for 8s., sold for 25/. 10s. ; the “Cronycles of England,” by Froyssart, 
2 vols., 1525—39/.; ‘ Merlin’s Prophecies,” 2 vols., printed at Paris in 1498 
—26/. 10s. The grand feature in the sale was the first four editions of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, the first edition, printed in 1623, having Ben Jonson’s verses 
in facsimile, producing 260 guineas; the second, in 1632—52 guineas; the 
third, in 1664—41 guineas; the fourth, in 1685—23/.; the single play of 
“King Lear,” printed in 1608—34/.; a very beautiful copy of the Minor 
Poems, printed in 1640—20/.; and a most charming little volume, being an 
uncut copy of the ““ Venus and Adonis,” printed at Edinburgh in 1627—I115/. 
The day’s sale, 182 lots, produced 2,042/. 0s. 6d, 
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HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURE OF SWITZERLAND*. 


I was asked by the President at the last Meeting to give at the 
present one some account of what I saw in my late tour in Switzer- 
land. This I will now gladly attempt, but I must first explain what 
I can do and what I cannot do. I amas yet prepared only to start 
questions rather than to answer them, as I have seen enough to excite 
curiosity, but not enough fully to gratify it. I have seen many of the 
finest buildings in the country, and I have, as usual, brought away 
large quantities of drawings. But I am aware that many of the finest 
buildings, especially some of the most ancient, I have not seen. My 
journey was undertaken mainly with historical and political objects, 
to which architecture and antiquities had to be kept quite subordi- 
nate. I have examined such buildings as I found in the places to 
which my other objects led me, but I have not, as I generally do in my 
travels, gone directly in search of architectural objects. Moreover I 
am not so well acquainted as I should wish to be with the archi- 
tecture of the countries immediately surrounding Switzerland. Alto- 
gether I do not feel myself qualified to theorize at all dogmatically, 
but only to throw out hints which either myself or others may be able, 
on further inquiry, to work out more at length. 

In Switzerland, as everywhere else, History and Architecture 
must, according to the great principle of our Society, go hand in 
hand, The architecture of a country is an essential part of its ge- 
neral history, and its architectural history cannot possibly be under- 
stood without a clear view of its political history. And the political 
history of Switzerland, past and present, is, to those who can estimate 
states according to their moral and not by their physical size, the 
greatest history in continental Europe. It is deeply to be regretted 
that most English travellers are content to run through Switzerland 
without giving the least thought either to its past history or its 
present politics. It is enough for them to climb up a mountain, 
without stopping to think whether the city that lies at its base is. 
a kingdom or a republic, a democracy or an oligarchy. Their own 
presence has corrupted the inhabitants of certain districts, in the way 
that the inhabitants of show-places in all countries are sure to be cor- 
rupted. Having done this, they come home with most false and 
injurious notions of the Swiss nation in general, and they throw need- 
less difficulties in the way of those among their own countrymen who 





* The substance of an extemporary lecture by Mr. E. A. Freeman delivered 
before the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, June 4, 1863, See GENT. 
Maa., April, 1864, p. 473; May, 1864, p. 612. 
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visit Switzerland with more rational objects, Their conduct has 
engendered a presumption in the mind of every intelligent Swiss that 
an English traveller is probably a fool; it is only with great difficulty 
that the Swiss can be made to believe that an Englishman can have 
any sensible object in visiting their country. As soon as they are 
persuaded that a man has some rational object, of whatever nature, 
no people can be kinder and more friendly, more ready to supply the 
stranger with information or to undergo any trouble on his behalf. 
But, thanks to the summer tourists, the very natural presumption 
against the English traveller has to be broken down in the first 
instance. For my own part, I visited Switzerland at a time when the 
land was free from tourists, and free also from those beggars and 
extortioners of whom tourists always talk, and whom, I therefore con- 
ceive, they must themselves bring with them. Wherever I went, I 
fell in with men of sense and information ; I met in every part of the 
country with kindness for which I shall ever be thankful, and I have 
made friends whose friendship I trust to keep. One slight complaint. 
only have I to make, and for that also I do not doubt that the tourists 
are answerable. In England and in France you are hardly ever hin- 
dered from seeing any object which you wish to see; you are often an- 
noyed by silly guides, but you are almost always allowed to see things 
somehow or other. But in Switzerland I have more than once been 
absolutely hindered from seeing objects; to be quite impartial between 
Catholics and Protestants, I may mention the choir-stalls in the 
minster at Freiburg and the antiquities preserved in the sacristy of 
the minster at Bern. No doubt those who show the churches had 
been annoyed by idle gazers, and it would not have been so easy to 
explain to them as it might have been to their superiors, that I did 
not belong to that class. 

There can be no doubt that, in a historical and political view, 
Switzerland is the most interesting country of the European continent. 
It is the one living image of ancient Greece, the one country where 
the system of small states can be seen in all its purity. It is, like 
our own, a country where the past and the present mutually support 
and explain each other. And, amid the most utter diversity in all 
outward forms from the institutions of our own country, it is won- 
derful how the same general objects and principles will be found to 
underlie both. Switzerland, like England, is a country whose po- 
litical life rests on traditions, not on theories. It contains the oldest 
and the freest governments in Europe, the only countries where pure 
democracy may still be seen in the same perfection as in the Athenian 
Pnyx. Its Federal system has been gradually developed through 
many ages of good and bad fortune, through days of reformation and , 
days of corruption. From one of the laxest of unions, it has at last 
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issued in a perfect Federal system, most truly the work of the nation 
itself, and with which the whole nation, save two small extreme and 
opposite factions, seems to be thoroughly contented. After the trou- 
bles of the Sonderbund had passed by, Switzerland was able, in 1848, 
to fix her constitution for herself. In that year the Great Powers of 
the continent were too busy at home for their usual occupation of 
meddling in affairs which do not concern them. The happy oppor- 
tunity was seized ; in any earlier or later year the thing might have 
been impossible. f 

In looking at the history and politics of Switzerland, we must 
always remember that we are dealing with a purely artificial nation 
and one which has been gradually formed. People are apt to forget 
this, and to speak of Switzerland and the Swiss as an ethnological 
unity in days when Switzerland and the Swiss could net be said to 
exist. I have before now read of “Swiss architecture” in the Ro- 
manesque period, and I have seen King Rudolf of Hapsburg spoken 
of as a “Swiss Emperor.” The territory of the present Confederation 
consists of portions of the three kingdoms of Germany, Italy, and 
Burgundy, which a variety of political circumstances gradually de- 
tached from those kingdoms and led to a close union among them- 
selves. Four languages are spoken within the territories of the League ; 
German, Italian, the old Rhetian Romansch, and, in the Burgundian 
districts, a variety of the Lingua d’oc, unhappily supplanted as the 
literary language by French. German, French, and Italian are all 
recognized as national languages. The established religion of each 
Canton is Catholic or Protestant at pleasure, but the present Federal 
Constitution happily secures equality of rights everywhere to members 
of both Churches. But out of all these varieties, national, linguistic, 
and religious, a nation has been formed, artificial no doubt in its 
origin, but, for all the purposes of national life, as true a nation as any 
in Europe. The history of its formation may be briefly summed up. 
In the beginning of the fourteenth century three small districts 
on the borders of Swabia and Burgundy, owning no superior but the 
Emperor, formed a League, or rather renewed an ancient League, 
for mutual defence against the aggressions of the Dukes of Austria. 
Other neighbouring cities and districts soon joined them, forming in 
all the League of the Eight Ancient Cantons. In the course of the - 
next two centuries, a large territory, German, Burgundian, and Italian, 
was annexed on various terms. Some communities were admitted to 
equal rights as members of the League; others, without reaching 
this closest degree of union, were recognized as free and independent 
allies ; others were protected or dependent states; others were mere 
. subjects, either of the League as a whole or of one or more of its mem- 
bers. By the end of the sixteenth century the old political system of 
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Switzerland may be looked on as being completed. The country, in 
nearly its present geographical extent, was occupied, not indeed as now 
by a single compact Federation, but by a variety of states in every sort 
of relation to one another. Round the Three Cantons were gathered 
the Eight, round them the later Thirteen, round them again a crowd of 
Leagues, cities, districts, and principalities, united with them in every 
possible variety of alliance, dependence, and subjection. Still, amidst 
all this apparent confusion, Switzerland, in the modern sense of the 
word, may be looked on, from the sixteenth century onwards, as 
forming one political system; the different constituent parts, widely 
different as were their relations to one another, had all more to do 
with one another than with any external power. Nothing was needed 
but the equalization of political rights over the whole country in order 
to produce a real Swiss nation with common interests and feelings. 
That happy change has gradually taken place during the present cen- 
tury, and was finally accomplished by the Constitution of 1848. The 
old distinctions of Confederates, Allies, and Subjects have been swept 
away, or rather Allies and Subjects have been raised to the rank of 
Confederates. The present admirable Confederation, which seems 
better able than any other European State to preserve perfect dignity 
and moderation under the most trying circumstances, has been the 
result of the gradual revolutions of so many ages. 

Now, as the history of a country always reflects itself in its archi- 
tecture, what are the architectural phenomena which we should ex- 
pect to find produced by such an history as this? We should clearly 
expect to find the earlier architecture of the country possessing no 
national character, but to find such a national character decidedly 
impressed on the later buildings. We must not look for such a thing 
as Swiss architecture as long as what we now call Switzerland had 
no political unity, while one Canton was German, another Burgundian, 
another Italian. But we may fairly look for such a thing as Swiss 
architecture after Switzerland, on whatever terms, had become a poli- 
tical whole. While Vaud was Savoyard, while Thurgau was Austrian, 
while Ticino was Milanese, while Lausanne was subject to its Bishop 
and Basel knew no superior but Cesar, we cannot look for any national 
Swiss architecture. The architecture of each district will naturally 
follow that of its German, Burgundian, and Italian neighbours. But 
we may fairly look for a national Swiss architecture from about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century onwards. It follows therefore 
that a national architecture is mainly to be looked for in domestic 
and civic buildings; the great churches, the famous Cathedrals, 
Abbeys, and Collegiate Churches of the land, were mainly built in 
the old days of disunion, Again, we must carefully guard ourselves 
against the delusions arising from the vague use of the word French. 
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France, that is the Kingdom of Paris, did not become an immediate 
neighbour of any Swiss Confederate or ally till the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, when medieval architecture had pretty well passed away. 
In the days with which we have to do, Savoy, Bresse, and the County 
of Burgundy* had nothing to do with France. This is what people 
find so difficult to understand, and what it is so all-important that 
they should understand. It is much to be desired that some one 
should undertake the study of the architecture of the Burgundian 
Kingdom with his eyes open and free from all Parisian delusions. 

Now I do not pretend to have done this myself, nor do I pretend 
to be able practically to answer all the questions which I have myself 
started. I am merely throwing out hints both for myself and for others ; 
I am shewing the way in which the subject should be approached 
rather than bringing forward the results of any very wide inquiry. I 
have not seen enough even of the buildings within the present Con- 
federation to dogmatize with any confidence, still less have I been able 
to compare them with those of the neighbouring provinces of the sur- 
rounding countries. I hope that the thing may some day be done 
either by myself or by somebody else ; but, if it is to be done, it must 
be done by some one who has contrived to emancipate himself from the 
trammels of the modern map. In Switzerland, as everywhere, the 
historical study of architecture must go hand in hand with the study 
of political geography. 

‘Instead therefore of theorizing any further on a subject on which 
I do not feel competent to speak from experience, I will rather make 
some comments, desultory as they may be, on some of the chief build- 
ings which I saw in my Swiss journey. The only general observation 
which I will trust myself to make is that I certainly thought that 
a single style of late civil architecture, quite different from any- 
thing to which I was used in England, France, or Aquitaine, pre- 
vailed, with some local varieties, through the whole country. This, it 
will be observed, is just what we should expect from the sketch which 
I gave of the history of the country. But though I[ thought I could 
discern this same style in parts of Switzerland very distant from each 
other, I am not at all prepared to say that it may not also be found 
beyond the limits of Switzerland. The style I mean is rich in fan- 
tastic forms of doors and windows, largely employing six-centred and 
other complicated arches, and introducing more or less of interpene- 
tration. I first observed it at Geneva, and then tracked it through the 
whole country till it seemed to reach its consummation in the amazing 
doorways of the building which is now the Post-Office at Basel. 





* When the County was, at an earlier time, held for a short time by the French 
Kings, Switzerland had not reached so far west as to have it for a neighbour. 
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I entered the country by way of Geneva. That city is a good 
example of the difference which strikes one at first sight, between those 
towns which were the dwelling-place of a prince, ecclesiastical or 
temporal, and those which were free from the beginning or subject 
only to a distant sovereign. To the former class belong Geneva, 
Lausanne, Neufchatel, and Chur; to the latter Luzern, Solothurn, 
Ziirich, and, above all, Bern. The former are in fact hill-fortresses, 
crowned by the cathedral or other great church and the castle of the 
prince—at Neufchatel a lay Count, in the three other cities the Bishop 
—side by side. Around the hill a town has grown up, of which the 
ancient City—both at Geneva and Lausanne retaining that name 
distinctively—remains as the Akropolis. Social and sometimes even 
religious distinctions are connected with this difference of position. 
The City was commonly the aristocratic quarter; at Chur it is still 
the Catholic quarter. The cathedral, the palace, and their subordi- 
nate buildings still remain, as it were, a separate town, defended by 
its own walls and towers against the Protestant quarter below. So at 
Durham the cathedral and the episcopal castle still crown the hill; 
at Lincoln the parallel must have been still more exact when the Nor- 
man Earl and the Norman Bishop occupied the height and drove the 
English or Danish inhabitants to seek new dwellings at its foot. At 
Lausanne, Chur, and Neufchatel the minster and the castle still remain 
side by side, though the latter is at Lausanne and at Neufchitel 
applied to quite different uses, At Geneva the palace no longer 
remains, or is so disguised as to be no longer a prominent object. 
But the cathedral still soars above the city, suggesting to an English 
eye the general appearance of Exeter, the position of Geneva being as 
much grander than that of Exeter as the cathedral itself is inferior. 
Very different is the appearance of the cities whose republican free- 
dom is of more ancient date. Bern was free-born; Ziirich knew no 
lord but Cesar; Luzern, though for a while under Austrian dominion, 
never saw a resident prince. Here therefore there is no Akropolis, 
no castle of Count or Bishop. Bern sits on her peninsula, Luzern 
and Ziirich sit by their lakes, girt by their walls and towers and 
crowned by the spires of their minsters, but with no one dominant 
building to disturb the equality of the civic commonwealth. Instead 
of an upper and a lower city, Ziirich has its greater and its lesser 
city, not one rising above the other but reposing side by side on 
opposite banks of the river. Bern has its Junkergasse, the chosen 
dwelling-place of its patricians, looking forth upon their subject lands 
and mountains, but not offensively dominant over the remainder of 
the city, still less containing any single building which could in 
a marked way interfere with the position of an aristocracy equal 
among themselves. 
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A Swiss town of any size seems commonly to have contained 
a great cathedral or collegiate church and a parish church distinct 
from it. Besides these there were commonly one or more monasteries ; 
the friars especially settled themselves everywhere and adorned the 
towns with vast churches of their own peculiar type. Thus at Ziirich 
we have the Great Minster or Collegiate Church, which, as in many 
other cases, French and English travellers and writers are apt to call 
the Cathedral—Germans are too accurate for such blundering. There 
is also the parish church of St. Peter, two female conventual churches, 
of which the famous Frauenmiinster dates, like the Great Minster, in 
its foundation, though not in its actual fabric, from the ninth century, 
and several churches of Friars, including the magnificent Prediger- 
kirche, the church of the Dominicans. So at Bern there is the 
ancient parish church, possibly older in some part even of its fabric 
than the foundation of the city, the noble minster of the fifteenth 
century, and a fine church of Friars. So at Chur, the Catholics 
retain the Cathedral in the upper city, while the parish church below 
serves for the Protestant worship. So at Luzern, besides the Hofkirche 
or Collegiate Church, there is the ancient parish church, and some con- 
ventual churches, including, as so commonly in the Catholic Cantons, 
one of those gaudy Jesuits’ churches, from which the present Constitu- 
tion has driven out their inhabitants. I do not of course say that this 
arrangement is universal; in old episcopal cities like Lausanne and 
Basel there seem to have been several parish churches; but it is 
certainly that which is found in several of the most important towns. 
In all these cases the minster and the parish church are quite distinct ; 
I saw no examples of a church divided between a chapter or monastery 
and a parish, of which we have so many cases in England°. 

The Friars’ churches are, as everywhere, very characteristic. 
There is something about them by which they can always be recog- 
nized in all countries; great simplicity both of ground-plan and detail 
is combined in many cases with great size. The Swiss examples consist 
commonly of a nave with aisles and a choir without; no surrounding 
chapels, no transepts such as we see in Ireland, no interposed towers 
such as we see both in England and Ireland, no side towers such as 
we see in Aquitaine. The choir is apsidal and often much higher than 
the nave. One seldom sees such great size united with such perfect 
simplicity as in the Predigerkirche at Ziirich and the Barfisserkirche 
at Basel. The lofty apses without aisles have very much the general 
look of Exeter College Chapel; people who have been to Paris and 
no further always cry out ‘ Sainte Chapelle’ when they see that master- 





» Of course no one will confound with this the arrangement, very common in 
Switzerland, of a conventual church with its nave retained for Protestant worship, 
while the choir is put to profane uses. 
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piece of modern architecture ; if they had been to Basel and had opened 
their eyes there, instead of rushing on to the nearest place where they 
can run their necks into danger, they would as naturally cry out ‘ Bar- 
fiisserkirche.’ These Friars’ churches commonly have, like Exeter 
Chapel, a louvre for a bell, called in their own expressive tongue Dach- 
reiter or Roof-rider. 

Now I must mention two exceptions to the common run of these 
Friars’ churches. The Franciscan church at Luzern has some tran- 
septal chapels added on to it, but they are of such late date as not 
to form any real exception to the rule of earlier times. Again, the 
Franciscan church at Lausanne follows an utterly different plan, 
having a side tower and spire, and in its proportions reminding one 
rather of the churches of Aquitaine. We must remember that here 
we are not in Switzerland proper, but in Burgundy, Savoy, or whatever 
we are to call it; so we must look for something different from what 
we find in the Teutonic lands. 

Of particular buildings I will say a few words on the four cathe- 
drals of Geneva, Lausanne, and Basel in the Burgundian, and Chur 
in the Teutonic country, and on the conventual or collegiate churches 
of Neufchatel in the Burgundian, Bern* and Ziirich in the Teu- 
tonic country, and Freiburg on the confines of the two. Lausanne 
Cathedral is, beyond all doubt, the finest church of all, but I had 
hardly time to do more than take in a general impression of it. 
I was hurried away from Lausanne in order to reach something even 
more interesting to me than its Minster, namely the Landesgemeinde 
of Uri. I was not able to make any drawings; so I will forbear from 
commenting where I may be wrong. But I will say thus much, that 
the church exhibits a form of Early Gothic wholly different from the 
French, and haying a distinct character of its own, which, till I get 
better information, I shall hope is true Burgundian. 

Geneva Cathedral strikes one at once as built on the same type as 
Exeter and Ottery, without either central or western towers, but with 
two forming transepts. Such also, as far as I could judge by merely 
passing by, seemed to be the plan of the church at Rapperschwyl in 
the Canton of St. Gall. But Geneva differs from the English examples 
in having the actual crossing occupied by an enormous dachreiter, 
swelling almost into a third tower. At Exeter again and Ottery there 
is a long eastern limb, so that the transept-towers occupy the centre 





* Bern is geographically within the Burgundian frontier,— 
* Als Krone im Burgundreich, 
Als freier Stadte Krone,”— 
but it is essentially a German city. The like is the case with Basel, a city close 
on the frontier, but on the Burgundian side of the Rhine. 
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of the building, while at Geneva the eastern limb is very short, little 
more than the apse; the towers are in fact flanking-towers to the 
choir. The general style of the church is Transitional, using the 
pointed form for the main constructive arches, and the round for the 
triforia and some of the windows. The apse too, round within, is 
polygonal without. The west front is greatly disfigured by a modern 
Italian portico; but there are not many alterations of ancient date. 
What there are are chiefly to be found in the towers, the upper stories 
of both of which are of later date. The southern one now outtops 
the other, and its highest stage is of a kind of Flamboyant style which 
does not at all agree with the general character of the building. In 
the south face a wheel-window —I do not remember its date — is 
inserted in the upper story, a strange sort of belfry-window indeed. 
The change in the other tower is earlier, and is done with great in- 
genuity ; the present belfry-windows quite agree in general effect with 
the earlier work ; it needs technical knowledge to see that they belong 
to a different style. This reminds one of the corresponding tower at 
Exeter, where the late Perpendicular upper stage so ingeniously repro- 
duces the general effect of the Norman work. Altogether Geneva 
Cathedral is an excellent example of a small cathedral of its own style 
and plan, with unusually little later alteration. 

The other great church which I saw in the purely Burgundian 
country is the Collegiate Church of Neufchatel, a minster of noble 
position, of highly picturesque outline, and preserving considerable 
remains of its domestic buildings. It stands close to the grand castle 
of the old Counts, now applied to the public uses of the Republic, 
where I had the good luck to find the Great Council in session, and to 
be present at one of their debates. The subject was one which some 
time back attracted the attention of our own Parliament, and which 
in France might attract attention more profitably still. If I may do 
so within the boundaries of Welschland, I will exercise the Teutonic 
privilege of coining a word, and call it the Kleinvogelfrage. The 
people of Neufchatel had come to their senses, and their Parliament 
was deliberating how best to hinder ‘]’extirpation des petits oiseaux.’ 
I did not hear the end, but I trust that, at my next visit, I may hear 
birds singing as merrily at Neufchitel as, thanks to a like piece of 
wise legislation, I did hear them singing at Ziirich. But to turn to 
the architecture of the minster. It is a cross church with a low cen- 
tral tower, and a single tower—surely a second must have been con- 
templated—flanking the choir to the south. Were there two, the 
general idea—the details being utterly different—of this east end 
would be the same as that of the east end at Geneva; the central 
tower is so low, and the transepts have so little projection, that the 
eastern tower, even as it is, is the dominant feature of the building. 
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Neufchatel however is triapsidal, while Geneva has only a single apse. 
These apses are thoroughly Romanesque, while the rest of the church, 
including the upper part of the eastern tower, is mainly Early Gothic. 
There is a change in detail in the middle of the nave, the western part 
having a roundheaded triforium, while the eastern has none. The work 
is plain throughout, but good and very well preserved. There is an 
odd addition at the west end, without a west doorway, otherwise one 
might compare it with the western addition to St. Wollos at Newport. 
The collegiate buildings lie to the north, and contain, among other 
things, some remains of a Romanesque cloister. It does not appear 
to have run against the wall of the church; that is to say, it is 
not a cloister of the regular monastic pattern. Regulars were obliged 
to build their cloisters after a fixed pattern; seculars at Neufchatel, as 
at Wells and Chichester, might build the cloister after any pattern 
they pleased, or leave it out altogether. 

Both these great churches are apsidal; so is the Cathedral of 
Basel; but the two minsters at Zurich and the Cathedral of Chur have 
Romanesque flat east ends. Now we know that a Romanesque flat 
east end in a large church is rare even in England, and almost unheard 
of in France. In those countries the apse is all but universal. Now 
it is certainly remarkable that, of the six chief Romanesque or Trans- 
itional churches which I saw in Switzerland, the three in the Bur- 
gundian country should be all apsidal, while the three in the Swabian 
country should have flat ends. This can hardly be accidental ; though 
I am not prepared with examples beyond these six, I cannot doubt 
that we have here a real and most remarkable instance of local pecu- 
liarity. No local peculiarity indeed can be more remarkable than the 
use of the flat east end in a large Romanesque church. It does not 
extend into the latter styles; the Friars’ churches of Ziirich and the 
parish church of Chur are all apsidal, as much as the minsters of Bern 
and Freiburg and the subordinate churches of Basel. 

The city of Basel is full of fine churches. I seem by my drawings 
to have paid more attention to some of the smaller ones than I did to 
the minster. The latter stands nobly on its terrace overlooking the 
Rhine, but the general effect of the building itself is hardly so striking 
as that of the gigantic Barfiisserkirche below. A second-class cathe- 
dral with two western towers has more parallels in other parts of the 
world than a building like the Barfiisserkirche, at once so vast and so 
simple. The nave of the Cathedral is, I suppose, to be called Trans- 
itional, as the pier-arches are pointed, but the triforium and clere- 
story are purely Romanesque and very plain. The sub-arches of the 
triforium rest on coupled shafts, like the Moissac cloister. 

There is an unusual amount of subordinate buildings attached 
to Basel Cathedral, but I am sorry that I have no notes of them. 

Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. II, 3% 
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Thoroughly to master the city would take a long time, and my en- 
gagements here allowed me less than forty-eight hours, and the whole 
of that could not be given to architecture. The hall where the 
Council of Basel was held remains attached to the minster; and the 
Council-House of the Republic and the present Post-Office are also 
buildings well worth studying. Of the smaller churches, the most 
curious that I saw is that of St. Leonard, a Flamboyant building with 
an attached cloister. The nave and aisles, vaulted within with that 
intricate German vaulting which I at least never can draw, are 
grouped without under one enormous gable. The west end thus 
formed, with three very small windows, without buttresses, and 
ranging with some of the collegiate buildings, is as little ecclesiastical 
to look at as a west front can be. Within there is a good roodloft. 
The choir is apsidal, with elegant Geometrical windows, quite a con- 
trast to the west end. The single tower, crowned with a saddle-back, 
and that with a dachreiter, stands north of the choir. Another very 
fine church, seemingly a Friars’ church, with some elegant Geome- 
trical windows, stands close by the prison. I did not see the inside. 

The Cathedral of Chur is more remarkable for its position and for 
the extraordinary splendour of its shrines and ornaments of that kind 
than for anything in its architecture. It is a small and plain Transi- 
tional church, with a flat east end and a single modern side tower. 
Still the internal effect is much finer than could have been expected 
from its small size. The choir is raised on a huge flight of steps, 
rivalling Canterbury, or, considering the size of the church, one 
should rather say, rivalling Wimborne before it was spoiled. The 
effect of this, with the choir full of the officiating clergy, and the nave 
full of lay worshippers, cannot be surpassed by anything at Amiens 
itself. But the real glory of Chur is not this or that detail, but the 
whole grouping of the city; the young Rhine near the foot, and the 
mountain-streams rushing down towards it, the city covering the slope 
of the hill, crowned by the akropolis, with the cathedral and Bishop's 
palace, and the huge mountains soaring again above them, form one 
of the most striking scenes to be found anywhere. The cathedral is 
built right on the rock, from which, on the outside of the town, its 
masonry can hardly be distinguished. The akropolis, inhabited by 
the Catholic population, while the lower town is Protestant, still re- 
tains its walls and towers, the Bishop’s palace forming part of the 
fortress. Parts at least are of Romanesque work, and, I should say, 
of a date as early as any one chooses to give it. The parish church 
below has an apse and a side tower, and some good Flamboyant 
windows. 

The great feature of Ziirich is the Collegiate Church, the Gross- 
miinster, though it is only one important building out of several. It 
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is built almost wholly in a stern and plain but very effective sort of 
Romanesque, being in fact the first example of thoroughly German 
Romanesque which I saw. The difference from anything French or 
English is very striking. The plain square-edged piers and pilasters 
are the perfection of Romanesque severity. And we really do not 
want anything different; the plainness thoroughly suits the style, 
though the same plainness in a Gothic building would be intolerable. 
Each bay of the vault takes in two bays of the arcade, so that we 
doubt whether to call the nave one of three bays or of six, much as 
we do at Boxgrove. But the thing which mainly struck me on en- 
tering this my first German Romanesque minster was the triforium, 
the mdnnerchor, originally designed, and still used, as a gallery, and 
continued round the west end. This last feature reminded me of the 
original gallery at the west end of the large church at St. Emilion. 
It is made more curious at Ziirich by having been prolonged a bay 
westward into the church in a style still Romanesque, though more 
advanced than the rest. 

The Great Minster is not cruciform, but the choir and presbytery 
are well defined by arches. The effect of the tall, narrow, flat east 
end, with windows of unusual height for the style, is very singular, 
The choir has no regular aisles, but there is an apsidal chapel, some- 
what altered in later times, on the south side, and the north aisle also 
ends in an apse. Thus there are two apses, though they do not an- 
swer to one another. The minster has two western towers and a 
dachreiter over the choir-arch. The lower stages of the towers are 
Romanesque; they seem to have been carried up a stage higher in 
later times, and they were crowned with spires, as they may be seen in 
the view of Ziirich in Stumpff’s Chronicle. But in modern times they 
have been carried up higher and crowned with little cupolas, a change 
much to be regretted, though the effect is really not so bad as one 
might have expected. A crypt runs under the choir and presbytery ; 
on the north side is one of the best Romanesque cloisters in exist- 
ence, which I fancy is better known than the minster itself. It is 
carefully preserved, though its effect is lost by the buildings raised 
over it, forming a public girls’-school. There is a house, a canon’s 
house, I suppose, hard by, which should be noticed. 

The two great foundations of Ziirich have, so to speak, inter- 
changed sexes. The cloister of the Canons has been attached to 
a girls’-school; so, to make things straight, I found a school of boys 
quartered in the nuns’ cloister. The Frauenmiinster, the church of 
the princely Abbesses of Ziirich, who once claimed jurisdiction over 
the free landfolk of Uri, is not equal to the Grossmiinster, but it is 
a very interesting building nevertheless, This minster is cruciform ; 
it has no central or western tower, but two in the angles of the tran- 
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septs and choir, essentially the same arrangement as at Neufchitel, 
except that here the east end is flat. The choir and presbytery to- 
gether, as at present arranged—the roodloft, a very fine one, being 
placed across the eastern arch of the lantern—are very short, only 
one square of yaulting ; this part is of the same stern, plain, Roman- 
esque as the Great Minster; the nave is later and not very pleasing. 
The remains of the monastic buildings are extensive, and of various 
dates, including part of a Romanesque cloister, much plainer than that 
of the Great Minster. 

The architectural inquirer at Ziirich will find a great many bits 
to please him here and there, both in the secular buildings and in the 
desecrated monasteries. The splendid Predigerkirche or Dominican 
church, inferior only to the great Barfiisserkirche at Basel, I have 
already mentioned. Ziirich too had its Barfiisserkirche; there is 
only a small fragment of its desecrated church, but the cloister, 
worked into some of the public offices, is nearly perfect and is one of 
the gems of Ziirich, Let me express my special thanks to my friend 
Mr. Staub, without whose help I should not have found it out. It 
has a most wonderful set of windows, seemingly of the fourteenth 
century, hardly any two patterns being alike. It is curious to see 
how, in the striving after novelty, the artist has, in one case at least, 
hit upon the forms of our English Perpendicular, seemingly quite by 
accident. 

In what little I saw of the Forest Cantons, I came across no ancient 
churches at all. At Schwyz, Altdorf, and elsewhere, there are large 
churches, but of late date and of no architectural value. One is sorry 
for this ; it would be pleasant to find, in the spots which, of all spots 
in western Europe, are hallowed by the noblest associations, some 
visible memorials of the old days of Morgarten and Sempach. Pro- 
bubly the old landfolk of Schwyz and Uri—I have not been in Unter- 
walden—had only wooden churches, and the present buildings, though 
recent, may be the earliest that were built of stone. The great Abbey 
of Einsiedlen was unhappily wholly rebuilt after a fire, in the earlier 
part of the last century. It is something to see real Benedictine 
monks, under a real Abbot Henry the Fifth, in an Abbey which kept 
its thousandth year—shaming all tercentenaries—a year or two be- 
fore I was there. The church too is magnificent in its own way, and 
the library shows that the Einsiedlen monks are by no means behind 
the learning and science of modern times. But one is sorry to find, 
in such a place, everything new; even the groundplan of the building 
forsakes all ancient Benedictine precedent, and, though the church 
is truly splendid within, yet the general aspect of the whole pile is 
more like a barrack than an Abbey. 

Of the Hofkirche or Collegiate Church of Luzern the whole has 
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been rebuilt in modern times, except the two western towers. The 

interior, as an Italian building, is immeasurably inferior to Einsiedlen ; 

but the outline and general effect of a Gothic church has been better 
preserved than in any building of the sort that I ever saw. At a little 

distance one hardly feels that the whole is not ancient. The towers 

are thoroughly German, square, without buttresses, and crowned with 

lofty spires. In the windows I got my first specimens of German 

Flamboyant, much of the tracery being of that sort whose lines come 

to nothing and look quite unfinished, wholly unlike anything that we 

are used to either in England or in France. 

At Bern and Freiburg we return to what is strictly Burgundian 
ground, though it is only at Freiburg that we find the fact forced 
upon us by the presence of a considerable ‘‘ Welsh*’’-speaking popu- 
lation. In neither city is there any Romanesque building of any 
consequence, though I am not sure that the little parish-church by 
the bridge at Bern does not conceal some small fragments which may 
be older than the foundation of the city by Duke Berchthold. At Bern 
indeed churches are not what one most thinks of: fine as the min- 
ster is, it is almost lost in the general contemplation of that glorious 
city, its long streets and arcades and gateways, and the Senate-House 
so often trodden by those old patricians who have won themselves 
a name alongside of their brethren of Carthage, Venice, and Rome. 
The Senate-House, begun in 1406, has a grand external staircase with 
pillars and vaulting, and there is a Friars’ church, though not equal 
to those of Basel and Ziirich; but the thing really to see at Bern is 
the city itself. Throughout the main streets, the houses are built on 
arcades, of various dates and shapes, some plain, some ornamented, 
many with singularly fine oriels, but all keeping the same general 
effect. ‘This seems to be the result of a general rebuilding after 
a great fire in 1405°. The minster was begun in 1426, There is 
a certain general likeness between it and the minster at Freiburg, 
though the details are very different. One seldom sees either in 
France or in England so large a church with only a single western 
tower. Alby Cathedral resembles them in this one point, but in 
nothing else. They have, in fact, more likeness to some of our great 
parish churches, like Boston. As both are apsidal, I might have been 
rather expected to quote St. Michael’s, Coventry, but there is really 
more analogy with Boston. Wrexham, as having an apse, might be 
thought to come nearer still; but nothing at Wrexham, except the 
tower, is worthy of the comparison. The French architects commonly 





« “Welsch” in old German is opposed to “Tiitsch,” and means the Romance 
languages, the distinctively “ strange” tongues to the continental Teutons, as 
the Cymric is to us. 

* Justinger, Berner. Chronik, p. 255. 
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surrounded their apses with aisles and chapels; the Germans left 
them aisleless, standing erect, with lofty, and of course compara- 
tively narrow, windows. Such an apse has really more analogy to 
such a tall aisleless choir as Boston than it has to such an apse as 
St. Michael’s. Neither church has transepts; altogether the outline is 
that of a large English parish-church with an apsidal end, and quite 
different from either a French or an English minster. Freiburg, the 
earlier of the two, is much simpler in its external detail, not having 
the masses of pinnacles and flying-buttresses which have such a splen- 
did effect at Bern. The towers were both designed to be crowned 
with octagons, but that at Bern was never finished. If it had been, 
I suspect that it would have been the finer thing of the two, as the 
effect of the Freiburg octagon is rather spoiled by the staircase-turret 
being carried up without a break against both the square and the 
octagon. Otherwise the connexion of the two parts is very ingeniously 
managed, the octagon not rising from within a distinct parapet, as 
it does at Bern. To compare the two in detail, as I do my own 
Somersetshire towers, would take a long time; I will only say that 
the question between the richer work at Bern and the comparatively 
plain work at Freiburg is a fair matter of taste. 

Within, there can be no doubt of the vast superiority of Freiburg. 
It is not merely that the Catholic ritual allows Freiburg to retain its 
ancient arrangements, while at Bern the choir—by far the. finest part 
—is altogether blocked off. Did it indeed go by the choirs alone, 
I should prefer Bern, where the apse-windows and vaulting are ad- 
mirably managed, while those at Freiburg are rather meagre. But 
the poverty of the nave at Bern spoils the whole thing. It is merely 
an arcade with discontinuous imposts and badly-shaped arches, and 
a clerestory above. It is only the vaulting-shafts which save it from 
being absolutely ugly. It is doubtless later than Freiburg, but what 
then? Good Flamboyant, like good Perpendicular, is a very good 
thing ; but the nave of Bern is bad Flamboyant. The nave of Frei- 
burg is more like our Decorated, with real clustered pillars and very 
bold clustered vaulting-shafts ; over these is a small triforium. It is 
not a first-rate design, and I need not say that I should prefer either 
Early Gothic or good later Gothic; still it is much better than Bern. 
Freiburg has the difficult German vault only in the choir; the nave 
is quadripartite ; Bern has it in both parts. There is a great deal to 
study in both these churches in the way of detail and of fittings, on 
which I have not time to enlarge. 

There is a good deal to see at Freiburg besides the Minster ; town- 
walls, bridges, old houses, and smaller churches. One of the last, 
St. Mary’s, not very far from the Minster, is modern except a tall, 
plain, Romanesque tower, dating perhaps from the days of the elder 
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Duke Berchthold, the founder of the city. There is also some curious 
Geometrical tracery in the apse of the desecrated Augustinian church, 
and some elaborate work on a house near the lower bridge. Unluckily 
I had but a short time at Freiburg, and that was cut shorter still by 
a violent rain; so I have seen much less of a very interesting town 
than I should like to have done. 

Solothurn has little to show in the way of architecture. The 
Minster has been unluckily rebuilt in Italian; there is also a small 
apsidal church with a tall dachreiter, and one or two military towers, 
one of them claiming a boundless antiquity. 

In most of the Swiss towns the English traveller is much struck by 
the town walls, which are sometimes nearly perfect. In England we 
have but few town walls left; those that we have are mostly concealed 
by houses, and we have nowhere a series of towers retaining their 
original high roofs, These last are a striking feature in all the walls 
and castles that I have seen both in Switzerland and France; in 
England I doubt if there is a single one remaining. Romont and 
Morat, famous places in the Burgundian War, look, as you pass by 
them, like the towns in an illuminated Froissart. But of all things 
that I saw in this way the finest that I had any time to examine were 
the town walls of Luzern, with a series of towers with roofs of all 
kinds, the picturesque air of which cannot be surpassed. -They were 
built, I believe, towards the end of the fourteenth century, and a fairly 
accurate view of them may be seen in a strange picture in the Chronicle 
of Diebold Schilling of Luzern, lately published by the Luzern Go- 
vernment. Beside the towers, I must mention the three covered 
bridges adorned with pictures, one from local history, one from the 
Bible, and one with the Dance of Death. Unluckily the scriptural 
one has vanished, and the pictures lie neglected in the Water-tower. 
The historical bridge is also threatened, for what cause I cannot con- 
ceive, something I believe about a view. I know that, if I were 
a citizen of Luzern I should greatly miss the delightful walk among 
the pictures. Surely a Republic which has the sense to print local 
Chronicles will not be so inconsistent as to destroy local antiquities. 

Of Castles proper, Chillon is so well known as a popular lion that 
one is almost afraid to speak of it as a matter for serious study. Its 
outline is worthy of its position, and, though I had not time to get it 
up thoroughly, I could see that there was much to be studied in the 
way of detail. There are some excellent incipient Geometrical win- 
dows, which I suppose are the genuine work of Peter of Savoy, 
famous in English as well as in Burgundian history. In the Chapel 
are the very finest Early stalls I ever saw, exactly agreeing with these 
windows, but I was told on good authority that they were not in their 
right place there, but had been brought from Lausanne Cathedral, 
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I spoke casually of the Castle of Neufchatel, while speaking of 
the Minster there. Indeed the two form one group, there being very 
little space between the apse of the church and the west gate of the 
castle. This gate, with its heavy machicolations, and the huge roofs 
on its flanking towers, is most striking to an English visitor. The 
quadrangle of the castle, with several tall turrets, is highly picturesque. 
The style is mainly the later Swiss secular style of which I spoke at 
the beginning, but in a less eccentric form than many other examples, 
But in an obscure corner outside lie hidden a rich Romanesque door- 
way and window with other contemporary details. I cannot however 
think that they are earlier than the eleventh or twelfth century, though 
it would be pleasant, if one could, to believe that we have here 
a genuine fragment of the old palace of the Burgundian Kings, 

I have now said all that I have at present to say. But I hope 
that what I have said will be taken at what it is worth and no more. 
Except in a few matters of taste, I have been merely throwing out 
hints and not pronouncing deliberate judgments. I have been start- 
ing questions rather than answering them. I have seen but a few 
things in Switzerland; I have not spoken of all that I have seen; 
I have not fully described all of which I have spoken. Most of the 
great buildings of the country have been treated of at length by local 
antiquaries. But Englishmen in general know nothing of either the 
buildings or the books. My object has been to stimulate inquiry, to 
set both myself and others thinking, to show that Switzerland con- 
tains much worth examining in the architectural way, and that in 
Switzerland, as everywhere else, or rather even more in Switzerland 
than elsewhere, an intelligent study of the architecture must go 
hand in hand with the study of the political history. 
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SCOTTISH RECORD PUBLICATIONS. 


Ir was lately announced that the Right Hon. Sir William Gibson- 
Craig, Bart., Lord Clerk-Register of Scotland, had obtained the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to a series of publications which will 
throw open the rich, but hitherto little known, treasures of the Register 
House to the world of letters. Two official papers on the subject have 
been prepared by direction of the Lord Clerk- Register, and submitted 
by him to Her Majesty’s Government. These papers were drawn up 
by Dr. Joseph Robertson, Superintendent of the Literary and Anti- 
quarian Department, Register Office; and they present so succinct an 
account of the nature of the proposed publications, that we give Dr. 
Robertson’s paper nearly entire. The following are the chief points in 
the synopsis of the projected issue of records :— 


“The English calendars begin with the reign of King Henry VIII., in the year 
1509. If the Scottish series were to begin with the reign of King James IV., in 
the year 1488, it is believed that two or three volumes would suffice for a calendar 
of all the State correspondence which is preserved in Scotland down to the union 
with England in the year 1707. The collections of Scottish State papers are un- 
fortunately very imperfect. But their imperfections are in a great measure sup- 
plied by the registers of the Privy Council of Scotland, which embody the principal 
State papers of the time, and extend, with occasional interruptions, from the year 
1545 to the union with England in the year 1707. The interest and importance 
of these registers are very great. The Privy Council of Scotland was not only the 
Sovereign’s adviser in affairs of State, but (more especially after his accession to 
the English throne in the year 1603) was charged with the exercise of legislative, 
judicial, and administrative functions. There is no minute-book, index, or calendar 
of any sort to the registers, which extend to about 120 volumes. A calendar of 
their contents, it is supposed, might be compressed into six or seven volumes. 

“ A calendar of the Register of the Great Seal of Scotland—a record of Crown 
grants of lands, patents of honour, and the like—was begun many years ago by 
the late Mr. Thomas Thomson, Deputy-Clerk-Register of Scotland. It was brought 
down to the year 1614, but no part of it was ever finally revised for publication, 
and the first volume (containing the period from the year 1424 to the year 1439) 
either was not completed, or has not been deposited with the other volumes in Her 
Majesty’s General Register House. No great cost of pains, probably, would be 
required to make this work in some way available for the public service. Her 
Majesty’s General Register House has no adequate index or calendar to the three 
hundred volumes of the Record of the Great Seal—to great part of it, indeed, no 
index or calendar of any kind. 

“Another series of works in course of publication, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, by the authority of the Lord Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, is that of the ‘Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the Invasion of the Romans to the reign of Henry VIII.’ 

“The accounts of the Lords Treasurers of Scotland during the reigns of King 
James 1II., King James 1V., King James V., and Queen Mary—from the year 
1473 to the year 1567—give a singularly vivid picture of the higher life of the 
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country, and abound in illustrations of its constitutional, social, literary, and indus- 
trial history, often as graphic as they are authentic. 

“The information which the accounts of the Lords Treasurers supply after 1473 
is supplied for the period between that year and the year 1326 by the Rotuli 
Scaccariit Regum Scotorum, or Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, of the value of which 
it would be difficult to speak too highly. It is chiefly in these records that we 
must seek for all that can be known with certainty of the territorial produce, the 
domestic industry, the trade, the public revenue, the civil and military establish- 
ments, the modes:of life, the food, the dress, and even the amusements, of the people 
of Scotland, in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

“In the valuations and rentals of Church benefices in Scotland, made at various 
periods from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, there are ample materials for 
a volume which should in some measure supply for Scotland the information sup- 
plied for England in the Taxatio Ecclesiastica, circa A.D. 1291, and the Valor 
Ecelesiasticus, temp. Hen. VIII. 

“ Valuations of the lands, baronies, and ordships n tae several counties of Scot- 
land were taken at different periods for purposes of taxation, under the direction 
of the Crown or the Parliament. Many of these valuations appear unfortunately 
to have perished; but a sufficient number remains to make a volume which would 
throw much new and authentic light on the descent, tenure, division, and pro- 
gressive value, of property in land in Scotland. 

“The letters of the Sovereigns of Scotland before the accession of Queen Mary 
in the year 1542, are of great interest, many of them for the elegance of their 
Latinity, and more for the information which they afford as to the affairs not only 
of Scotland, but of England, Ireland, and several of the states of continental 
Europe. It is believed that all that now remain might be comprehended in one 
or two volumes. 

“A collection of the Charters of the Kings of Scotland in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries has long been wished for, and is indispensable to a proper 
knowledge of the history of the country during a period for which no official record 
of royal writs has been preserved. Some progress was made by the late Deputy- 
Clerk-Register of Scotland in gathering materials for the work. These materials 
are preserved in Her Majesty’s General Register House at Edinburgh, and with 
what has been accomplished by the labours of the Bannatyne Club, and other kin- 
dred societies, would prove of great service in the contemplated undertaking. 

“When the fifth and sixth volumes of the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland 
were published, under the authority of the Record Commissioners, in the years 
1817 and 1819, the registers of the Parliaments from 1639 to 1650 were not known 
to exist, and their acts and proceedings could only be given from the imperfect 
materials which are described in the Editor’s prefaces. The original registers— 
authenticated by the signature of Sir Alexander Gibson, of Durie, the Lord Clerk- 
Register for the time—have since been recovered from Her Majesty’s State Paper 
Office at London, whither they had been carried about the year 1654, and are now 
in Her Majesty’s General Register House at Edinburgh. ‘The late Mr. Thomas 
Thomson lost no time in having them transcribed, in order that they might be 
printed and published in such a form as to take the place of the two volumes which 
had been issued before their discovery. This intention has not yet been carried 
out. They contain many private or personal Acts, which materially affect existing 
interests. One of these has served already to terminate a litigation between two 
counties. 

“ This list is not a long one, but a considerable period would be required for the 
publication of the works which it enumerates. Looking to the narrow resources 
of this department, to the limited number of scholars qualified to edit such books, 
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and to the care which must be bestowed upon their preparation, the issue of two 
or three volumes a-year is the utmost that could be hoped for. 

“ Fac-similes of two volumes of Domesday Book, by the newly discovered process 
of photozincography, have recently been made, with the sanction of the Master of 
the Rolls, under the direction of Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E., at the Ordnance 
Survey Office at Southampton, by order of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury. 

“It would seem to be thus sufficiently ascertained that fac-similes of ancient 
records may be produced at a cost which will be defrayed by the prices received 
for the copies offered for public sale. 

“In these circumstances, it is hoped that means may now be found for carrying 
out a design for publishing fac-similes of some of the more ancient or interesting 
historical documents in Her Majesty’s General Register House at Edinburgh, 
which has long been entertained by the department of the Lord Clerk-Register 
of Scotland. 

“It would be enough to commend the volume to public favour to announce that 
it contained fac-similes of such documents as the Foundation Charter of Holyrood 
in 1128—the Declaration of Scottish Independence in 1320—King Robert Bruce’s 
Deathbed Letter to his Son and his Successors in 1329—the Acts of Settlement of 
the Crown upon the Stewarts in 1871 and 1373—the Foundation of the University 
of St. Andrews in 1413—the Declaration of the Estates of the Realm as to the 
Death of the Earl of Douglas by the King’s hands in 1452—the Declaration of the 
Parliament that perverse counsel was the cause of the conflict at Stirling in which 
King James III. was slain in 1488—the Institution of the Court of Session in 
1532—Queen Mary’s Bequest of her Jewels in 1566—thé King’s Confession of 
Faith in 1580-—the Act of Parliament of 1633 for the Establishment of Parish 
Schools—the King’s Covenant of 1638—the National Covenants of 1638 and 1639 
—the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643—the Act of the Estates in 1689, de- 
claring that they will continue to sit until they have secured the Protestant Reli- 
gion and the Liberties of the Kingdom—the Coronation Oath of King William and 
Queen Mary in 1689—the Treaty of Union with England in 1707.” 





RESTORATION OF THE HIGH CROSS AT WINCHESTER. 


A MEETING of the committee appointed to carry out the restoration of 
this elegant medieval structure was held at the Guildhall, Winchester, 
on Friday, October 14th, under the presidency of the Mayor, Thomas 
Waters, Esq. 

The Town Clerk laid before the meeting letters received from Mr. G. G. 
Scott, in which that gentleman gave his approbation to the proposition, that 
the three larger niches of the Cross should be filled with the suggested 
statues *, viz. King Alfred the Great, Florence de Lunn, the first Mayor of 
Winchester under its royal charter, in 1184, and Bishop William de Wyke- 
ham, the founder of Winchester College, and of New College, Oxford. The 
Town Clerk then read the report of the sub-committee appointed at the last 
meeting (July 4th), which stated that the subscriptions at present promised 
or paid amount to more than £490, being within a few pounds of Mr. Scott’s 
estimate for the complete restoration of the cross, and the erection of three 
large and eight small statues. 





* Gent. MaG., Aug. 1864, p. 190. 
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After some di:cussion it was resolved at once to proceed with the restora- 
tion of the Cross, it being understood that the statues should be inserted 
or omitted according to the available funds. 

The Rev. Dr. Moberly then said, “ Now that the committee has resolved 
to undertake the work, I will hand in a communication I received yesterday 
from Mr. Baigent, and move its adoption. It is a paper containing a list of 
the figures he recommends for the upper niches of the Cross, and I will read 
it to the committee :-— 


1. St. Swithun, the celebrated Bishop of Winchester, and tutor to King Alfred. 
In episcop:l vestments. 

‘2. Henry the Second, the grantor of the city charter. In regal costume, 
crowned, and holding a sceptre, and the charter with the great seal attached. 

‘3. St. Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, and rebuilder of its cathedral. In 
episcopal vestments. 

‘4. Seher de Quincy, Knt., the first Earl of Winchester, and one of the twenty- 
five barons who were deputed to enforce the observance of Magna Carta. He 
died in the Holy Land, in the year 1219. This figure would be in chain-armour, 
his surcoat and shield charged with his armorial bearings, as given upon his seal, 
of which there is a drawing preserved in one of the Cottonian Manuscripts. 

‘5. Mark le Fayre, Mayor and city benefactor. He was five times Mayor of 
Winchester, and died in the year 1418. In civilian’s dress. 

‘6. St. Grimbald, the celebrated monk and friend of King Alfred, who is said to 
have been the first professor of the Sacred Scriptures in the University of Oxford, 
and his name heads the list of its Chancellors. He died at Winchester, the first 
Superior of the New-Minster, in the year 903. 

‘7. John Devenisshe, Mayor and benefactor. This is a well-known name as 
connected with St. John’s Hospital, Winchester. In civilian’s dress. 

‘8. Sir Simon de Wynton, Knt., a benefactor to the city and cathedral, who 
died in the reign of Edward I., and was Sheriff of the county for two years. 
Figure in the armour of the period, with surcoat and shield.’ 


“This completes the series of the statues, and, Mr. Mayor, I will hand the 
paper to the Town Clerk for him to forward it to Mr. Scott.” 

The motion was unanimously carried, and the Town Clerk received the 
paper from Dr. Moberly. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as the Building Committee: The 
Mayor, ex officio, Dr. Moberly, Dr. Crawford, Rev. C. Collier, Mr. Baigent, 
Mr. Budden, and Alderman Fielder. ‘The collecting committee were all 
re-appointed, with thanks for their services, and the meeting broke up. 

Now that the public can perceive the work is earnestly taken in hand, it 
is to be hoped that the remaining deficiency in the funds (£100) will be early 
supplied to the committee, so that the completion of the undertaking might 
be at once effected. ‘I'he proposed series of statues will add greatly to the 
interest of this beautiful Cross, and it is pleasing to find such judgment exer- 
cised in their selection, and it is equally satisfactory to know that the work 
is to be left entirely in the hands of Mr. G. G. Soott, R.A. Any contributions 
towards completing the entire restoration of this interesting relic of the 
fifteenth century, will be thankfully received by the Mayor of Winchester, 
or by the Town Clerk, on behalf of the committee. 
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THREATENED DEMOLITION OF HESTON CHURCH. 


A tetteR in “ The Times’ a few weeks ago first made known to the 
public in general that it was in contemplation to destroy the church of 
Heston, which is one of the most interesting in the county of Middlesex. 
The letter was signed “J. C. J.” (the Rev. J. C. Jackson, of Hackney, 
we believe), and attracted considerable attention. Something more 
than letters to newspapers, however, appear to be needed, and being 
willing to do all that we may to prevent the threatened vandalism, we 
readily give insertion to the following “ protest” from the County 
Archeological Society. Whether the protest may answer its intended 
end or not, it cannot fail to be useful as shewing that the wanton de- 
struction of our ancient buildings will not go unheeded. 


LonDoN AND MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLOGIOCAL SOCIETY, 
No. 22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. 
26th September, 1864. 

At a Special Council Meeting, held at the Society’s Rooms, No. 22, Hart-street, 
on Monday, 26th September, 1864, “‘To consider the question of the proposed 
demolition of Heston Church, and the steps to be taken by this Society in reference 
thereto,” J. W. BurreRwortH, Esq., F.S.A., in the chair, 


RESOLVED :— 

“That this Meeting, having heard that it is in contemplation to destroy the 
Parish Church of Heston, which contains many features of Archwological 
interest, considers that a respectful protest should be made and forward.d 
to the proper Authorities.” 


RESOLVED :— 

“1. That this Council trusts that it has been misinformed that there is an 
intention to demolish the Church, either wholly or in part; and earnestly 
hopes that in any alterations which may be carried out, the very interesting 
Archeological features which the Church contains will be carefully preserved. 

“2. That this Council will be happy to attend by a deputation, and advise 
with the Authorities as to the preservation of the antiquities contained in 
the Church: 

“3. That a Copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, to the Reverend the Rector, and to the Church- 
wardens of the Parish of Heston.” 

An Extract from the Minutes. 

Tuomas Hvao, M.A., F.S.A., | Honorary 
CHARLES JOHN SHOPPEE, Secretaries. 





ROMAN BATH*. 


In the beginning of the present century Samuel Lysons published his 
Reliquie Britannico Romane, a work which, for completeness so far as it 
extended, and grandeur and beauty of illustration, will probably never be 





* “ Aque Solis ; or, Notices of Roman Bath. By the Rev. H. M. Scarth, M.A.” 
(4to. London: Simpkin and Co. Bath: Peach.) 
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equalled in this country. No less than twelve of its large plates are devoted 
to the antiquities of Bath, which are treated in every respect with the skill 
and learning that mark the works of this earnest and accomplished antiquary. 
It is probable that in the clever restorations of the two temples something 
is due to fancy; but, at the same time, the remains discovered warrant 
much of the reconstruction, and the buildings when standing could not have 
been very unlike what Lysons has conceived them to have been. He con- 
sidered that two distinct temples were erected to the tutelary goddess 
Minerva ; the larger addressed to Minerva proper, the Pallas of the Greeks 
and Romans, with the Gorgon’s head, with helmet, owl, and armour; the 
smaller to Sulminerva, a divinity compounded of Minerva and Sul, a topical 
deity, who in Lysons’ restoration is represented as Diana or Luna, with 
crescent and whip. The name Aque Solis is not given by Ptolemy, who de- 
signates the place merely as remarkable for its hot springs; but it is given in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus midway in the journey from Isca to Calleva. Gale 
and others conceived that these hot springs were dedicated to Apollo, Pallas, 
and Hercules, from the altars with representations of those deities ; but in 
such a town it is very likely that scores of different altars were set up, accord- 
ing to the taste and fancy of the devotees. More to the purpose is the asser- 
tion of Solinus, that the hot springs in Britain were under,the protection of 
Minerva, for upon the spot itself we find no less than five of the inscriptions 
refer to the prevalence of the worship of Sulminerva. Lysons quotes M. de 
Gebelin on the Celtic root of sal, from which he derives several Latin words, 
as salio, salus, &c., and others where sal is changed into su/, as consul, &c., 
and thus dea Sul may be synonymous with dea Salus. The subject is interest- 
ing, and the Bath remains are in many ways suggestive and enticing to spe- 
culation : it may be observed, however, that what Lysons took for a serpent 
and staff, the symbol of Hygeia or Salus, is really a whip common to Apollo 
or the Sun, but here associated with Luna, or Sulminerva, if indeed the figure 
and inscription were originally associated, and they are said and allowed to 
have been found together. A fragment of sculpture with portions of rays is 
suggestive of a third temple, to Apollo. The costly and almost inaccessible 
work of Lysons, though it can never be superseded, fully justifies Mr. Scarth in 
reproducing the illustrations and descriptions of former times; and espe- 
cially when he adds to them those of the present day, thus doing for Bath 
a service that will be gratefully accepted by every lover of our national anti- 
quities. Some will be surprised to find how comparatively scanty are those 
minor objects which are so abundantly supplied by most places of Roman 
origin ; but this deficiency is compensated by inscriptions, and sculptures, 
and a bronze head of heroic size, which forms the frontispiece to the volume. 

This rare work of art attracted the attention of Sir H. Englefield, who 
caused a cast to be made for the Society of Antiquaries, which is preserved 
in their Museum. Mr. Scarth confidently considers this remarkable head to 
have belonged to a statue of Pallas. Ie observes :— 

“The head appears to have been broken off from a statue, the neck bearing 
evidence of violence in the uneven and ragged outline; and there are perforations 
in the upper part of it, shewing that some ornament was formerly fixed upon it 
above the hair. What this ornament was, may probably be conjectured from 
a drawing of a terra cotta head of Pallas Athene, from Calvi, engraved in Mr. 
Birch’s ‘ Ancient Pottery and Porcelain,’ (vol. i. p. 168), which in expression much 
resembles the bronze head: it may, however, have been a helmet.” 
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We are, however, disposed to agree with Horsley and Warner, and one of 
our contemporary antiquaries, that the head has in it more of the male than 
female character, and Mr. Waller’s etching of the Apollo or Antinous of Lille- 
bourne (Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iii.) should be referred to in justification of 
Mr. Roach Smith’s opinion, which differs from Mr. Scarth’s, from Mr. Hunter’s, 
and from Whitaker’s. There can be nd doubt that Hadrian erected nu- 
merous statues both in marble and in bronze to Antinous, the features and 
general character of which resemble somewhat Apollo in his more feminine 
aspect; or, we should even be more disposed to think the head had been 
radiated, and intended for Apollo himself rather than Pallas. 

The inscriptions form a very important division of the volume. They have 
mostly been previously published and discussed ; but they are here reviewed 
with sound judgment, and with corrections in some instances. In plate 
xviii. the artist has, it would seem, not read the ligatured letters of the 
word Threpte, which appear clearly in Lysons. The Lowcetio in plate xii. 
is a rectification of Lysons and Warner, who read it as two words, 10V . CETIO. 
The sculpture of a dog carrying a deer is quite new to us. As Mr. Scarth 
conjectures, it probably formed part of a tomb. It was feund about five 
years ago, on the line of the Foss Road as it passes through Walcot into 
Bath, where the sepulchral inscription to Julius Vitalis and many funeral 
remains were discovered. No doubt the forms of the British dogs are to be 
recognised in those bold artistic figures upon a particular class of Romano- 
British pottery ; but there is an entire hunting scene extant, or was very 
lately, in a tessellated pavement discovered at East Coker, to which we may 
direct Mr. Scarth’s attention. It represents two men fully draped in a cos- 
tume which we may accept as Romano-British of, apparently, the third 
or fourth century, with spears, returning home with a deer slung upon a pole 
between them: with them is a dog sitting and looking up towards the 
animal it has assisted in capturing. 

The contribution to Roman metallurgy is acceptable. Mr. Scarth does not 
agree with Mr. Yates in thinking that the pig of lead found at Bath, in- 
scribed with the name of the Emperor Hadrian, was produced from the Shrop- 
shire mines. He observes :— 


“TI should rather incline to think that it was the product of the Mendip mines, 
which were worked much earlier by the Romans than those in Shropshire: pro- 
bably, however, in the reign of Hadrian one uniform stamp prevailed for all the 
mines under the Roman dominion in Britain. The lead bearing a Roman stamp dis- 
covered in Somerset, is the earliest of any found in our island. That found August, 
1853, near Blagdon, Somerset, probably dates as far back as 4.D. 48 ; that at Wook- 
ley, near Wells, a.p.49, Thus the Mendip mines were worked as early as the time of 
Claudius by the Romans; or, at all events, the produce of the mines then in work 
was put under tribute, and received the Emperor’s mark. At Charterhouse-on- 
Mendip abundant traces of Roman mining have been observed ; near the site of 
the Roman station is a perfect Roman amphitheatre,” &c. 


Mr. Yates, in a communication to the Institute, alludes to these mines ; 
but they appear worthy of a much closer examination. Mr, Scarth adds :— 


“Near the spot where the Roman pig-lead was found, some instruments have 
since been discovered. In January, 1861, two stone coffins were exposed. One 
contained the skeleton of a young female embedded in fine white sand, which, on 
being submitted to careful microscopic examination, was found to be similar in 
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composition to that obtained from the mineral veins which produce lead ore in 
Mendip; and no sand of the same description is found nearer to Bath than the 
Mendip hills.” 


As we turn over the pages of Mr. Scarth’s volume we are forcibly struck 
with the indifference shewn by the people of Bath towards their antiquities. 
Acts of ruthless destruction are continually recorded; and, as before ob- 
served, the miscellaneous objects engraved are quite inadequate to what we 
should expect from a place of such importance. Of these, the uppermost 
figure in plate xxxv. we should require to examine closely before we con- 
sented to acknowledge its Roman parentage. But Mr. Scarth has done his 
best to record all he could find; he has extended his researches into the 
neighbourhood of Bath with advantage ; and we heartily welcome the exer- 
tions of so earnest and intelligent an explorer, who is a valuable accession to 
the small band of practical, working, British archeologists. 





THE FOSSILS OF THE CAVE OF BRUNIQUEL. 


A Great body of evidence bearing on the antiquity of man has recently been 
obtained. The Cave of Bruniquel (Tarn et Garonne), was, in 1863, first explored 
by the proprietor, Vicomte de Lastic St. Jal, who obtained from it numerous 
specimens of remains of animals, flint implements, bone implements, fashioned 
and carved by means of the flint knives, and, finally, what the Vicomte be- 
lieved to be human remains, all imbedded in the dreccia. On receiving a letter 
to this effect, Professor Owen proceeded in January, 1864, to Bruniquel, 
explored the cavern, observed other human remains in situ, and determined 
among the collection of fossil animals the remains of a reindeer and of two 
kinds of extinct deer, a few remains of red deer, the extinct Bos primigenius, 
and many other species. About 80 per cent. of the beasts killed for food by 
the primitive inhabitants of the cavern consisted of a large variety of the rein- 
deer. Having satisfied himself of the value of the discovery, the Professor 
immediately returned to England, and requested the trustees of the Museum 
to acquiesce without delay in the addition of this treasure to our national 
stores. Meantime, the visit of Professor Owen appears to have stimulated the 
French authorities, and Professors Milne-Edwards and Lartet were despatched 
on a commission of inspection. They also recognised the value of the dis- 
covery; and presently an offer was made from the French Government slightly 
outbidding that which Professor Owen had made, under the necessary reserve 
of approval by the trustees. The Vicomte, however, adhered to his verbal 
treaty with the Professor, who telegraphed the assent of the trustees. Thus 
this large collection of fossils—some 1,500, many still imbedded in the calcified 
mould of mud in which they were found beneath the stalagmite—is now de- 
posited in the British Museum ; and the history of these specimens is being 
carefully deciphered by Professor Owen, who will, it is understood, find in 
them materials for more than one contribution to the history of fossil man. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. } 





ARCH. ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Warwick Meetine, Jury 26—Aveusr 2. 
(Continued from p. 475.) 
Saturday, July 30, Visrr to CHarLEcoTE AND SrRATFORD. 


~The chief business of the day was an excursion to Charlecote and 
Stratford-on-Avon. Previous to the excursion, however, there was 
a meeting at the Warwick Court-house for the reading of papers. Four 
papers were set down in the programme, but in consequence of their 
length, only two were read, when the hour of departure for Stratford 
arrived. These were,— 

1. “On the Life and Times of John de Stratford,” by the Dean 
of Chichester. 

2. “ Boscobel, and the Escape of Charles II.,” by the Rev. G. Dodd. 

Early in the afternoon the majority of the members, accompanied by 
a number of ladies, proceeded by road to Stratford-on-Avon, calling on 
the way at Charlecote-park, the seat of the Lucy family, the descendants 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, whose name is so intimately associated with the 
life of Shakespeare. 

On reaching Charlecote the first halt was made at the parish church, 
a new and beautiful structure erected on the site of the old Norman 
church, which was pulled down in 1849. The monuments of the Lucy 
family attracted much notice and admiration. The Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Shakespeare’s time is represented in a recumbent position, clad in 
armour, with his wife by his side, both figures being sculptured in 
white marble. A tablet on the wall above records the worthy knight's 
high estimate of his lady's virtues. ‘The monument on the opposite side 
is to the memory of the eldest son of Sir Thomas Lucy. His name 
was also Thomas, and he was knighted in 1593, during his father’s 
lifetime. Facing the entrance to the chapel is another monument, 
erected by the widow of the third Sir Thomas, who was knighted by 
James I., and died in 1630. Beneath a canopy supported by four 
pillars are the effigies of the knight and his wife, the female figure 
recumbent, but the male only reclining. Lady Lucy, who survived 
her husband eight years, sent portraits of herself and Sir Thomas to 
the celebrated sculptor Bernini, at Rome, commissioning him to 
execute the finest work his skill could produce. The likenesses were 
copied by the artist in a manner that fully justified his selection for 
the task, and seldom has a more beautiful face than that of the lady 
been imaged in monumental marble. On quitting the church, a few 
minutes’ ride brought the visitors in front of Charlecote Hall. The 
Lucys, who have been settled at Charlecote at least seven hundred 
years, deduce their pedigree from Roger de Charlecote, in the reign 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vor, II. 4B 
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of Richard I.; but it was not till the time of Henry ITI. that the 
family assumed its present name. The mansion dates from early in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and is built of brick, with stone coignes. Two 
projecting wings flank the spacious centre, which is approached by 
a broad walk bordered with velvet lawns and flower-beds. The place 
in all its main features is unaltered from Shakespeare’s day ; the great 
gates, flanked by their stone towers, are still standing ; and the house 
itself—the exterior at least—is much the same, with its stone-casemated 
windows, and its octagon towers at each corner crowned with their 
vanes. Inside, the old hall, which is of stately proportions, still retains 
its wide fire-place and its deep bay windows, blazoned with armorial 
bearings, in which the memorable luces are conspicuous. The collec- 
tion of pictures includes family portraits by Holbein, Lely, Kneller, 
Gainsborough, Buckner, and others ; some fine specimens of the Dutch 
masters, and works by Raffael, Vandyck, Guercino, Canaletti, Cuyp, 
Snyders, Berghem, Sebastian del Prombo, Titian, and Velasquez. A 
passing glance at these was all that the time admitted; nor could the 
numerous articles of vertu be more than cursorily inspected. 

On reaching Stratford the visitors were met at the church by the 
Vicar (Rev. G. Granville). In reply to inquiries he observed that the 
church was anciently a collegiate as well as a parish church, having 
a priest and four deacons, the latter of whom were probably much 
engaged in ministering to surrounding parishes. The collegiate cha- 
racter of the church was done away with in the time of Henry VIII., 
since which period a vicar and chaplain have been the working clergy 
of the parish, with stipends paid by the corporation. 

Mr. Beresford Hope pointed out the fact that this was no common 
parish church, but a collegiate church. The length was 197 ft., being 
larger than Coventry Church. Moreover it was a cross church, and 
must have been arranged, looking at the chancel, for a large body of 
clergy. He called upon the Vicar to give them some account of the 
foundation of this collegiate church. 

The Rey. the Vicar being thus appealed to, said that in the time of 
John de Stratford, respecting whom they had heard so interesting a 
paper read that morning by Dr. Hook, this church had a dean and four 
priests, and, as at that time the population was not equal to the number 
of priests, they were employed in visiting the neighbouring parishes. 
The deanery was done away with in the time of Henry VIII., and the 
lands were placed in the hands of the corporation, who from that time 
paid certain stipends to the vicar and chaplain. The living was now 
only parochial. About thirty years ago the church was restored. The 
galleries then placed in it, though objectionable in an archeological point 
of view, were less so than any of the galleries he (the Vicar) knew. The 
door on the north side of the chancel was the entrance to the charnel- 
house, which had been pulled down some time ago. That part of the 
church in which they were assembled was built in the fifteenth century. 
The tower and transept were of much earlier date. 

Mr. Severn Walker, Secretary to the Worcester Diocesan Architec- 
tural Society, said there were originally two altars—the parochial altar 
at the east end of the south aisle, and the collegiate altar in the usual 
place, the east end of the chancel. He pointed out the fact (not noticed 
by everybody) that the columns supporting the nave-arcade are not 
octagonal but hexagonal. He also pointed out three panels in front of 
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the west window as being rather unusual. The spire was modern, but 
copied from the old one, 

Mr. Beresford Hope asked for some information as to the re-colouring 
of the bust of Shakespeare, on which 

The Vicar said the reason he had, in conjunction with his fellow- 
townsmen, for restoring the monument to its original colour was, that 
they conceived the monument ought to bear as much as possible the 
stamp and character of the day when it was placed there. He did not 
mean to say that as it was the monument was better than in stone colour, 
but the object was to have it restored to its original appearance. He 
himself saw the work done. The monument was taken down, put into 
a tub of water and chemicals and the stonewash washed off. In this 
process, of course the paint beneath was slightly rubbed off, and where 
this was done it was carefully repainted. They simply cleared it of its 
whitewash. He was aware that this work had been much canvassed, but 
he believed there were now only one or two persons of an opinion that 
they had done wrong in removing the wash that covered the old paint. 

Adjourning to the vestry, the party curiously examined the register, 
or what, from the uniform appearance of the writing, must have been 
a copy of the old register. There were found duly entered the baptism 
and death of Shakspeare, as follows :— 

“ Birth.—1564, April 26. Gulielmus filius Johannis Shakspere.” 

“ Death.—1616, April 25. Will. Shakspeare, Gent.” 

It will be observed that the name of the bard is spelt differently in 
the above entries. The Vicar pointed out in the churchyard the sedilia 
belonging to the old parochial altar, which he had rescued from the old 
church. 

The Chapel of the Holy Cross in the middle of the town was next 
visited, and the ruins of New-place hard by, which are walled in and 
preserved. The foundations, which shew the ground-plan of the building 
where Shakespeare breathed his last, are bared. Shakespeare’s birth- 
place in Henley-street was the last place visited, and some time was 
spent in its examination. The walls of the room in which the poet was 
born are still covered with autographs, among which is that of Sir Walter 
Scott. Lord Byron’s was once there, but cannot now be traced. The 
attendant informed the visitors that this practice of scribbling on the 
walls was now forbidden, but in fact, the veto is unnecessary, for there 
is no vacant space for another name. The Museum is fast increasing. 
In it are to be seen Shakespeare’s signet-ring, his school-desk, and the 
indenture of his purchase of New-place. Here also is the old signboard 
of the “* Falcon” at Bidford, where, as tradition goes, the bard and his 
townsmen once engaged in a toping tournament with the villagers, and 
got worsted. The old font from the church is in the garden behind the 
house, where the Mayor of Stratford, addressing the visitors, informed 
them of the service rendered by Mr. Halliwell in putting the house in 
order ; how the old “ Swan and Maidenhead,” a part of the property, had 
been restored; and how the garden had been bought piecemeal as funds 
permitted, so that the map of the old purchase in Shakespeare’s father’s 
time would now pretty well serve as the map of the property secured to 
the public for ever. 

The party returned to Warwick, where the conversazione in the Corn 
Exchange was well attended. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Ipswich Coneress, Ave. 8—13. 
(Continued Srom p. 486.) 


Wednesday, Aug. 10. Excursion to CoLcHEsTER. 


Tue day’s proceedings commenced by an excursion to Colchester, to 
which a special train gave great facility. A large party quitted Ipswich 
at half-past 9 a.m., and were met at the Colchester station and con- 
ducted to the Town-hall, where they were received by Major Bishop, the 
Mayor and Corporation, the Members of Parliament for the county and 
borough, together with numerous individuals of importance in the 
neighbourhood, and a large attendance of the clergy, including the 
Ven. Archdeacon of Sudbury, Lord Arthur Hervey; the Rev. J. H. 
Pollexfen, Secretary to the Essex Archeological Society; the Rev. C. 
Merivale, Chaplain to the House of Commons; Rev. H. R. Somers 
Smith, Rev. R. B. Mayor, Rev. R. S. Cummins, Rev. E. Ewen, &c. 
J. G. Rebow, Esq., High Steward, P. O. Papillon, Esq., M.P., Dr. Bree, 
Dr. Wallace, &c. were also present. 

In the council-chamber were displayed the silver-gilt mace, the 
grace-cup, and other regalia belonging to the Corporation, and the 
Mayor having taken the chair, begged in the name of the Corporation 
to offer to the President and members of the British Archeological 
Association a most hearty welcome to their ancient town—one which 
presented a large field for archeological research as regarded Roman, 
Saxon, and Norman remains; and he trusted the meeting would prove 
one of great gratification to all present. 

Geo. Tomline, Esq., M.P., as President of the Association, acknow- 
ledged the kindness of the Mayor and Corporation; after which the 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne read a paper “On the Population and Taxation 
of Colchester, taken for Collecting a Quindime in the twenty-ninth year 
of the Reign of Edward I.” (1301), which will be printed in extenso 
in the Journal. 

The Mayor announced that luncheon had been prepared at the Town- 
hall for the Association at three o’clock, whereupon the party proceeded, 
under the guidance of the Rev. J. H. Pollexfen and the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne, to make inspection of the antiquities of Colchester. 

They proceeded first to the Balkerne or Balkon Hill and Gate, which 
Mr. Hartshorne said was one of the most perfect specimens of Roman 
building, consisting of alternate layers of brick and masonry, in Col- 
chester, and perhaps in England; he described the construction of the 
building and the old guard-house, the walls of which are still standing 
to a considerable height, whilst there are also considerable remains of 
the tunnel-like gateway leading inside the walls. Mr. Hartshorne 
pointed out a peculiarity in the construction of the wall, in having four 
courses of ashlar or cement stone, alternated by four courses of Roman 
brick. At Lincoln the courses were arranged in threes; but the general 
number was two, including the castles of Silchester, Rochester, Dover, 
Pevensey, &c. After leaving the Balkon-gate the party walked outside 
the walls, which are also good specimens of Roman building, to the old 
Norman castle, in the library of which they assembled. 

Mr. Hartshorne read a paper upon the castle. The keep in which 
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they were, and which was all that remained, was formerly surrounded 
by a fosse, which might be the work of the Romans or of a much later 
period. The admixture of Roman bricks with flint stone gave the 
building a singular effect. The tower was octagonal in shape, and from 
its irregularity of construction it had a rough and dilapidated appear- 
ance. It was clear the castle was erected before the year 1130, and he 
inferred that the keep was complete in the year 1170, and in 1180 he 
believed the whole building to have been finished, as it appeared that it 
then required reparation. ‘The doorway seemed to be of a later period 
than the building itself. The castle was memorable for two assaults 
which it underwent in the fifteenth century. Colchester Castle was 
never of the same altitude as other Norman castles in England—though 
the keep was larger it was not so great a height; the vaulting was also 
greater than usual. It had been said by a recent writer that the castle 
was Roman and the chapel dedicated to Claudius, but he was certain, 
from the character of the building, that no portion of it could be attri- 
buted to a period earlier than the Norman Conquest, though the 
materials were old Roman bricks and flint, with stone facings; and 
Mr. Hartshorne expressed his belief that it was erected in the reign of 
Henry I., and in support of this opinion he adduced historical evidence. 
The paper by Mr. Hartshorne has been drawn up with the greatest 
possible care, and the several particulars elaborately discussed. It will 
appear in extenso in the Journal of the Association. 

After the reading, an extended discussion took place, relating prin- 
cipally to the employment of Roman tiles in Norman buildings, between 
Mr. Gordon Hills, Mr. Geo. Godwin, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Thomas Wright, 
and others, which will be collected together and also arranged for pub- 
lication in the Journal. 

The museum and the vaults underneath the castle were then visited. 
The latter are very extensive, and after exploring them the party walked 
round the castle and through the grounds of Mrs. Round, and thence to 
the picturesque and in part ivy-covered ruins of St. Botolph’s Abbey, 
where Mr. Roberts gave an outline of the history of the abbey. It was 
founded in the beginning of the twelfth century by a monk named 
Inulph, who was the first prior, and the work of the remains was of 
about that date. Besides the ruins of the church, but little trace of the 
monastery remains, and he regretted that excavations had not been 
made, and the extent of the buildings ascertained by this means. It 
was said, although the assertion was disputed, that this was the first 
abbey inhabited by the Capuchins. The dimensions of the church are 
about 100 ft. in length and 26 ft. in width, with aisles. There appeared 
to have been two towers at the west end, and a gallery all round the 
church. The principal feature in the ruins are the massive Norman 
round columns, which, as is the case with almost the whole of the re- 
mains, are constructed of old Roman materials. The west front is 
a beautiful example of the architecture of the period and of interlacing 
arches, and the centre doorway is exceedingly handsome, and imme- 
diately over this door are indications of a wheel window. 

The next place visited was St. John’s Abbey Gate. This is the sole 
remnant of the once famous and powerful abbey of St. John, which 
was founded in 1095 or 1096, but the works progressed very slowly, 
and it was finished in 1120. The gateway, however, as it now stands, 
is evidently of a later period, and is in the Perpendicular style, and built 
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of flint faced with stone; there are the remains of what must have been 
a handsome stone niche on either side of the door, and there is a pin- 
nacle on each side. Mr. Roberts, who read a paper on the abbey, said 
the gate was built in the very latest period of the existence of the abbey, 
and probably quite at the end of the fifteenth century. 

At St. Giles’, a plain old church, there was nothing to be seen but 
the stone in memory of “The two most valliant captains, Sir Chas. 
Lucas and Sir George Lisle, Knights, who, for their eminent loyalty to 
their sovereign, were, on the 28th day of August, 1648, by the command 
of Sir Thos. Fairfax, then general of the Parliamentary army, in cold 
blood, barbarously murdered.” Sir C. Lucas and Sir G. Lisle held 
Colchester Castle against General Fairfax, and when the castle was 
taken they were shot. 

Holy Trinity Church was next visited. The whole interest in the 
church is centred in the tower, which has been thought to be Saxon. 
Mr. Roberts addressed the company on the tower, and said he thought 
it was not Saxon: it has every characteristic of a Norman tower built 
with old Roman materials. The point which had been chiefly relied 
upon to prove that it was Saxon, was a pointed doorway in the west 
wall of the tower, made entirely of Roman bricks. 

Mr. Godwin observed that he could see no reason whatever why the arch, 
which was not so much pointed as a straight-lined arch, was not a Saxon 
arch. It was either very early Norman or Saxon, and he did not see why 
it should not just as well have been built before, as after the Conquest. 

Mr. Roberts observed that there was no mention of the church in 
Domesday-book; he did not mean to say positively that it was not 
Saxon, but he would say it was either Saxon or Norman, although his 
opinion was that it was Norman. 

This was the last place visited before the company adjourned to the 
Town-hall, in the Assembly-room, in which a very handsome cold col- 
lation was provided by the Corporation. 

The chair was taken by the Mayor (Major Bishop), who was sup- 
ported by the Ven. Lord Arthur Hervey; G. Tomline, Esq., M.P.; 
J. C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P.; P. O. Papillon, Esq., M.P.; J. G. Rebow, 
Esq.; the Mayor of Ipswich, G. C. E. Bacon, Esq.; Dr. Bree; 
E. Grimwade, Esq.; Rev. J. H. Pollexfen; W. 8. Yarington, Esq. ; 
W. Brown, Esq. ; Dr. Drummond, &c. 

The Mayor proposed the health of the President of the British 
Archeological Association (Mr. ‘Tomline), and success to the Associ- 
ation. He thanked the Association for the honour they had done Col- 
chester in visiting it: he believed it was their first visit, but he hoped 
it would not be the last. 

Mr. Tomline said he was sure that he rose to express the unanimous 
opinion of the members of the Association present, and of those unhappy 
members who were absent, when he thanked the Mayor and Corporation 
and the town of Colchester at large for the hearty reception they had 

iven them. _ 

Mr. J. C. Cobbold, M.P., said, next to the President of the Arche- 
ological Association they would expect to have brought before them the 
name of the Mayor of Colchester. He knew well the estimation in which 
the Mayor was held at Colchester, and he also felt sure that the mem- 
bers of the British Archeological Association from this time would also 
hold him in high estimation for the great hospitality he had shewn them. 
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He proposed “ The health of the Mayor and Corporation of Colchester.” 
The Mayor shortly responded. 

Mr. Pettigrew said he rose to invite them to do that which he knew 
would be most acceptable, not only to every member of the British 
Archeological Association, but to every visitor who had had the grati- 
fication of joining them upon this occasion. He availed himself of the 
privilege of his position in this Association to call attention to one of 
the advantages arising from assemblages of this nature, and from ex- 
cursions having for their object the illustration of the history of the 
country by the examination of its antiquities. It had been his good 
fortune for twenty-one years to experience this advantage in various 
counties of England. The assembling of a congress was not a project 
originating with this country, it was of French origin, and it was follow- 
ing out a plan adopted by a gentleman in Normandy that the British 
Archeological Association resolved to hold a congress in 1844 in the 
city of Canterbury. These meetings had not only tended to their own 
enlightenment individually in carrying out their pursuits, but they had, 
by assembling in different parts, brought them in communication with 
other bodies and individuals, with like feelings, engaged in similar pur- 
suits, and all actuated by the same most laudable motives. On no 
occasion, he was sure, had that Association been more highly gratified 
than they had on the present, in meeting with the venerable and noble 
President of the Bury and Suffolk Institute. They not only felt greatly 
indebted for the kind manner in which his Lordship, as President of that 
body, had invited all the members of his Society to meet the Associ- 
ation on the occasion of their visit to Bury St. Edmunds, and also in 
calling upon those members to render assistance and to afford opportu- 
nities for investigation in whatever part they might assemble, but they 
had had, besides that, the great advantage of his Lordship’s presence 
during their examination. It must be highly gratifying to the worthy 
Mayor and the inhabitants of this town, equally so with those belonging 
to their body, to have had the honour of Lord Arthur Hervey’s attend- 
ance to-day, and he begged, therefore, to offer their best thanks for the 
great courtesy he had extended to them, and to propose “ The health 
of Lord Arthur Hervey,” coupling with it ‘Success to the Bury and 
Suffolk Institute.” 

The Ven. Archdeacon Lord A. Hervey responded, observing that he 
must look upon the present meeting as the most interesting and in- 
structive he had ever attended: they might go through all England 
and not find a more interesting field than Colchester. As he went 
round those old Roman walls he felt surprised at himself that he had 
lived so many years within a couple of hours of Colchester and never 
been round those walls. He did not, however, regret that he had not 
seen the antiquities of Colchester till that day, as he had had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing them so ably commented upon, and he begged to pro- 
pose “ The health of those gentlemen who had read the able papers 
they had listened to,” connecting with the toast the name of the Rev. 
Mr. Hartshorne. 

Mr. Hartshorne returned thanks. 

Mr. Roberts also acknowledged the toast, observing that Colchester 
had been very far from exhausted that day. He expressed his desire 
that some steps should be taken for obtaining a plan of the Abbey 
Church of St. John and the Abbey of St. Botolph. 
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The Mayor proposed “ The health of the Permanent President of the 
Association, Mr. Pettigrew.” 

Mr. Pettigrew said he did not lay any claim to be President, or Per- 
manent President of the Association, though he had long been a Vice- 
President and Treasurer of the Association. He spoke of the value of 
the proceedings of the British Archeological Association in verifying 
history, and he might say that in their annual congresses, held in one 
or another part of the country, they had done good service to the cause 
of antiquity. 

The members returned to Ipswich, where an evening meeting was 
held in the great council-chamber, the Presrpent in the chair. 

After some observations upon the interesting proceedings of the day, 
and the kind reception the Association had received at Colchester, and 
some remarks on the work of restoration going on in that town, 
Mr. Roberts, with reference to the tower of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, said he feared he had not made himself fully understood. He 
firmly believed it to be a Norman tower; he saw nothing in it to induce 
him to believe that it was Saxon, or any portion of it, and there was 
nothing inconsistent with Norman work. 

Mr. Hartshorne confessed that he formerly regarded the tower as 
Saxon, but since he had heard Mr. Roberts’s remarks, and looked at 
the tower immediately after leaving the castle, he was prepared to 
express his decided opinion that it was Norman. 

Mr. T. Wright, with reference to Colchester Castle, doubted much 
whether the bricks used in its construction were Roman, for they were 
not, as was usually the case where old Roman bricks were used, thrown 
in in rough masses, and from various other small circumstances he 
thought they were not Roman but Norman. There was no appear- 
ance of Roman mortar adhering to these bricks, and it would be next 
to impossible to procure so large a number of Roman bricks cleaned 
from mortar as were used in that castle. 

Mr. Phillips was struck with the enormous quantity of the tile-bricks 
to be found in Colchester, and questioned whether so large a quantity 
could be obtained from the ruins of the old Roman city. He concurred 
with Mr. Wright’s opinion. 

Mr. Roberts said there were bricks in the castle to which the Roman 
mortar adhered. 

Mr. Hartshorne thought it highly probable that there was an ad- 
mixture of Norman and Roman bricks. 

It was then agreed that the entire subject should be reported on, and 
the President called upon Mr. Thos. Wright, F.S.A., to read his paper 
“On the MS. Song-book of an Ipswich Minstrel of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury.” He said the late Mr. Fitch of Ipswich had some years ago a MS. 
of songs and carols, apparently of the age of Henry VI., and which 
probably constituted the minstrel’s stock-in-trade. This MS. book was 
found in the municipal records of the borough of Ipswich, and it being 
thought that it had no business there it was taken away. Mr. Fitch 
gave it to him (Mr. Wright), but being persuaded that Mr. Fitch did so 
in ignorance of its real worth, he insisted on returning it, and it was 
now in a private collection. It was a very valuable MS.; indeed he 
knew of but one similar, which was in the British Museum, and was 
far inferior to this. This had been published by the Percy Society. 
Mr. Wright having traced the history of mimers and minstrels from 
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the earliest ages to the medieval jougleurs or jonglers, as they were 
erroneously called, and minstrels. The little volume of the Ipswich 
Minstrel contained good examples of how the minstrels catered for the 
public taste. There were a few bacchanalian songs written in alternate 
lines of English and Latin, one of which was in praise of the vine, 
another rather ludicrously described the effect of strong ale; a third 
was as follows :— 
* Bryng us in no browne bred, fore that is made of brane, 
Nor bryng us in no whyt bred, for therin is no game ; 
But bryng us in good ale. 
« Bryng us in no befe, for ther is many bonys (bones), 
But bryng us in good ale, for that goth downe at onys (once) ; 
And bryng us in good ale. 


** Bryng us in no bacon, for that is passing fate, 
But bryng us in good ale, and gyfe us i-nough of that ; 
And bryng us in good ale. 
“ Bryng us in no mutton, for that is often lene, 
Nor bryng us in no trypes, for thei be syldom-clene ; 
But bryng us in good ale. 
“ Bryng us in no eggs, for ther ar many schelles, 
But bryng us in good ale, and gyfe us no(th)yng ellys ; 
And bryng us in good ale. 
“ Bryng us in no butter, for therin ar many herys (hairs), 
Nor bryng us in no pygges flesch, for that wy] mak us borys; 
But bryng us in good ale. 
“ Bryng us in no podynges, for therin is al Godes good, 
Nor bryng us in no venesen, for that is not for owr blod; 
But bryng us in good ale. 
“ Bryng us in no capons flesch, for that is ofte der, 
Nor bryng us in no dokes (duck’s) flesch, for thei slober in the mer (mire) ; 
But bryng us in good ale.” 


There were no less than a dozen songs satirizing the gentler sex, who 
were therein described as anything but gentle; one of these Mr. Wright 
read: it was a description of a drinking bout by a company of women, 
and gave no little amusement to the audience. Mr. Wright quoted 
several other songs. 

Mr. Roberts read a paper by Mr. R. Brandon ‘‘ On the Timber Roofs 
of the Churches of Suffolk.” The description of roofs chiefly dealt 
with was hammer-beam roofs, very many of which were to be found in 
the county, and one description, double hammer-beam roofs, was pecu- 
liar to Suffolk, one of the finest specimens being that of St. Margaret, 
Ipswich. 

The proceedings for the next day were then announced, and thanks 
being voted to the President, the meeting adjourned. 


Thursday, Aug. 11. Vistr To Framiinenam. 

_The Association quitted Ipswich by special train at 10 a.M., going 
direct to Framlingham. It had been arranged to have previously visited 
Parham and Bruisyard, but the impossibility of obtaining carriage con- 
veyance, without which these places could not be visited, compelled an 
alteration in the arrangement. Arriving at Framlingham the party pro- 
ceeded directly to the Castle, a large ground-plan of which had been 
prepared by Mr. R. M. Phipson, as it appeared in former days, exhibit- 
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ing the outworks and the connection of the fosse with the mere on the 
west side of the castle. The defences consisted of an outer and an 
inner moat, the latter running close to the walls, except on the west 
side, where the broad expanse of the mere was probably regarded as 
affording sufficient protection. The outer wall is all that remains of 
the ancient building, the castle having been dismantled by the order 
of Sir Robert Hitcham in the seventeenth century. Mr. Phipson read 
a brief paper, explanatory of the history and of the interior arrangement 
of the castle. Mr. Phipson is positive that a castle had existed at Fram- 
lingham from a very early period. He gave a brief description of the 
early accounts which pointed to the existence of a castle at Framling- 
ham from the latter part of the sixth century, and its occupation by 
Redwald, King of the East Angles. He considered it probable that 
the old Saxon castle was destroyed by King Henry II. at the same 
time that the castles of Walton and Bungay were destroyed, and he 
quoted various accounts of wages paid expressly for the destruction of 
the castle. Besides this, Camden and Grote both affirmed that the 
castle was destroyed ; and the walls themselves, on a close examination, 
were equally decisive on the point. Upon a close examination of the 
remains of the building, nothing appeared of an older date than the 
Norman architecture. There was good reason to believe that the pre- 
sent castle was built soon after the destruction of the old one. Various 
orders connected with the building and repairs of the castle from that 
time till it came into the possession of the Dukes of Norfolk, from 
whom it passed, at the rebellion of the fourth duke, to Queen Eliza- 
beth and James I., are in existence. The latter, in 1623, restored it to 
James Lord Howard, and at his death it was sold to Sir R. Hitcham, 
who bequeathed it for charitable purposes, and it was ordered by Sir 
Robert that it should be dismantled and the materials sold. This was 
most effectually done, and the castle was left in much the same state 
as it now appears. Mr. Phipson then, by the aid of the plan, pointed 
out the probable disposition of the space inside the walls, from which it 
appeared that the sill of the chapel was on the right of a person enter- 
ing by the main gateway, and that the dining-hall joined it. The 
capacious opening for the fireplace of the dining-hall is still visible, and 
the circular chimney-shaft is in good preservation. Mr. Phipson places 
the buttery and other offices immediately behind the dining-hall and the 
stables, of which no traces remain, close together. The party next 
examined the outside of the walls, and gave some attention to the 
barbican, which was probably erected in the time of Henry VIII. 
The work is somewhat dilapidated, and the outer arch is partly fallen, 
but the seats for the warders are still visible and in good preservation. 
Several small passages in the walls caused some little speculation among 
the assembled antiquaries as to the object with which they were made. 
These passages run in many different directions, and the conclusion 
generally come to regarding them was that some were connected with 
some rude system of ventilation of the guard-rooms in the upper part 
of the towers, and that others were made by the bond-timber wrought 
into the walls; indeed in many places timber in a decayed state has 
been taken out of the apertures, and the general appearance of those 
which run in a lateral direction fully bears out this view. The beau- 
tiful brick chimneys upon the towers were critically examined, and it 
was generally agreed that the ornamental bricks were not moulded but 
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cut into the elaborate pattern they are made to assume. It is probable 
that the bricks were cut before they were built, and that this device 
was hit upon to avoid the difficulty of moulding an elaborate pattern. 
After making a circuit of the outer walls the party returned to the 
courtyard of the castle, and Mr. Hartshorne made a few observations, 
generally endorsing the conclusions Mr. Phipson had come to. He was 
of opinion that the whole of the upper portion of the building was built 
upon old foundations. Entries upon the Court Rolls of the Exchequer 
proved that the castle was built about 1170. The greatest changes 
were probably made by the Dukes of Norfolk, who built the church in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and it was probably at that period that nearly 
all the walls above the present surface were built. The different periods 
at which different portions of the building were built were shewn by the 
character of the stone used in the walls. In the earlier portions Varnack 
stone was used, and the later alterations were in Caen stone, and the 
use of the latter material conclusively proved the comparatively recent 
character of the work. Mr. Hartshorne said he was of opinion that 
there had been a keep to the castle, and that it stood in the south- 
west angle. 

From Framlingham Castle the party proceeded on a visit to the 
Rev. E. C. Alston, M.A., Rector of Dennington, who entertained the 
Association at an elegant luncheon arranged in two rooms at the Rectory. 
Proper acknowledgments having been made by the President to the 
kind host and hostess for their obliging attention, the party proceeded 
to view Dennington Church and its monuments. This is one of the 
finest parish churches in Suffolk. It is very spacious, and beautifully 
kept. Mr. Phipson read a paper describing the church. The wood 
benches with which part of the church is seated are among the finest 
specimens of wood-carving in England. There are two chapels at the 
east end of the aisles, separated from the screens, in the Perpendicular 
style. These screens are painted, and are in excellent preservation. 
In the chapel on the south side is a handsome monument to Sir William 
Bardolph and his lady Joan, the former of whom died in 1439, and the 
latter in 1445. Their effigies are upon the top of the tomb, and in 
excellent preservation. Mr. Planché gave a description of the armorial 
bearings on the tomb and the costume of these figures. A representa- 
tion of the monument may also be seen in Mr. Pettigrew’s “ Memoir on 
the House of Gournay,” printed in the second part of vol. ii. of the 
Collectanea Archaologica, published by the Association. 

The Rev. Mr. Alston read a short notice of the early history of the 
manor, and directed the attention of archzologists to the meaning of 
the word bortreming, which he regarded as equivalent to ‘a view 
of frank pledge,’ an interpretation which the party seemed disposed to 
regard as correct. Preparations for departure were now commenced, 
to return to Framlingham and inspect the church and monuments. 
Whilst waiting the return of carriages a portion of the visitors listened 
to the reading of a paper “ On the Kings of East Anglia,” by the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. Syer Cuming, for which time could not be found as pro- 
posed on the Monday evening previous. The paper will be printed 
entire in the Journal. 

Returning to Framlingham, the Rector, the Rev. Geo. Attwood, 
M.A., kindly accompanied the Association over this recently cleaned 
church, and inspected its numerous monuments. The church presents 
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a very imposing appearance, having a handsome quadrangular em- 
battled tower supported at each angle with ornamented diagonal but- 
tresses. It is of the fifteenth century, and of the Perpendicular style, 
being probably on the site of a former church mentioned in Domesday 
thus :—* There is one church, having sixty acres, and one villan, and 
four bordars, and two ploughs, and is worth 15s.” The tower is about 
100 ft. in height, and formed of black flint and stone intermixed. 
A good general account may be found in Green’s “‘ Guide to Fram- 
lingham.” The Association had to regret the absence of this gentle- 
man by a severe attack of illness with which he had been assailed, but 
invitation to his house was offered to the members, some of whom 
availed themselves of the opportunity, there to inspect an ancient piece 
of carving of a coat of arms cut upon solid oak or chesnut, between 
seven and eight feet long, supposed to have been heretofore a fixture in 
the castle, and intended to commemorate the marriage of John Mow- 
bray, fourth Duke of Norfolk, with Elizabeth, daughter of John Talbot, 
first Earl of Shrewsbury, circa 1461. 

The tombs in the church are very interesting, and are those of Sir 
Robert Hitcham, Knt.; Thomas Howard, third Duke of Norfolk, and 
his wife; Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset, and the Lady 
Mary Howard his wife (without effigies); the Ladies Mary and Mar- 
garet, the two wives of Thomas Howard, fourth Duke of Norfolk; 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Howard and the Lady Margaret his 
second wife; and Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and the Lady Frances 
his Countess. Several of the party were refreshed with coffee, &c., at 
the new rectory-house, built in the Elizabethan style, and most cour- 
teously entertained by the Rev. Mr. Attwood. A few of the members 
obtaining a vehicle had paid a visit to Parham and Bruisyard, accounts 
of which it is hoped will be inserted in the Journal. 

Taking the rail again at Framlingham by the special train, the party 
returned to Ipswich, where in the evening a meeting was held in the 
great council-chamber, James Herwoop, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., 
occupying the chair; who, on opening the business, took occasion to 
caution the members against purchasing antiquities without a careful 
inspection, and, in cases of doubt, without reference to some person 
who was a good judge. The Chairman related some amusing anecdotes 
to shew that a large trade in antiquities was carried on both in England 
and on the continent. In one case he was told by a lad who was 
manipulating some recently made medals in a bowl, that he was “ making 
antiquities.” The boy was, in fact, stirring newly-made medals in 
a bowl of acid to give them an appearance of antiquity. Statues were 
in some instances steeped in acid for the same purpose of giving them 
an antique appearance. 

Mr. E. Roberts read a paper ‘On the Round Towers of Churches 
in East Anglia,” illustrated by numerous sketches taken by himself. 
He stated that, with the exception of seven detached instances in 
various counties of England, the whole of that class of towers are to be 
found within the limits of the Saxon kingdom of East Anglia. Of the 
remainder, two are in Cambridgeshire, two in Berkshire, two in Sussex, 
and one in Northamptonshire. The materials of which these towers 
are constructed are generally local, as is indeed the case with nearly all 
medizval works, except in the most important materials of Caen stone 
and Purbeck. The flints in these towers are almost the only material ; 
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in others the cement stone is intermingled. Till within fifty years all 
early round arched work was called either Danish or Saxon, but Mr. 
Roberts believed that a nearer approach to their correct chronology is 
being arrived at by a rigid comparison of records with the remains. 
From the dedications of these churches it appeared that there was no 
Danish nor Saxon saint among them, as would have been the case had 
they been constructed earlier than the eleventh century. He had ex- 
amined a great number of the round towers, and in every case they 
have—though varying in diameter from 7 ft. 7 in. to 12 ft.—walls about 
4 ft. thick, with only one entrance, viz. from the east, and therefore 
into the body of the church. The windows, where they remain un- 
altered, are narrow loopholes with plain arched heads pierced out of 
the stone. With few exceptions, other windows have been inserted at 
every age since their erection, and either the churches have been rebuilt 
or they have been attached to the towers. In only one instance, that 
of Fitton, had he found what he believed to be the type nearly com- 
plete, though enlarged, of all these buildings. In that case the tower 
has a Norman billet-moulding, as well as a centre shaft to the windows. 
This proved it could not be Saxon, for a Saxon upper story could not 
have been placed on a Norman substructure. All these churches 
Mr. Roberts said he believed to be early Norman in shape and size; and 
to have been simple parish churches. The conclusions at which he had 
arrived are—1st. That these towers were probably built by one band of 
workmen, and are all of one age, as they have precisely the same cha- 
racteristics, having the same materials, shape, and size, and are without 
staircases ; 2nd. That they were built for use as bell-towers; 3rd. That 
the towers have remained, while the churches have been in many cases 
rebuilt; 4th. That they were erected about the year 1100 or 1120 to 
1130 or 1150. 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. Phipson dissented from Mr. 
Roberts’s opinion as to the limited range of the period within which 
they were constructed. He said the reason of towers being built round 
was that they could be built more substantially of that form with the 
materials of the district, and it avoided the necessity of having large 
building stones for the angles. 

Several other gentlemen spoke on the subject, and reference was 
made to the round towers of Ireland; but Mr. Roberts explained that 
the latter were of far earlier date, and were built for a different purpose 
than those of the churches in Suffolk; but, with respect to the round 
towers of Ireland, Mr. Gordon Hills would describe them on the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Mr. Phipson then read a paper “On a Heart Burial at Holbrook 
Church, Suffolk.” Holbrook is a small village about six miles from 
Ipswich. The nave and chancel of the church are of the early Deco- 
rated style, and were probably built at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century. On the north side of the chancel is, or was, the 
founder’s tomb, coeval with the style of the earliest parts of the church. 
The arch and jambs, very fine specimens of early Decorated work, still 
remain, but the altar was removed in 1824 to make room for a fireplace, 
which, five or six years later, was also removed, and an arch was cut 
through for a doorway to the vestry. Of what was on the altar no 
record remains. Close to the tomb, and raised about 3 ft. from the 
ground, is a small niche, about the size of an ordinary piscina, of un- 
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doubtedly the same period as the founder’s tomb. The slab within it 
contains a small mutilated figure. Enough remains of the left arm to 
shew that the hands either met in the attitude of prayer, or, as is more 
probable from the discovery afterwards made, they held a metal or stone 
heart. On removing the slab on which the effigy is carved, a solid 
stone was found below, in the centre of which was sunk a circular hole 
perfectly sharp in its outline. The size of the hole is 6 in. diameter at 
at the top, tapering downwards to 4%in., and the depth 6in. Inside, 
and closely fitting to the sides, was a metal vase, nearly perished by 
corrosion. It had a metal cover with a knob, which, being thicker and 
_ heavier than the rest, sank down into the centre of the vase. The vase 
was found to be three parts full of a chalky and loamy substance, in 
which were interspersed several small pieces of charcoal and other sub- 
stances. There could, however, be no doubt that the vase had contained 
an embalmed heart, which had entirely perished owing to imperfect 
embalmment. The metal of the vase appeared to be bronze. Mr. 
Phipson considered the vase contained the heart either of the founder’s 
wife or infant. He was led to that conclusion by the precisely similar 
style of the founder’s tomb with the one by its side, under which the 
vase was found. The lord of the manor in 1281 was John de Hol- 
brook, and Mr. Phipson was inclined to the opinion that the heart was 
that of his wife. 

In the discussion that took place on the paper, reference was made to 
the practice, at the time of the Crusaders, of sending the hearts of those 
slain in battle to England to be buried in their native land; and that 
that practice had given rise to the custom of burying hearts separate 
from the bodies in other cases *. 

A paper on ‘‘ Suffolk Emigrants to New England in 1634,” contri- 
buted by Mr. Hopper, was read in his absence by Mr. G. R. Wright. 
The paper gave a sketch of the circumstances which induced upwards 
of six hundred inhabitants of Ipswich and the neighbourhood to emi- 
grate at the period in question; those persons having, as alleged in 
a letter to Archbishop Laud, been induced to do so in consequence of 
the preaching of a Mr. Ward, of Ipswich, who denounced the Book 
of Common Prayer and all forms of prayer whatever. The letter, which 
was very long, but highly characteristic of the time, was that of an in- 
former, who begged that his name might not be disclosed. 

Mr. Read observed that the paper was defective in its information, 
as it failed to state the results of the emigration. The emigrants, he 
said, had settled in the State of Massachusetts, where they founded 
a town they called Ipswich, and they prospered so well that the super- 
abundant population made an offshoot also into the same State, and 
founded the town of New Ipswich. Daniel Webster, the celebrated 
senator of the United States, was a descendant from the Ipswich emi- 
grants of 1634. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


(To be continued.) 





* Much information on this subject may be obtained by consulting Mr. Petti- 
grew’s “Chronicles of the Tombs,” published in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library ; and 
in Miss Hartshorne’s elegant work on “ Enshrined Hearts,” published in 1861. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meeting was held at Bath in the week from Sept. 14 to 
20, the President being Sir Charles Lyell, who delivered an inaugural 
address. This, though touching on other matters, was mainly devoted 
to the question of the age of the globe, and the existence of man upon 
the earth at a much more early period than that commonly assigned. 
We make some extracts from the address, and also give a summary of 
two papers read on the following day in the geological section, as the 
only ones that come within the scope of the GentLEmaNn’s Macazine. 

Sir Charles Lyell remarked :— 


“The more we study and comprehend the geographical changes of the glacial 
period, and the migrations of animals and plants to which it gave rise, the higher 
our conceptions are raised of the duration of that subdivision of time, which, 
though vast when measured by the succession of events comprised in it, was brief 
if estimated by the ordinary rules of geological classification. The glacial period 
was, in fact, a mere episode in one of the great epochs of the earth’s history; for 
the inhabitants of the lands and seas before and after the grand development of 
snow and ice were nearly the same. As yet we have no satisfactory proof that 
man existed in Europe or elsewhere during the period of extreme cold; but our 
investigations on this head are still in their infancy. 

“Tn an early portion of the post-glacial period it has been ascertained that man 
flourished in Europe; and in tracing the signs of his existence from the historical 
ages to those immediately antecedent, and so backward into more ancient times, 
we gradually approach a dissimilar geographical state of things, when the climate 
was colder, and when the configuration of the surface departed considerably from 
that which now prevails. Archologists are satisfied that in central Europe the 
age of bronze weapons preceded the Roman invasion of Switzerland ; and prior to 
the Swiss lake-dwellings of the bronze age, were those in which stone weapons 
alone were used. The Danish kitchen-middens seem to have been of about the 
same date; but what M. Lartet has called the reindeer period of the south of 
France, was probably anterior, and connected with a somewhat colder climate, 
Of still higher antiquity was that age of ruder implements of stone such as were 
buried in the fluviatile drift of Amiens and Abbeville, and which were mingled in 
the same gravel with the bones of extinct quadrupeds, such as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, bear, tiger, and hyena. 

“ Between the present era and that of those earliest vestiges yet discovered of 
our race, valleys have been deepened and widened, the course of subterranean 
rivers which flowed through caverns has been changed, and many species of wild 
quadrupeds have disappeared. The bed of the sea, moreover, has in the same ages 
been lifted up, in many places hundreds of feet above its former level, and the 
outlines of many a coast entirely altered. MM. de Verneuil and Louis Lartet 
have recently found, near Madrid, fossil teeth of the African elephant, in old 
valley-drift, containing flint implements of the same antique type as those of 
Amiens and Abbeville. Proof of the same elephant having inhabited Sicily in the 
post-pliocene and probably within the human period, had previously been brought 
to light by Baron Anca, during his exploration of the bone-caves of Palermo. 

“We have now, therefore, evidence of man having co-existed in Europe with 
three species of elephant, two of them extinct (namely, the mammoth and the 
Elephas antiquus), and a third the same as that which still survives in Africa. 
As to the first of these, the mammoth, I am aware that some writers contend that 
it could not have died ont many tens of thousands of years before our time, be- 
cause its flesh has been found preserved in ice in Siberia, in so fresh a state as to 
serve as food for dogs, bears, and wolves; but this argument seems to me falla- 
cious. Middendorf, in 1843, after digging through some thickness of frozen soil 
in Siberia, came down upon an icy mass, in which the carcase of a mammoth was 
imbedded, so perfect that, among other parts, the pupil of its eye was taken out, 
and is now preserved in the Museum of Moscow. No one will deny that this ele- 
phant had lain for several thousand years in its icy envelope, and if it had been 
left undisturbed, and the cold had gone on increasing for myriads of centuries, we 
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might reasonably expect that the frozen flesh might continue undecayed until 
a second glacial period had passed away. 

“When speculations on the long series of events which occurred in the glacial 
and post-glacial periods are indulged in, the imagination is apt to take alarm at 
the immensity of the time required to interpret the monuments of these ages, all 
referable to the era of existing species. In order to abridge the number of cen- 
turies which would otherwise be indispensable, a disposition is shewn by many to 
magnify the rate of change in pre-historic times, by investing the causes which 
have modified the animate and inanimate world with extraordinary and excessive 
energy. It is related of a great Irish orator of our day that when he was about to 
contribute somewhat parsimoniously towards a public charity, he was persuaded by 
a friend to make a more liberal donation. In doing so, he apologized for his first 
apparent want of generosity by saying that his early life had been a constant 
struggle with scanty means, and that ‘they who are born to affluence cannot 
easily imagine how long a time it takes to get the chill of poverty out of one’s 
bones.’ In like manner, we of the living generation, when called upon to make 
grants of thousands of centuries in order to explain the events of what is called 
the modern period, shrink naturally at first from making what seems so lavish an 
expenditure of past time. Throughout our early education we have been accus- 
tomed to such strict economy in all that relates to the chronology of the earth and 
its inhabitants in remote ages, so fettered have we been by old traditional beliefs, 
that even when our reason is convinced, and we are persuaded that we ought to 
make more liberal grants of time to the geologist, we feel how hard it is to ‘get the 
chill of poverty out of our bones.’ 

“T will now briefly allude, in conclusion, to two points on which a gradual 
change of opinion has been taking place among geologists of late years. 

“ First, as to whether there has been a continuous succession of events in the 
organic and inorganic worlds, uninterrupted by violent and general catastrophes ; 
and, secondly, whether clear evidence can be obtained of a period antecedent to the 
creation of organic beings on the earth. I am old enough to remember when 
geologists dogmatised on both these questions in a manner very different from that 
that in which they would now venture to indulge. I believe that by far the 
greater number now incline to opposite views from those which were once most 
commonly entertained. On the first point it is worthy of remark that although 
a belief in sudden and general convulsions has been losing ground, as also the doc- 
trine of abrupt transitions from one set of species of animals and plants to another 
of a very different type, yet the whole series of the records which have been 
handed down to us, are now more than ever regarded as fragmentary. They ought to 
be looked upon as more perfect, because numerous gaps have been filled up, and in 
the formations newly intercalated in the series we have found many missing links 
and various intermediate gradations between the nearest allied forms previously 
known in the animal and vegetable worlds. Yet the whole body of monuments 
which we are endeavouring to decipher appears more defective than before. For 
my own part, I agree with Mr. Darwin in considering them as a mere fraction of 
those which have once existed, while no approach to a perfect series was ever 
formed originally, it having never been part of the plan of nature to leave « com- 
= record of all her works and operations for the enlightenment of rational 

ings who might study them in after ages. 

“In reference to the other great question, of the earliest date of vital pheno- 
mena on this planet, the late discoveries in Canada have at least demonstrated that 
certain theories founded in Europe on mere negative evidence were altogether de- 
lusive. In the course of a geological survey, carried on under the able direction of 
Sir William E. Logan, it has been shewn that northward of the river St. Law- 
rence there is a vast series of stratified and crystalline rocks of gneiss, mica-schist, 
quartzite, and limestone, about 40,000 ft. in thickness, which have been called 
. Laurentian. They are more ancient than the oldest fossiliferous strata of Europe, 
or those to which the term primordial had been rashly assigned. In the first 
place, the newest part of this great crystalline series is unconformable to the an- 
cient fossiliferous or so-called primordial rocks which overlie it, so that it must 
have undergone disturbing movements before the latter or primordial set were 
formed. Then, again, the older half of the Laurentian series is unconformable to 
the newer portion of the same. It is in this lowest and most ancient system of 
crystalline strata that a limestone about 1,000 ft. thick has been observed contain- 
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ing organic remains. These fossils have been examined by Dr. Dawson, of Mon- 
treal, and he has detected in them, by aid of the microscope, the distinct structure 
of a large species of Rhizopod. Fine specimens of this fossil, called Hozoon 
Canadense, have been brought to Bath by Sir William Logan, to be exhibited to 
the members of the Association. We have every reason to suppose that the 
rocks in which these animal remains are included are of as old a date as any of the 
formations named azoic in Europe, if not older, so that they preceded in date rocks 
once supposed to have been formed before any organic beings had been created. 
But I will not venture on speculations respecting ‘the signs of a beginning,’ or 
‘the prospects of an end,’ of our terrestrial system—that wide ocean of scientific 
conjecture on which so many theorists before my time have suffered shipwreck.” 


On the 15th of September, Professor Phillips of Oxford delivered an 
address on Geology, in the course of which he expressed his general 
concurrence in the views of Sir Charles Lyell. He remarked :— 


“Late researches, partly archeological and partly geological, both in England 
and France, have been held to prove the contemporaneity of man and the mam- 
moth in the northern zones of the world. Have we, then, been too confident in 
our belief that the human period was long posterior to, and strongly marked off 
from, that of the cavern bear and the woolly rhinoceros? Did the races of hyzena 
and hippopotamus remain inhabitants of Europe till a comparatively modern epoch, 
or was man in possession of the earth in times far earlier than history and tradition 
allow? The prevalent opinion seems to be that, as variations of the forms of life 
are extremely slow in existing nature, for every case of considerable change in the 
predominant types of ancient plants and animals, very long intervals of time must 
be allowed to have elapsed. If in some thousands of years of human experience no 
very material change has happened in our wild plants or wild animals, or in culti- 
vated grains, or domestic birds and quadrupeds, it is evident that no considerable 
changes of this kind can arise from such causes as are now in action without the 
aid of periods of time not contemplated in our chronology. Estimated in this way, 
the antiquity of the earth grows to be inconceivable—not to be counted by cen- 
turies or myriads of years—not to be really compassed by the understanding of 
men whose individual age is less than a century, and whose histories and traditions, 
however freely rendered, fall short of a hundred centuries. The whole human 
period, as we have been accustomed to view it, is but a unit in the vast sum of 
elapsed time ; yet in all those innumerable ages the same forces were seated in the 
same particles of matter; the same laws of combination prevailed in inorganic and 
in living bodies ; the same general influences resided on the surfaces, or governed 
the masses of the planets in their ever-changing paths round the sun. 

“ All natural effects are performed in time, and when the agency is uniform are 
in proportion to the time. And though the agency be not uniform, if the law of 
its variation be known, the time consumed in producing a given effect can be de- 
termined by calculation. Geological phenomena of every order can be expressed 
in terms of magnitude, as the uplifting of mountains, the deposition of strata, the 
numerical changes of the forms of life. The time required to produce these effects 
can be calculated, if we know at what rate in time, whether uniform or not, they 
were produced ; if we know, not the true rate, but the limits within which it must 
have operated, the result of the calculation will have a corresponding uncertainty ; 
if we have no knowledge of the rate, calculations are out of the question. 

“In applying this general view to the history of the earth, philosophers of emi- 
nence in physical science have employed different considerations, and obtained 
a variety of results. The conclusions of two eminent mathematicians which have 
lately appeared may be cited with advantage. A careful computation by Professor 
W. Thomson, on selected data, which determines the rate of cooling of earthy 
masses, assigns 98,000,000 years for the whole period of the cooling of the earth’s 
crust from a state of fusion to its present condition; so that, in his judgment, 
within one hundred millions of years all our speculations regarding the solid earth 
must be limited. On the other hand, Professor Haughton finds from the data 
which he adopts 1,018 millions of years to have elapsed while the earth was cooled 
from 212 deg. Fahrenheit to 122 deg. Fahrenheit, at which temperature we may 
suppose the waters to have become habitable; and 1,280 millions of years more in 
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cooling from 122 deg. to 77 deg., which is assumed to represent the climate of the 
later Eocene period in Britain. 

“Computations of this kind cannot be applied, except on the large scale here 
exemplified, and they lose all their value in the eyes of those who deny the general 
doctrine of a cooling globe. Much as these periods exceed our conception, they 
appear to be in harmony with the results of astronomical research, which contem- 
plates spaces, motions, and cycles of periods too vast for words to express, or 
numerals to count, or symbols to represent. The greatest difficulty in obtaining 
trustworthy results as to elapsed time is found where it was least expected—among 
the later czenozoic deposits from rivers and lakes, and on the variable shores of the 
sea. This is the more disappointing, because within this period falls the history 
of the human race. Great physical change is the inevitable antecedent to exten- 
sive glaciation and abundant dissolution of ice round the mountains of the north. 
Astronomical vicissitudes returning in cycles of long duration, changes of level of 
the land, expansions and contractions of the sea, deviations of the currents of the 
ocean, alterations in the prevalent direction and quality of the winds—whichever 
of these causes we assume, and however we combine them, it is evident that we are 
appealing from the existing order of nature and the present measures of effect in 
time to some other combination of natural agencies, some other standard of phy- 
sical energy. The conclusion is obvious. Inductive geology refuses to accept de- 
finite periods for phenomena produced under conditions not yet really determined.” 

In the same section Mr. W. Pengelly read a long and very interesting 
paper ‘‘On the Changes of Relative Level of Land and Sea in South- 
‘West Devonshire in Connection with the Antiquity of Mankind.” His 
researches have led him to the conclusion that there are proofs of human 
existence in times of higher antiquity, not only than that of the cavern 
bone-bed, but than that of the Betula nana bed on Bovey Plain. Man, 
he said, has witnessed an Arctic flora in Devonshire, has seen engulfed 
rivers carry into caverns their osseous deposits, and in times much less 
ancient he may have collected shell-fish on the old sea beaches now 
30 ft. above the reach of the highest tide, and hunted the mammoth in 
a forest over which our largest ships-of-war now ride at anchor. 

The paper was well received, and elicited some conversation, in which 
Mr. Symonds, Mr. Smyth, and others, took part, all of whom agreed in 
the view expressed by Mr. Pengelly. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH ZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


WE now lay before our readers a view, with ground-plan and sec- 

- tions, of the remarkable double crypt 
in Watergate-street, Chester, briefly 
mentioned in our last report of the 
meeting of the Society °. 

The crypt is supposed to have 
been built by Ranulph de Blonde- 
ville, sixth Norman Earl of Chester, 
about the year 1180; it is now in 
the occupation and leasehold tenure 
of Mr. John Peacock, wine-mer- 
chant, and was used as the Customs’ 
bonded cellar, No. 5, from the time 
that the Bonding Act came into 
operation, until the month of February of the present year. It runs 
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J. Baylis, del. O. Jewitt, sc. 
Ground Plan. 
A. Mr. Peacock’s Crypt D. Roman Altar, discovered 1863. 


B. Messrs. Powell and Edwards’ Crypt. E. Roman Hypocaust. 
C. St. Peter’s Church. 
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under a substantial modern house, which was for many years the resi- 
dence of Mr. Pattison Ellames, who was mayor of Chester in 1770, and 
adjoins the well-known ‘ God’s Providence” house. Its direction is 
north and south; it had one entrance at the north-west angle, and 
a door at the opposite extremity, which apparently once communicated 
with a crypt in Bridge-street belonging to Messrs. Powell, Edwards, and 
Co., ironmongers, which was cleared by them of rubbish in 1839. 











ee tet rt)” fort 
Plan of Crypt, shewing the Groining. 


A. A. Present entrance to Mr. Peacock’sdouble D. D. D. Three Aumbreys, viz. one in the 





Crypt, from Watergate-street. _ south wall and two in the eastern one, each 
B. Sup communication with Messrs. in a very good state of preservation. In the 
Powell and Edwards’ single Crypt, Bridge- lesser one at the south end one of the hinges 


street. remains in situ. 
C. Modern Doorway leading to a modern brick 
arched cellar. 


The dimensions of Mr. Peacock’s crypt are as follow: Length, 44 ft. ; 
breadth, 22 ft.; height to the groining, 11 ft. 

We are glad that this valuable relic of ancient Chester has come into 
the hands of a gentleman who duly appreciates it, and will preserve it 
from injury; and from personal knowledge we are able to add that he 
will at any time be happy to exhibit it to any one of antiquarian tastes. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH20- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Sept. 26. The Rev. J. H. Hrrz in the chair. 

Among other antiquities exhibited by Mr. T. North were the follow- 
ing coins, found during some recent excavations on the site of Leicester 
Abbey: A Roman bronze of the Emperor Magnentius (4.p. 350), 
obverse, DN. MAGNENTIVS. P.F. AVG.; reverse, VICTORIAE DD NN AVG CAES, 
In the field, two Victories standing supporting a buckler inscribed vor. 
vi. Two small brasses of the Emperor Constans, a.p. 335. A groat 
of (presumed to be) Henry V., struck at Calais. An ancient jetton or 
counter; and a Melton Mowbray tradesman’s token, issued in 1668 by 
John Brown, chandler, which is described in Mr. North’s printed list of 
the tradesmen’s tokens of Leicestershire. 

The Rev. T. Drake contributed the following paper “On Stained 
Glass Windows.” 


“ How shall we treat our church windows? A great deal has been said on this 
subject for some years past; something, too, has been done; but the result of all 
can hardly be deemed satisfactory. There seems to prevail pretty generally a 
reasonable conviction that there is room here for the exercise of art in one of its 
most pleasing forms, while advantage is not taken of it in any adequate degree. 
Some, at least, of the glass which has been recently placed in our churches deserves 
but a limited amount of admiration. Something must be done. The progress of 
ecclesiastical architecture constrains us to make some attempt. Let any one enter 
a church which has been restored, and the windows filled with the glass commonly 
used, and then describe for himself his own sensations. The architect may have 
gone, but the work is not finished. He certainly ought not to have left it in such 
a naked state. And the dissatisfaction that arises will be all the greater in propor- 
tion to the excellence of his work. He has raised expectation, and looking to the 
windows, we complain of disappointment. 

“Now this subject seems to me to admit of division into two parts, one of which 
belongs to the architect—rightly belongs to him, and justly claims his attention ; 
the other includes a different, and in this respect higher, branch of art, which he 
will be justified in leaving to other hands. The few remarks which I am about to 
make will refer to these two points, in asking, first, how the architect can help us? 
and secondly, how the artist may complete the work ? 

“1. Mr. Poole seems to consider that a pattern-window may be ‘the most 
appropriate and refined application of the glass-worker’s handicraft.’ Effect, pos- 
sibly may be given to his views, although we venture to raise our hopes a little 
higher. But it does seem to me that pattern windows may fill a very important 
part, in shewing us what we can do and what we should do. In themselves they 
may render good service, and may also help us forward to something of a higher 
character. And pattern-windows may surely be considered to belong to architec- 
ture as much as the tiles of the floor, or any part of the ornamentation. May we 
not say more so? For what is there that has more influence in determining the 
general appearance of the interior of a church than the tone of light with which 
it is filled? If we distinguish between the artistic merits of any particular win- 
dow, and the general effect of softening the light in a church, we may so far dis- 
cover the use of pattern-windows, and see why they deserve greater attention than 
they receive. But to guard with the utmost caution against being misunderstood, 
let it not for a moment be thought that the gaudy things which have been asso- 
ciated with the name of pattern-windows are excusable. Many of them are in- 
tolerable—not only devoid of merit, or unmeaning, but actually offensive. Like 
the hideous heads that sometimes disfigure the bosses of old roofs, instead of 
prompting or helping devotion they set it at defiance, and reverent souls turn 
away from them with shame. Let them pass with all speed into oblivion, never 
to be revived. What I am aiming at is to submit to all church builders and re- 
storers the general question, whether the architect should be held to have com- 
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pleted his work till he has determined the general character of the glass and 
colouring that are to be used in the church, and whether this may not be done 
with pattern-windows. And let the matter be brought as far as possible within 
the limits of trade, that the glass manufacturer may understand that something 
more is expected of him; for we cannot suppose that, if he knew what was wanted, 
he would not endeavour to supply it. 

“ When a church is built or restored, the key-note, so to say, should be struck, 
with which every subsequent addition should harmonize; and then due advantage 
might be taken of the praiseworthy custom of placing memorial windows in it. 
At present it is not always easy to see how this may be done with a pleasing effect. 
When we go into a church and see a solitary memorial window, placed, it may be, 
in one of the aisles, while in the rest of the windows there is nothing but plain 
glass, we can at once perceive the discordant result. The window may have many 
things in it which are really meritorious, and we may all unite in paying respect 
to those who take the lead in an endeavour to banish from our churches the blank 
barrenness that is too common in them; but the general effect of the whole build- 
ing cannot be sacrificed to a single window. Under ordinary circumstances, if 
there be only one painted window, it should be either the east or the west—the 
east, as the central point to which our attention is directed, and admitting, there- 
fore, of exceptional decoration; or the west, as the beginning of the work, for as 
it is not seen during actual worship it does not disturb devotion. But if pattern 
windows were introduced at once, memorial windows might be added or substi- 
tuted without any fear of causing distraction of thought. Another mischief, too, 
might be obviated. If, under present circumstances, a good window is placed in 
a church, it may be spoilt by having another set beside it of a totally different 
style. A quiet, thoughtful window, suggestive of devotion, may be ‘killed’ by 
being next to another which has nothing observable in it, except that it flames 
with fiery colours. Pattern windows, judiciously chosen, might regulate the whole. 
It would at once easily be seen what was suitable, and harmony might be preserved 
here as in other parts of the building. 

“2, And now let us come to the other part of our subject, which relates to 
a higher branch of art. Here our attention is especially required, for some will 
hear with dismay that we are to limit ourselves to pattern windows. That there 
are difficulties in our way may be allowed, but it would be grievous to think them 
insurmountable. The first difficulty that besets us, viz. that we can hardly expect 
so much assistance here from the study of medieval antiquity as in other parts of 
our buildings, may possibly, if taken aright, inspire hope rather than despair. This 
is undoubtedly a difficulty. In the structural parts of our churches we can do no 
better than revive the work of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
The designs of the whole buildings, and most of the details, were so excellent, that 
our ambition rises no higher than to reproduce them—to discern the principles 
which guided the ancient architects, and apply them for our own use. This may 
not be the case in respect of painted windows. But then, on the other hand, may 
not the artist help us more effectually than was ever known in older times? Was 
there ever a period in which Gothic architecture and painting might move on step 
and step, hand in hand, in such friendly companionship, rendering each other such 
mutual services? And do not our windows offer them an opportunity of signal- 
izing their union with a legitimate triumph ? 

‘* Painting was at a low level when our best ecclesiastical edifices were raised. 
Let any one look at the picture in the National Gallery of Margaritone, (who died 
1313, aged 77,) and he may judge of the state of art in the thirteenth century. 
“The Brancacci Chapel was till the time of Raphael—nearly a century—the school 
of all the great painters of Rome and Tuscany, Michael Angelo and Raphael in- 
cluded.” (Wornwm.) Place now two dates side by side, that of Masaccio’s work 
there (about a.D. 1425), and that of the close of the Decorated style of architec- 
ture (about a,p. 1375), and we may see a reason why the oldest windows could not 
have been what we should desire them to be. I will add only one date more: 
Raphael died a.p. 1520, aged 37. 

“ Putting these things together, and not necessarily forgetting the Perpendicu- 
lar windows, we may perhaps indulge the hope that our age may perceive its 
opportunity, and contribute something worthy of memory in future times. Evi- 
dently sufficient attention has not been given to this subject. It may be reasonably 
supposed that many an artist who has designed a window on paper has been sur- 
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prised at the result in glass. He has not to reproduce the objects of nature on an 
opaque ground, but to acquire the knowledge how the glass will appear when the 
light shines through it; and it is no reproach to him that he has to learn this by 
experience, nor is it too much to presume that the highest excellence can be reached 
only by those who devote themselves exclusively to this as a special branch of art. 

“There is also another point of the utmost importance, viz. what degree of 
opacity may be allowed in the windows, consistent with retaining light enough for 
the due discharge of divine worship. The remains of old glass that we meet with 
are generally tantalizing. There is rarely enough of it to judge of the character 
of the whole window to which it belonged, not to speak of the whole series of win- 
dows in the church. Some of it is so opaque that, while we are convinced that the 
effect of it must have been superior to that of most, if not all, of our modern glass, 
we naturally ask how the church was lighted? We cannot have dark churches. 
It may be very solemn to pass from the busy streets of a town like Leeds into the 
obscurity of St. Saviour’s Church, and wait till the things belonging to the service 
of God gradually reveal themselves to our senses, but we can scarcely desire that 
this example should be generally followed; for, to say no more, our service pre- 
sumes that all the worshippers should see to read. A sufficiency of light must be 
admitted, and no doubt, even when there is no large west window to be reserved 
for this purpose, ways, subject to this condition, may be found of producing an 
artistic effect that will satisfy the purest taste. In hoping that some of the best 
artists may be induce¢ to pursue this work, we may prepare ourselves for allowing 
them sufficient liberty to develope their ideas. Very possibly they may wish not 
only to contribute the painting, but to shape the whole window in which their 
design may appear; and this may be granted them, if only they will rule them- 
selves by the principles of Gothic architecture. 

“ We hear, occasionally, a wish that our generation should do something more 
than copy the productions of earlier times. We should produce something of our 
own. ‘The genuine wants of the painter’s art may create a style for us. Let us 
not suppose that the capabilities of Gothic architecture have been exhausted, but 
encouraged by the progress which we have made in the structural portion of our 
churches, let us try whether we cannot crown our achievements by that which will 
give the sweetest charm to the interior of them.” 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Sept. 7. J. Hopeson Hinpz, Esq., in the chair. 

After the usual routine business, Dr. Bruce drew attention to certain 
Roman remains lately discovered, and read the following paper on the 
subject :— 


“Some matters of much interest have come under my notice since our last 
meeting. Mr. Robert Johnson, architect, has called my attention to some things 
observed in digging the foundations of Mr. Pease’s house, on the west side of the 
station of Condercum. ‘We have found,’ says that gentlemen, ‘at a depth of ten 
or eleven feet below the surface, a passage or drift-way cut in the solid rock, about 
fourteen feet wide and two feet deep, running from north-west to south-east, and 
where most of the remains accompanying this were found. We have also come on 
what seems to be a shaft or pit, all filled up with soft earth. I have ordered them 
to put a bore rod down this.’ Through the kindness of the clerk of the works, I 
have been furnished with a plan of the house marking the cutting and the pit. 
The remains consist of portions of Samian ware, fragments of wine amphore, and 
the upper leather of a sandal—all of them unmistakeably Roman. There is also 
the jaw-bone of a swine (?), which may or which may not have fed upon the beech- 
mast and acorns of the Roman forests. I cannot conjecture what has been the 
purpose served by this drift-way. The shaft, I have no doubt, is the shaft of an 
old coal-working. When the lower reservoir of the Whittle Dene Water Company 
was being formed at Benwell a few years ago, several such shafts similarly filled 
up were discovered. The coal had been removed from the foot of each shaft. I 
drew the attention of this Society to the circumstance at the time, and now repro- 
duce the plans and drawings which I then exhibited. That the Romans wrought 
coal is certain, from the frequent occurrence of coal and coal ashes in their stations. 
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Horsley says, ‘there is a coalry not far from Benwell, a part of which is judged by 
those who are best skilled in such affairs to have been wrought by the Romans.’ 
If the remains found in the drift had been found in the workings, which I have 
no doubt radiate from the bottom of the shaft, the probability that the workings 
to which I have referred are Roman would have been heightened. Further in- 
vestigation may throw more light upon this subject. 

“In going along the western turnpike the other day, I turned aside at West 
Denton to shew a friend who accompanied me the culvert by which the waters of 
the stream were carried underneath the Roman Wall. This culvert is, as far as 
I know, the only one remaining along the whole of the line, and it throws con- 
siderable light upon the strategy of the Romans. To my horror, I found that it had 
been buried under a mound of ‘ ballast,’ thrown down to form a new road to the 
house. I am in hopes that it has only been buried, not destroyed, and that as soon 
as the occupant of the mansion knows of the interest attaching to the culvert he 
will deliver it from its present entombment. There is a woodcut of the Roman as 
well of General Wade’s culvert at p. 55 of the ‘ Wallet Book *.’ 

“The most interesting event of the interval since our last meeting is the ex- 
posure of a long strip of the Wall in the vicinity of Walbottle Dene. The bridge 
over the Dene having fallen away, it was thought advisable in reconstructing it 
to diminish the descent on both sides of it. On cutting down the hill on the east 
side a strip of the Wall was found 140 yards long. Unfortunately the Wall 
stood in the middle of the road, and as it was necessary to leave one-half of the 
way entire for passenger traffic whilst the other half was being lowered, a longi- 
tudinal section of the Wall was made, and the southern face carried off almost 
before its existence was recognised. It is well known that no road capable of the 
transition of artillery existed between Newcastle and Carlisle prior to the rebellion 
of 1745. After that event a road was made by General Wade. Warburton was 
the surveyor employed. Hutton, without knowing that every word which he read 
in the Vallum Romanum, which he used as his vade mecum on his tour of the 
Wall, was stolen from Horsley, styles him the ‘judicious Warburton.’ Warburton 
being employed to make a road from Newcastle to Carlisle, ‘judiciously’ chose the 
Roman Wall as the base of bis operations. For more than thirteen centuries after 
the departure of the Romans it resisted the intrusion of the plough, and stood 
alone in its sullen grandeur. Warburton, the Somerset herald and the antiquary, 
in order to make his military way, had but to destroy the wall which Picts and 
Scots, Goths and Vandals, time and storm, had spared. The judicious antiquary 
threw down the Wall, scattering the débris on the right hand and the left, leaving 
occasionally the foundation courses in the centre and highest part of the road. 

“ Very often has the traveller along the western turnpike had the pleasure, as 
he passes along, of recognizing the facing-stones of the Wall in the road along 
which he passes. John Wesley had occasion to pass along this road shortly after 
it was made. Writing in his journal on the 21st of May, 1755, he says :—‘I preached 
at Nafferton, near Horsley, about thirteen miles from Newcastle. We rode chiefly 
on the new western road, which lies on the old Roman Wall. Some part of this is 
still to be seen, as are the remains of most of the towers, which were built a mile 
distaut from each other, quite from sea to sea.’ It is nothing wonderful to find, 
therefore, on lowering the road leading to Walbottle Dene, that a considerable 
fragment of the Roman Wall was remaining. The Wall was found to be 9 ft. in 
width ; this probably in the lower courses. In one place it was standing 4+ ft. 
high. The section of the Wall presented the following appearances :—First, there 
was the natural substratum, consisting of the usual clay of the district; next, 
there were a few inches (four or five) of soil, which was blackened by the vegetation 
of the pre-Romanic period, and which no doubt represent the surface as the builders 
of the wall found it. The foundation of the wall consists of a mass of clay pud- 
dling, varying in thickness, according as the stones press upon it, of from one to 
three inches. On this the superstructure was laid. Usually the foundation course 
of stones is large and flat, but no regularity prevails. The facing-stones of the 
lower courses are large. In one instance, of which Mr. Longstaffe has prepared 
for us a drawing, the three lower courses measure in height respectively twelve, 
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nine, and ten inches. In this instance the lower course stands out beyond the 
second, and the second beyond the third course. The stones of the interior of the 
Wall consist of rubble thrown in promiscuously. For some inches above the clay 
puddling of the foundation these rubble stones seem to be imbedded in clay, but 
above that they are bonded together by the usual tenacious mortar of the Romans, 
of which I produce a specimen. 

“The most important discovery on this occasion has been that of the gateway, 
giving an opening through the Wall. The moment I heard of it I felt sure that 
it was the north gate of a mile castle. On turning to the Wallet Book—which 
was written with Mr. M‘Lauchlan’s survey and memoir before me—lI find the 
following notice: ‘Opposite the farm-house called Walbottle Dene House, another 
castellum has stood ; it can be detected only by the elevation of its site.” This 
test of the accuracy of Mr. M‘Lauchlan’s survey is very gratifying. I have here 
a drawing of the gateway, by Mr. Longstaffe, and one also by Mr. Henry Richard- 
son. The mile castle has been reduced by evil usage to the humblest proportions, 
but still it vindicates its own native majesty. The gateway is of the usual massive 
span, about 11 ft. The stones of the piers are of the massive character that we 
are accustomed to see, though unhappily only two courses remain. The pivot- 
holes of the gates exist, and the check in the floor against which the gates struck. 
There is no central stone, as in other places. At one time it was thought that the 
Wall was the northern boundary of the Roman empire. On this theory, no one 
looked for northern gateways in the stations or the mile castle. Mr. Clayton’s in- 
structive explorations, first at Cawfield’s Mile Castle, and afterwards at Borcovicus, 
and then at the mile castle to the west of it, and at Castle Nick, shewed us how 
much we were mistaken in this particular. This new discovery confirms the sup- 
position that every mile castle and every station had a portal opening boldly upon 
the north. The Wall, therefore, was not a fence or boundary line, but a line of 
military operation. 

“The minor antiquities found in this exploration are not very important. The 
most interesting is the fragment of a centurial stone, which the quick eye of 
a sister of mine from Caffre-land detected among a heap of rubbish. We took im- 
mediate possession of it, and it is here. As the lower and right-hand portion of it 
is wanting, we cannot read it with certainty. The letters that we have, seem to 
me to read.... GaL., and may read Centuria Galli, or Galleri, or some such 
name. Centurial stones often occur in duplicate, and though I am not aware that 
any similar stone has been found in this neighbourhood, one may yet turn up 
which will enable us to read this with certainty. I have also got the larger part 
of an upper millstone, the iron fastenings of which shew the mode in which it 
was used. The foreman of the works has kindly sent us a facing-stone of the wall, 
with a peculiar, though not uncommon, kind of ‘ broaching’ upon it. 

“If we could have foreseen that so important a fragment of the Wall would 
have been disclosed by the recent operations, no efforts would have been spared to 
have had the whole preserved intact. As it was, the whole southern section of it 
had been carried away before the existence of any important fragment was sus- 
pected. Nearly the whole of the Wall has now been carried away, and the por- 
tion which remains, undermined as it is by the lowering of the road, could not, 
even if allowed to stand, survive the frosts and rains of a single winter. The gate- 
way of the mile castle stands solidly enough, and we are asked to give an opinion 
as to its eventual disposal. Is the obstruction to traffic likely to arise from its pre- 
servation in its present site sufficient to justify its removal to a contiguous spot, 
where it might be re-erected precisely as it now stands; or would the moral value 
arising from its retention in the place where Roman hands laid it, and whence the 
whirlwinds of centuries and the labours of the ‘judicious’ Warburton have not been 
able to dislodge it, justify the expense involved in a slight deviation of the road in 
its immediate vicinity? A careful examination of the spot last night leads me to 
say, contrary to my previously entertained and expressed opinion, Let the gateway, 
by all means, be preserved.” 


Mr. Turner thought there were no signs of anything but a foot 
passage, the remains shewing nothing in the shape of the passage of 
wheels. 

Dr. Bruce objected to the removal of the gateway, which, he con- 
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tended, might be maintained at a very small expense; and he read a 
communication from Mr. Hugh Taylor upon the subject. 

Dr. Charlton thought that if the gateway could be retained, the So- 
ciety should by all means retain it. He believed the Duke of Northum- 
berland would support them. 

Mr. White, Mr. G. A. Brumell, and the Chairman, concurred in the 
same view, and it was resolved that Dr. Bruce and Messrs. Longstaffe 
and White should be appointed a committee to carry out the preserva- 
tion of the gateway. 

The Chairman then read a paper upon Early Printing in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; after which the meeting adjourned. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Sept. 7,8, 9. The annual meeting was held at the Assembly Rooms, 
Burnham, under the presidency of F. H. Dickenson, Esq., and among 
those present were Mr. R. N. Grenville, Col. Pinney, M.P., the Rev. 
F. Warre, Mr. R. J. Badcock, the Rev. T. Hugo, Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
the Rev. Prebendary Symes, Mr. R. K. M. King, the Rev. G. Smith, 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins, Mr. T. Serel, the Rev. O. S. Harrison, Mr. J. R. 
Hayle, Mr. J. Yates, Mr. T. Porch, and the Rev. J. A. Yatman. 

As usual, the first day was given to the business meeting and the 
reading of papers, and the two following days to excursions. 

The Rev. F. Warre read the report of the committee, which spoke 
very favourably of the present position and future prospects of the 
Society. The large and valuable collection of Mendip Cave bone 
made by Mr. Beard, of Banwell, is now the property of the Society, 
and is deposited in their museum. It is intended as speedily as pos- 
sible to arrange and classify the collection, to make it available for the 
higher purposes of science. In conjunction with the series of Mendip 
Cave bones collected by the late Rev. D. Williams, previously in the 
museum, the county of Somerset may now boast of possessing the finest 
collection of its kind in England, and one of the finest in Europe. 

The account of the treasurers, Messrs. Badcock, audited by Dr. Gil- 
lett, shewed that there was a balance from last year of £3 15s, 8d. ; 
the annual subscriptions amounted to £187 2s.; the subscriptions to 
the ‘Illustration Fund” realized £76 18s. 6d.; the entrance fees for 
the year produced £15 10s.; making a total income of £283 1s. 2d. 
The expenditure for the year was £204 14s. 11d., leaving a balance in 
hand of £78 6s. 3d. 

The report having been adopted, some conversation took place as to 
the place of meeting next year; Bristol was mentioned, but the matter 
was not finally settled. 

The Rev. T. Hugo read a paper “ On the Religious House of White- 
hall at Ilchester,” which we hope to print shortly. 

Mr. Serel read a paper “ On the Wellesley Family,” with the view of 
shewing that there was good ground for believing that the family of the 
great Duke of Wellington was connected with Somerset, and especially 
with Wells ; the following passages contain its substance :— 

“ As a citizen of Wells, it is natural I should feel an interest in endeavouring to 
direct attention to the circumstances which make it probable that the early an- 
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cestors of that great man the Duke of Wellington were closely connected by pro- 
perty and residence with the locality in which I live, and that the name they bear 
took its origin from a beautiful and picturesque spot within the bounds of St. 
Cuthbert’s parish, about one mile and a half from the cathedral. 

“That a family, bearing the name of Wellesley, or Wellesleigh, lived there, is, 
to my mind, as certain as that I am now speaking; and further, that the acquisi- 
tion of this name in the manner I have suggested is, I think, equally unquestionable. 
The manor held by this ancient family is known by the appellation of ‘ Welles- 
ley’ to this day, and there is undoubted evidence that it was called the same nearly 
eight hundred years ago, as it is expressly mentioned in the charter of Edward the 
Confessor to the Church of Wells in 1065. The origin of this name may easily be 
traced to the peculiar features and state of the locality in which the property is 
situate. It is well known that there are numerous places, the names of which 
terminate with the word Ley or Leigh. Wherever this is the case, it implies an open 
field or large pasture. Welles-Ley, or Welles-Leigh, then, was a large open field, 
or pasture, near Wells. There is no specific notice of the manor of Wellesley in 
the Norman survey, but it is certain that within a few years after that great and 
important work had been completed, the family to which I allude had become 
resident there. The earliest authentic record that has come under my notice of 
the name occurring in connexion with Wells, is that of Walerand de Wellesleigh, who 
was one of the witnesses mentioned in the charter granted to this city by Reginald 
Fitz-Jocelyn, Bishop of Bath and Wells. The original charter is among the im- 
portant records belonging to the Corporation of Wells, and is the earliest document 
of the kind possessed by that body. It bears no date (by no means unusual at that 
early period), but it must have been granted between the years 1174, when Bishop 
Reginald succeeded to the see, and 1191, when he had the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury forced upon him, though he lived scarcely a month to enjoy that high 
dignity. 

“There are numerous evidences in the Wells city records of the connexion of the 
Wellesleys with Wells. Among others, I may quote the following original docu- 
ments :— 


“106 Edward II. (4.p. 1317.)—Grant of a tenement in Grope-lane, in Wells, 
from William le Bourne, canon of Wells, to Thomas le Devenysh. 

“14 Edward II. (4.p. 1320.)—Grant by Walter de Bristleton, chaplain, John 
Atte Churchstyle, of Wells, and Hugh le Barbur, executors of William de Shepton, 
to Robert Furnel, and Juliana his wife, of a tenement in St. Cuthbert-street, in 
Wells. 

“17 Edward II. (4.D. 1324.)—Grant by William de Bathonia, rector of Bag- 
borough, Somerset, of a tenement in Southover, in Wells. 

“17 Edward II. (a.D. 1324)—Grant by William Gyleman, burgess of Wells, to 
Gilbert le Bowtard, son of Gilbert de Batcombe, of a messuage in High-street, in 
Wells. 

“18 Edward II. (4.p. 1325.)—Grant of premises in Wells by Thomas Squyrell, 
son and heir of Richard Squyrell, late burgesses of Wells, to Peter le Boytoyre. 

“2 Edward III. (4.p. 1328.)—Grant by John de Merke, of Wells, to Adam de 
Chelworth, of land in the Western Field, in Wells, behind ‘Toukerstrete,’ (now 
Tucker-street.) 4 

“4 Edward III. (4.p. 1330.) —Grant of a tenement in ‘ Wetelane,’ in Wells, 
(now Broad-street), by Edmund, son of John le Chamberleyne, of ‘ Wokyhole,’ to 
Thomas de Testwode. 

“6 Edward III. (a.p. 1332.)—Assignment of a rent of 8s. payable out of 
a messuage in High-street, in Wells, by Robert Nareys, late burgess of Wells, to 
Walter de Hulle, clerk. 


“In each of these deeds, the name of Edmund de Welleslegh occurs as one of 
the witnesses; and in another deed of 21 Edward IIL., relating to a tenement in 
a lane called Isaackes Mead, in Wells, it is said to abut on a tenement of the same 
Edmund de Welleslegh. I could quote numerous other instances from the records 
in the custody of the corporation of Wells, in which the name of this Edmund de 
Welleslegh occurs as a witness, among others who were undoubtedly then resident 
in or near Wells ,—such as Roger de Midleton (or Milton), William Atte Water, 
Thomas de Wodeford, Walter de Rodeney, John de Garslade, and Thomas de Tan- 
nere, I have also recently seen an original charter, dated 26 Edward I. (a.D. 1277), 
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being a grant by Walter le Fleming, lord of the manor of Dynder, of one fardell 
of land, and a messuage and croft in that manor, and among the witnesses there 
are the names of Thomas de Wellesley, and Robert de Wellesley, as well as the 
John de Garslade before-mentioned. 

“In what way, or under what circumstances, the Wellesleys first became land- 
owners here, I have no certain means of deciding ; but the first recorded instance 
shews that what they did own was then held under the Church. Collinson tells us 
that William de Welleslegh, 37 Henry III. (a.p. 1253), held three parts of a hide 
of land in Welleslegh, under the Bishop, by the Grand Serjeanty of the Hundred 
of Wells Forum ; besides other lands in Littleton of Wm. de Button; and from 
the same authority we learn that Philip de Wellesley, 22 Edward III. (a.p. 
1347), held lands in Welleslegh and Dulcot (an adjoining hamlet) by the Serjeanty 
of the Hundred of East Perrett, in this county. That Walerand de Welleslegh 
(whose name occurs in the charter of Bishop Reginald, already quoted) had land 
here is confirmed by the fact that, in 1492, John Stourton (who had intermarried 
with one of the Wellesleys’ descendants, and resided in Wells) is recorded as hold- 
ing half a knight’s fee in Welleslegh and East Wall (now East Wells or St. 
Thomas-street), which Walerand de Welleslegh formerly held. I ought to explain 
that Grand Serjeanty was a feudal service of the most honourable kind, as it 
could only be rendered to the King himself, and not to any inferior lord or baron. 
This service was not always the same. In the case of the Wellesleys the service 
they rendered was that of bearing the King’s standard in his wars. About, or 
soon after, the end of the fourteenth century the name of Wellesley, as landowners 
in Wells, disappeared, the last of them being the Philip de Welleslegh before men- 
tioned. This Philip de Welleslegh died, leaving Elizabeth, his daughter and 
heiress. She married William Bannister, Esq., who died seized of the Wellesley 
estates, 19 Richard II. (a4.p. 1895), leaving by her husband one daughter only. 
This lady, whose name was Joan, married twice. By her first husband, Robert de 
Alfoxton, she had no issue. Her second husband was Sir John Hill, Knt., the 
head of the great family of that name, settled at Spaxton, in this county, to whom 
the Wellesley estates passed.” 


After tracing the estates down to their present possessor, the Countess 
Waldegrave, Mr. Serel concluded thus :— 

“T think I have said enough to shew there is something more than mere pro- 
bability in that for which I contend, viz. that the name of Wellesley had its origin 
from the Wells hamlet of Wellesley, which was certainly known as Wellesley 
within a few years after the Conquest, and by the same name it has continued to 
be called to this day. I fully feel my inability to do justice to such a matter, 
which carries with it almost a national interest. My intention has been more 
to invite the attention of others than to produce a perfect statement of facts 
myself. Subjects like these seem unimportant in themselves, yet the investigating 
them must afford a degree of pleasure to those who, like myself, think it a high 
honour to the place of my residence in connecting it, in so remarkable a manner, 
with that great military commander, the hero of a handred fights, the victor at 
Waterloo, whose name and memory will be regarded with reverence, admiration, 
and gratitude, as long as those attributes for which the English nation is so 
eminently distinguished—national honour, national independence, and national 
freedom—are duly appreciated and valued.” 


Mr. Neville Grenville mentioned that when the late Duke of Wel- 
lington went to school at Eton he spelt his name in the same way as 
another great man, John Wesley. Did Mr. Sere] know if the families 
were related, or what became of the Wellesleys when they left 
Somerset ? 

Mr. Freeman said it did not seem to him that there had been any 
connection made out between the present family of the Wellesleys and 
that which took its name from the hamlet near Wells. It was probable, 
because Wellesley, as a family name, could hardly fail to be derived 
from Wellesley a place, and it did not appear that there was any other 
place named Wellesley. But the connection did not seem made out, 
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because the original Wellesleys, according to Mr. Serel, had merged, 
through an heiress, in another family. It was, however, quite possible 
and very likely that the present Wellesley family was descended from 
some younger branch which had parted off at an earlier time. 

The Chairman said it would be necessary, in order to fully investigate 
the subject, to trace the Irish family, and that Mr. Serel had no means 
of doing. He hoped some Irishman would do it, without a flourish of 
the shillelah. Mr. Serel had done good service to the Society in pre- 
paring his paper. It was a very fair assumption that the family left 
Somerset for Ireland. 

The Rev. F. Warre said the Duke of Wellington always considered 
himself a Somerset man, and reminded the meeting that his Grace took 
his title from Wellington in that county, and that he had bought 
a farm there. 

Mr. King then called attention to the copies of some documents 
which he had obtained from the Bodleian Library at Oxford, relating 
to the ownership of Sedgmoor, a tract of land 16,000 acres in extent, 
in the neighbourhood of Bridgwater. The documents shewed that the 
right to this tract of land was a frequent source of contention between 
the Crown and the Abbots of Glastonbury, and that at an inquisition 
taken by twenty-two landowners of Somerset, in the tenth year of the 
reign of Edward I., it was decided that the land, with a trifling excep- 
tion, was the property of the Abbot of Glastonbury, and three years 
afterwards a charter confirming this decision was granted. A discus- 
sion ensued, Mr. Freeman, the Rev. T. Hugo, the Rev. F. Warre, and 
the Chairman, taking part in it. 

The members then repaired to Burnham Church, where remarks on 
the chief features of the building were made by the Rev. -T. Hugo, 
Dr. Giles, and Mr. E. A. Freeman. The church consists of a chancel, 
nave and south chapel or transept, and a modern north aisle. Dr. Giles 
stated that the church originally had a north transept like the south, 
which was removed when the north aisle was erected. This transept 
was boarded up and used as a vestry, and was very narrow, but whether 
deeper than the south one he could not tell. Outside this north aisle 
there were some very singular corbel-heads, which had been taken 
down and preserved, together with the oak pews, in a builder’s yard 
at Bridgwater for many years. These corbels were still in existence 
somewhere, and it was very desirable that they should be sought out, as 
he believed that they were likenesses of some persons living at the time. 
In the window of the south chapel there were two corbel-heads, supposed 
to be likenesses of the king and queen in whose reign the church was 
built. Mr. Freeman said that the south chapel was well worth attention, 
being in the style intermediate between Decorated and Perpendicular. 
The tracery was Perpendicular, but not fully developed. He was glad to 
find that the old coved roof had been preserved, because people were 
generally fond of destroying them. Dr. Giles pointed out a peculiarity 
in the tower. On building it to a certain height it was found to have 
sunk on the north side, and the remainder of the tower was built in 
another line, the departure from the original line being clearly per- 
ceptible from the west end of the church. 

After dinner at the hotel, an evening meeting was held, when the 
Rev. Gilbert N. Smith delivered an address “ On the Antiquity of Man,” 
having reference chiefly to the flint implements recently discovered. 
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He minutely described the contents and situation of four caves in the 
county of Pembroke, two of which were new, and the other two new 
only in respect to the knowledge that they contained the bones of such 
animals as the lion, elephant, rhinoceros, and other mammals, usually 
found in bone-caves, together with these flint knives. These bones and 
knives he exhibited on the table and in the museum, together with 
similar knives from the Wady Mazarah at Mount Sinai, from Mexico, 
from Yorkshire, and from Red Hill. He observed that it by no means 
followed that because these tools were now found in contact with the 
bones of extinct animals that they co-existed in these latitudes. He 
had exhumed the handle of a Sheffield penknife, with the small plate 
for the possessor’s name on one side of it, lying in the midst of the 
bones and flints. How did any cutting or figuring on these old bones 
by the human hand prove their co-existence? for the bones were so 
conspicuous that no casual cave-dwellers could have overlooked them, 
and they were as likely to adapt some of them to their own purposes as 
recent bones. In proof that these chips, flakes, or knives were not of 
accidental but of artificial origin, he shewed how the rounded ends bore 
indisputable marks of manipulation, more so indeed than the shaping of 
the flint of the old gun-lock, which the percussion-cap has now super- 
seded. He next observed upon the peculiar situation of one of the 
caves—Caldy Island—that it was so confined a spot as to prove the 
impossibility of herds of elephants and other large animals ever living 
there since its separation from the main-land. As to the way in which 
these bones got into the caves, he believed it was by water; that those 
holes in the mountain limestone of the country which were called 
“sinks” by the farmers, and into which the freshets still carry what- 
ever they find in their road-channels, correspond with their entrances ; 
that the marks of gnawing which are found on the bones were made 
before they reached the caves ; that the dung-balls of the hyena some- 
times found with them were swept in the same way, and do not prove 
the hyzna to have carried in the carcases of other animals after death 
more than his own, for he was emphatically a bone-eating animal, and 
so his dung was as hard as bone itself, and would stand the temporary 
action of the water. His inference from the supposed co-existence of 
these extinct animals and man, the proof of which he denied, was that 
it certainly must have been before the separation of this island from the 
continent, He said he could shew clearly that the flint-using tribe or 
tribes of men lived here at a very recent period, for that just above one 
of the caves called “The Hoyle,” in which about eighty flint knives 
were picked up by himself and his assistants, there existed some eight 
or ten tumuli on a ridge of the old red sandstone, called the Ridgeway, 
from within which tumuli, and in contact with the urns they contain full 
of human remains, similar flint chips and arrow-heads are found. It 
was much more reasonable, therefore, to think that the inhabitants of the 
tumuli when living were the fabricators of the flint knives, than any 
race of men supposed to be cotemporary with the cave pachyderms and 
mammals. It was easy enough to conceive how any given family of 
colonists, after they had exhausted their stock of iron or bronze tools 
which they brought with them, must needs have recourse to what they 
could lay their hands on, and would soon forget the art of smelting 
iron, if any of that small family of emigrants happened to be skilled in 
it, which was very much more unlikely than the reverse. As to Lucre- 
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tius, and men who gave such unbridled scope to rationalism as to despise 
such old landmarks as even Plato honoured,—for he advocated the re- 
ceived doctrine of the origin of man as conveyed to him by ancient 
legends, which he deeply revered,—as to such men as Lucretius, he 
shewed how, professing themselves to be wise they became fools, and 
by way of instance quoted a line in which the writer says that man’s 
hand was not made to grasp anything, but because he found he could 
do so, that therefore he did it! It was clear to him that man did not 
chiefly advance in the arts by any accident, like the burning of wood 
whose embers melted the metals into the shape of the holes in the earth 
beneath, and so taught man to smelt them again, as Lucretius affirms, 
but by intuition like that enjoyed by us all in some measure. Mr. Smith 
embodied in his speech two or three quotations from the Welch bards 
of very considerable merit as poetical compositions, though he did not 
advocate their ethnological opinions. 

The Chairman said that the book of nature was as open to the 
geologist as the book of revelation to the clergy, and it was to be hoped 
that the great difficulties now existing would be cleared up. The ques- 
tion before them was one on which different shades of opinion were 
held, which it would be very proper to express. 

Mr. Boyd Dawkins said that the antiquity of man was one of the 
most interesting subjects of the day. Mr. Smith had raised two ques- 
tions: first, whether man was contemporary with the wild beasts which 
were proved beyond ail doubt to have existed in remote ages; secondly, 
as to the introduction of the remains of men into the caverns in which 
they were found. This county had afforded the most important evi- 
dence upon the subject which had yet been brought to light. Having 
referred to the discoveries at Wookey-hole, and also to the discoveries 
made in France at Abbeville and Amiens, he remarked that he had not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that in Somerset man was contem- 
porary with the cave-bears, mammoth, rhinoceros, and other extinct 
beasts. He did not mean to say that man had existed for millions of 
years, or for hundreds of thousands of years. Geology could not treat 
of historical time, but only of events as one followed another. Of all 
those species of cave mammalia which were said to be extinct, only two 
could be proved to be so. With regard to the introduction of the re- 
mains into the caves, no doubt that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
owe their contents to the intruding power of water; he argued that the 
remains could not have been introduced in the way suggested by Mr. 
Smith, in the present configuration of the country. 

Mr. Smith made a few remarks in reply, and the discussion, in which 
the Rev. Mr. Warre, Mr. Freeman, and others, took part, was continued 
till a late hour. 

In the course of this conversation, Mr. Freeman remarked that the 
locality of the battle of Pen, fought between Kenewalch and the 
Western Welsh, was not clearly ascertained. He was himself in- 
clined to think that it is to be found at Ben Knoll, near Wells, on 
the top of which were British remains, and at the base a very remark- 
able enclosure, called Battlebury. The name was clearly of much later 
date, but the situation of the hill on the western side of the river Axe, 
considered by Dr. Guest the boundary of Ceawlin’s western conquest, 
renders it very probable that the battle was fought somewhere near 
Ben Knoll. He was aware that Dr. Guest, the President, and Mr.. 
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Warre, believed it to have been fought at Pen Selwood, while Dr. 
Barnes advocated the claims of Pen Domer. Mr. Warre thought he 
could identify the Pen at which the battle was fought by the local fea- 
tures of the ground at Pen Selwood. There was nearly in the centre of 
the well-known Pen pits a small primeval British castle of nearly the 
same plan as that at Castle Neroche, and at no great distance from it 
another of the type which he (Mr. Warre) supposed to be Belgic. 
There could be no doubt that Pen Selwood was a place of some import- 
ance in the British days, and probably as late as the time of Kenewalch ; 
but what appears to him conclusive was that a short distance from this 
Belgic work was a third earthwork, totally different in plan from either 
of the others, being simply an entrenched camp large enough to hold 
a considerable army, but merely defended by a mound and ditch, and 
having no appearance of being a Roman work; and this camp was 
known to the present hour by the local name of Kennywilkin’s Castle. 
His opinion was that Kennywilkins was a corruption of Kenewalch, who, 
it should be remembered, though a conqueror, was not one of mythical 
celebrity, or likely to give his name to a place where he had not really 
fought, as was certainly the case with Caractacus, Arthur, and others. 


Tue Excurstons. 


Sept. 8. The first place visited was South Brent Church, which con- 
sists of chancel, nave, north aisle, and a south chapel. The Rev. J. 
Ditcher informed the company that when he came to the parish the 
church was in a very dilapidated state, the old roof being so rotten that 
it crumbled away like sand. This had been remedied very satisfactorily, 
but they were obliged to saturate the wood with oil in order to preserve 
it, which gave it a very dark appearance. The church was'restored about 
ten years ago, when the high pews and gallery were done away with. 
The aisle, it was supposed, was built at the expense of Henry VII., and 
in the churchyard there was a tomb of a member of the royal family 
with a red rose upon it. Mr. Ditcher then passed into the chapel, the 
entrance being from the nave through a very fine arch. This archway 
was formerly filled up with brickwork, except a small doorway, through 
which there was just room to creep. He had pulled it all away, and 
placed a screen to separate the chapel from the church. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman said that there was a considerable admixture of 
styles in this church. It was evident that there was a church here in 
the twelfth century. There were some remains of Norman work, and 
he particularly called attention to the south doorway. There was also 
a portion of a Norman pillar piscina; there were also traces of the thir- 
teenth century, as from the outside they could see the remains of a trefoil 
window, now blocked up by the erection of the chapel against the nave 
of the church. The main portion of the building was fourteenth-century 
work, but the tower and aisle were fifteenth-century. The tracery of 
the south window of the chapel might in itself be of any date, but the 
mouldings incontestably proved it to be of the fourteenth century. The 
roof of the north aisle was an exceedingly good one, and richly carved. 
The chancel roof was a very awkward one. Mr. Freeman described the 
tower as a plain specimen of the Taunton type, but with greater pro- 
minence given to the stair-turret. 

The party then proceeded to Brent Knoll, which gave a prospect of 
a vast expanse of low country, terminating with the Mendip and Quan- 
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tock Hills, and the Bay of Bridgwater. The Rev. F. Warre conducted 
them to one spot, which he described as the headquarters of the Cangi. 
They were herdsmen, and no doubt their flocks occupied those magni- 
ficent pastures beneath them, when not absolutely morass. All around 
them were to be seen a number of large hills rising out of the flat 
country, none of which were without marks of ancient occupation, and 
to these high lands it was customary for the people to take their cattle 
when the morasses were too wet to keep them on. He was of opinion 
that they were not purely military works, because, compared with 
others, they were of an insignificant character. On passing over a high 
ridge leading from the Knoll to East Brent, Mr. Warre expressed an opi- 
nion that the ridge was natural, but had been strengthened artificially. 

On the ridge the excursion party were met and welcomed by Arch- 
deacon Denison to the parish of East Brent. After a short inspection 
of the church had been made, Mr. Freeman said there was a certain 
analogy between the present church and the one they had just visited. 
There was a nave and north aisle, with a chapel or short aisle on the 
south. The chancel was quite new (1845), and good, as a new build- 
ing, except that the local form of roof was not followed. The north aisle 
was very much like that of South Brent, except that the pillars were of 
rather better work. The south aisle, as in the other church, was essen- 
tially the work of the fourteenth century, with Perpendicular alterations. 

The Archdeacon then drew attention to the windows of the north 
aisle, that at the east end, by Bell, being a most splendid one. Some 
conversation in reference to these windows, which were all greatly 
admired, took place, after which Mr. Freeman resumed his remarks de- 
scriptive of the church, referring to the outward appearance of the ad- 
dition of the chapel or imperfect aisle, and the doorway of the south 
porch, 

The tower and spire were remarkable, not so much on account of 
their beauty as their singularity, being unlike anything he had ever 
seen. In North Northamptonshire they would laugh at such a spire. 
Of the different ways of connecting tower and spire, the highest was 
doubtless that followed at Salisbury Cathedral and St. Mary’s Oxford, 
where the spire is simply the crown of a vast forest of pinnacles; the 
more usual ways, either the broach, with or without pinnacles, and the 
parapet with pinnacles often joining the tower with flying-buttresses. 
Here was neither form; the spire rose within the parapet, with nothing 
to connect the two things architecturally. The spire looked more like 
the Gloucestershire type, but was not a good example. Another re- 
markable feature was that the sculptures in the niches of the tower 
were all preserved in a perfect state. The northern part of the exterior 
was very much like that of South Brent, with the same turret to the 
roodloft. 

The party next proceeded to Lympsham Church, where Mr. Freeman 
again described the peculiarities of the building. Here there was 
neither the transept of South Brent, nor the semi-aisle of East Brent. 
The attempt to imitate the coved roof had not been very successful ; 
the real thing to be studied was the tower. Without being one of the 
greatest towers of Somerset, it was certainly a fine building, and would 
make the fortune of a church in some parts of the country. A little 
attention would shew that it was between the Taunton and the Wring- 
ton types, possessing certain characteristics of both. 

Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor, II. . 4F 
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The Rev. J. H. Stephenson, the incumbent, was absent, from acci- 
dent, but the party were hospitably entertained by the family at the 
Rectory. 

During a few spare moments, while the vehicles were getting ready, 
the President called attention to the proposal that had been made for 
the publication, by the photo-lithographic process, of the Exon Dooms- 
day book, from the copy preserved in Exeter Cathedral, and suggested 
the propriety of appointing a committee to carry out the object. He 
mentioned the subject then to afford those who would not be present at 
the evening meeting an opportunity of expressing their opinions on the 
subject. The publication of this book would be most valuable to the 
western counties, and it contained more information than that known as 
the Exchequer Domesday Book, preserved in London. The Rev. F. 
Warre and the Rev. T. Hugo supported the proposition, which met 
with general concurrence. 

From the Rectory the party repaired to Brean Down, the ascent of 
which was accomplished on foot. Mr. Warre here pointed out on the 
opposite hills the spot where he considered there had existed a great 
primeval city, and some fortifications where he imagined there had once 
been a deadly fight. Some British hut-circles were also visited, as also 
the beacon on the summit. Time did not allow of the churches of 
Brean and Berrow being inspected on the way back to Burnham. 


Sept. 9. An excursion was made by a small number of members, 
among whom were the President, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Warre, &c., to 
Mark Church, which was described by Mr. Freeman, who stated that 
all the churches the Society had visited might be said to be of the same 
type, but that they had regularly improved in many features. He pointed 
out that the north door was thirteenth-century work, as was probably 
the chancel-arch ; the walls of the north side were probably of fourteenth 
or very early fifteenth-century work, the south aisle of later date, and 
chiefly remarkable for a fine oak roof. From Mark the party proceeded 
to Wedmore, a royal residence in the days of West Saxon power. Here 
they inspected two curious stone figures, now built into the wall on each 
side of a gate; these were at once pronounced to be of thirteenth-cen- 
tury character, but Mr. Warre pointed out that the armour of one of 
the figures was not earlier than the fifteenth century ; they are locally 
known as Adam and Eve, though certainly both representing male 
personages; there is no tradition as to where they originally were 
placed. No part of the house appears to be older than the seventeenth 
century. The church was then visited: it is a curious, though not very 
elegant building, of considerable size, and containing specimens of 
several different styles. The piers and arches of the central tower are 
probably of the twelfth century, the door good Early English, and there 
are also portions of fourteenth and fifteenth-century work. From 
Wedmore they proceeded to Westhay, where the geologists of the party 
were gratified by the evident vestiges of a sandbank formed upon a 
ridge of lias, and containing sea-shells of the same species as those 
found on the coast: it was remarked that the water-rolled pebbles were 
not of Mendip stone, but from rocks of Quantock formation. This part 
of the marsh abounds in bog oak and yew. The next place visited was 
Honeygore, where Mr. G. Poole shewed them what was certainly the 
great feature of the meeting, which he had kindly uncovered for the 
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purpose; this is a road formed of the trunks of small birch-trees laid 
side by side like an American “ corduroy road,” about six feet below the 
surface of the peat, apparently leading from Brette towards Glastonbury, 
and is now known as the Abbot’s road; but the opinion of the archeo- 
logists was unanimous in awarding it a much higher antiquity than that 
of Christian Glastonbury, and that it was constructed to enable the early 
inhabitants of the district to cross the morass, which must have been 
impassable in those days without some kind of artificial road. The so- 
called pottery batches were then visited: these are heaps of broken 
pottery of Romano-British date, which would seem to indicate that very 
extensive manufactories of coarse ware existed in that neighbourhood 
during the time of the Roman occupation. The party then returned ,to 
Burnham, having thoroughly enjoyed an interesting and successful 
though not numerously attended meeting. 





Tue Last Suave oF aN Exrrrine Farr.—In September last, at the annual 
fair on St. Giles’s-hill, near Winchester, there was only one refreshment-booth. 
There were also on the ground about a score of rough horses for sale; while 
the remainder of the merchandize consisted of two. trucks Jaden with apples, 
plums, and nuts, without the accompaniment of a single cake-basket or a penny 
peepshow. The company consisted of a few idlers from the city and a number 
of children. Such, in 1864, was the fair which centuries ago was the largest 
and most important in the south of England, and which extended over sixteen 
days, during which time, not only in Winchester were the shops closed and 
business suspended, but also at Southampton and all other places within twenty 
miles of the hill. The earliest notice which we have of this fair is, that William 
the Conqueror granted to his kinsman Walkelyn, Bishop of Winchester, 
a charter to hold a fair on the ground on the feast of St. Giles, September 1 
(and by the alteration of the style September 12), probably for the support of 
his newly-founded hospital, dedicated to St. Giles, who was accounted the 
patron of cripples. William Rufus extended the grant to three, Henry I. to 
eight, Stephen to fourteen, and Henry II. to sixteen days. It was then the 
custom, on the eve of the feast of St. Giles, for the Mayor of Winchester to 
surrender the keys of the four city gates, and with them his authority, to some 
person appointed by the Bishop to receive them, who retained them during the 
continuance of the fair; and collectors were appointed by the Bishop at South- 
ampton, Redbridge, and on the roads leading to the hill, to exact the settled 
dues on all merchandize brought to the fair, to which resorted parties not only 
from all parts of the kingdom, but from beyond the seas. ‘The fair formed 
a kind of temporary city, entirely mercantile, consisting of whole streets appro- 
priated to the sale of particular commodities, and distinguished by their several 
names as the Drapery, the Pottery, the Spicery, the Stannary, &. But it 
must not be imagined that this was a canvas city; on the contrary, many of 
the buildings appear to have been of a permanent character, probably with mud 
walls and covered with thatch, as may be seen at Weyhill. In the reign of 
Henry VI. this celebrated mart appeared to be on the decline, the lands appro- 
priated to those who brought articles of stannary from Cornwall not being 
fully occupied ; and since that period the fair has gradually declined. Yet at 
the commencement of the present century considerable business was done at 
this fair, there being always a good supply of cheese, and it was thought to be 
the best fair for horses in the county. There were also many transactions in 
respect of hops, wool, and leather, while as a pleasure fair it was in consider- 
able repute, and parties would come from many miles to it for the purpose of 
eating roast pork for the season which, with Hampshire folk, was thought 
now to commence. 
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THE FOUNDATION STATUTE OF THE PROVOSTRY 
OF WELLS. 


Srr,—The kindness of Mr. Serel enables me to place in your hands 
a copy of the foundation statute of the Provostry of Wells. Will you 
allow me to make a few remarks on the letters that have appeared 
on the subject in your pages, from Mr. Green, Mr. Freeman, and 
Mr. Walcott ? 

There seem to be two questions: (1.) Was the early provost of Wells 
head of the Chapter, in a sense analogous, if not equivalent, to the cha- 
racter of the more modern dean? (2.) What was the character of the 
later provostship, which, so far as I am aware, existed in this only of 
all the secular foundations in England? 

On the first of these points I cannot exactly agree with Mr. Green. 
I believe that Mr. Freeman and Mr. Walcott are right in holding that 
the provost was the governor of the Chapter under the bishop. Although 
in the Rule of Chrodegang, which Mr. Green has very correctly ex- 
amined, the inferiority of the primicerius to the bishop and archdeacon 
is more distinctly brought out than his authority over the Chapter, suffi- 
cient evidence, I think, does exist te prove that his position was de- 
cidedly that of a vicegerent, not of a mere obedientiary. But I think 
it would be a mistake to suppose that the Rule of Chrodegang in its 
integrity was ever introduced either at Wells or anywhere else in Eng- 
land. It was, in fact, originally only the statutes enacted by that 
prelate for his own cathedral; as may be clearly seen from the refer- 
ences to the local churches and services which are found in it. Pro- 
bably Chrodegang, when he became bishop, found his clerks at Metz 
subject to a primicerius, under the archdeacon, under the bishop. He 
would not, in that case, alter the framework of the Society, but enacted 
rules intended to bring them nearer to the monastic ideal. Of these 
rules the chief were the institution of a common dormitory and refec- 
tory, and the enforcement of discipline. When we read in William of 
Malmesbury, and other writers, of attempts to force the Lotharingian 
Rule on English churches, I believe that the context will generally shew 
that the dormitory, the refectory, and the discipline, were the three 
things aimed at. At all events, the second Canon of the Council of 1059, 
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in consequence of which the reformation of the canonical order was set 
on foot in England by Giso, Leofric, and others, was directed to enforce, 
“ Ut sacerdotes casti juxta ecclesias quibus ordinati sint, simul mandu- 
cent et dormiant, et quicquid eis ab ecclesiis venerit, communiter 
habeant.” On this supposition, which, if it were worth while, I think 
I could shew to be very probable, it is by no means necessary that the 
provost of Giso’s canons should occupy exactly the same position as the 
primicerius of Chrodegang’s. 

But the position of the prepositus is defined by the Council of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 816, in terms which are irreconcileable with the idea that 
he was a mere obedientiary, or officer without dignity: and the enact- 
ments of this Council may be justly regarded as the exposition of the 
canonical Rule of Chrodegang, and adaptation of it to the use of the 
churches generally. Canon 138 says, ‘‘Quamvis omnes qui presunt 
prepositi rite dicuntur, usus tamen obtinuit, eos vocari preepositos qui 
quandam prioratus curam sub aliis prelatis gerunt.” It is true that 
further on in the same Canon the prepositura is spoken of as an 
obedientia ; but this I will advert to presently. The fact of its being 
a prioratus is clear. It is, indeed, hardly necessary to go so far back 
to shew this, because the title of provost given to the officer on Giso’s 
foundation, doubtless means the same as the title of provost given 
to the head of other Churches of Canons at the same time, as e.g. the 
provost of Beverley. 

The office of provost, however, although his position in the Chapter 
answers to that of the dean of later times, did, as Mr. Green observes, 
contain an element peculiar to itself: it was an obedientia as well as 
a prioratus. He had the care of the estates as well as the presidency 
of the Chapter in the absence of the bishop. He was, indeed, economus, 
or financial treasurer as well as president, and it is to this probably 
that we are to ascribe the fact that in the church of Beverley, the 
most perfectly organized church under a provost that I remember to 
have read of in England, there were a chancellor and precentor, but no 
treasurer, only a sacrist*. I may refer to Canon 143 of the Council 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, to shew that the ostiarius was subject, or at least 
responsible, to the provost, or prior as he is there called. 

At Wells, as Mr. Green has very accurately stated it, the Archdeacon 
John having got hold of the provostship, succeeded in making it an 
hereditary benefice. The hardship of this, however, was not merely 
the dispersion of the canons—that is, the abolition of the dormitory and 





* In many churches the duties of the treasurer were merely ritual, and identical 
almost with those of the sacrist—the care of the relics and provision of the lights. 
In churches whose estates were not divided into the corpora of distinct prebends, 
the treasurer had the care of the common fund as part of the “treasure” of the 
church, 
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refectory, which would be rather a deliverance than a hardship—but the 
fact that John administered the estate not for the benefit of the canons 
but for his own. Paying them their ancient stipends, he gave them no 
interest in the improving value of what was really their own property. 
This is a precedent which has been frequently followed in later times. 
It is certain that when the estates of the Church were not yet carved 
into prebends, such a result might easily follow the election of any 
powerful provost. 

2. The character of the modern provostry will be seen from the 
following document. It is there stated that it was not a prelature or 
dignity, but an office of burden; involving the management of the 
estates of Combe and Wynesham for the benefit of certain prebendaries 
of Wells. I think it is probable from this announcement that the 
provost or provosts of Combe and Wynesham had, before the amalgama- 
tion of the offices, claimed some sort of dignity, or it would hardly have 
been necessary in the statute to have referred to the subject. And if 
this was the case, it may have been, as Mr. Green supposes, because 
the first prebendary of Combe on Bishop Robert’s foundation was 
Reginald, the last provost on the older one. The two provostries were 
founded, although not eo nomine, by Bishop Robert, when he divided 
the prebends; only the division of Combe was postponed until the 
death of Reginald. (Mon. Angl. ii. 293.) The office of provost was 
almost necessitated by the character of these prebends. The fifteen 
prebendaries of C:mbe were not a corporation; it would have been 
very awkward to have divided the manor of Combe into fifteen sub- 
manors. An easy arrangement was to vest the whole estate in a 
provost, as lord of the manor, and give the prebendaries fixed stipends. 
Clearly enough, if the provost were a good farmer, he could improve 
the estate very much to his own advantage. If the giving of the 
title of provost to this lessee-prebendary be connected with the tenure 
of the same title by Reginald, such connexion can only be accidental, 
as the institution of the provostry of Combe did not take effect until 
after Reginald’s death. He had been provost of Wells, but never was 
provost of Combe, while in all probability the provostry of Wynesham 
came into existence immediately after Bishop Robert’s charter. More 
probably, however, the title is connected with a secular, or non- 
ecclesiastical prepositura, in which the prepositus is little more than 
a villicus. (See Ducange,s.v.) I think it is clear that Bishop Jocelin 
was puzzled to acconnt for the title. 

John of St. Paul, who is mentioned as provost in the following deed, 
is probably the same person who became Archbishop of Dublin in.1350. 

Can any one tell us what are the duties and positions of the provosts 
of Tuam and Kilmacduagh?—I am, &c., 


Navestock, Oct. 6, 1864. Wituam Srvsss. 
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“In Deo Nomine, Amen. Anno ab Incarnatione Domini mcccx1, Indic- 
tione nona, mensis Octobris die xxiii®. pontificatus sanctissimi in Christo 
patris et domini, domini Benedicti divina providentia pape xii', anno sexto ;— 
venerabilis vir Dominus Johannes de Sancto Paulo prepositus Ecclesie Wel- 
lensis, apud Euercrych, Bathoniensis et Wellensis diocesis, in Capella Venera- 
bilis patris et domini Radulfi Dei Gratia Bathoniensis et Wellensis episcopi, 
coram eodem domino Episcopo, in mei notarii publici infrascripti et testium 
subscriptorum preesentia personaliter constitutus, facta sic ex causa permuta- 
tionis cum Magistro Alano de Conesberegh per eundem dominum Episcopum 
collatione preepositurse Ecclesie Wellensis, juramentum ad Sancta Dei Evan- 
gelia per ipsum tunc ibidem tacta prestitit corporale, quod observabit statuta 
et consuetudines Ecclesise Wellensis, et quod satisfaciet Canonicis et Vicariis 
Ecclesize Wellensis ac ministrantibus in capellis Sanctee Marie et Sancti Mar- 
tini, juxta formam ordinationis bone memorize Jocelini, quondam Bathoniensis 
et Wellensis episcopi, in ea parte edite, et tunc eidem domino Johanni ex parte 
dicti domini Episcopi, quodque observabit omnia et singula contenta in eadem 
ordinatione, quatenus hactenus et tunc fuerunt canonice observata, et quatenus 
non obviant Ecclestics libertati, et quod erit obediens eidem domino Episcopo 
et ipsius ministris in canonicis et licitis mandatis. Acta fuerunt hee prout 
suprascribuntur Anno, Indictione, mense, die, Pontificatu et loco predictis. 
Presentibus discretis viris magistris Johanne de Carleton, Waltero de Hulle, 
et Johanne de Wambrow dicts LEcclesise Wellensis canonicis, Johanne de 
Midelton, Rectore Ecclesie de Bleodon, Johanne de Kylehurste et Stephano 
Trippe notariis publicis testibus ad hoc vocatis specialiter et rogalis. Tenor 
vero dict ordinationis talis est. 


“ORDINATIO PREPOSITURZ WELLENSIS. 

“Omnibus sancte matris Ecclesie filiis ad quos preesens scriptum pervenerit, 
Jocelinus Dei Gratia Bathoniensis Episcopus salutem in Domino. Cum fuissent 
in Ecclesia Wellensi due prepositure, scilicet una de Comba que consistebat 
in Manerio et Ecclesia de Cumba, et Ecclesiis de Cerde et Wellington cum 
pertinentiis ; et alia de Wynsham, que consistebat in Manerio et Ecclesia de 
Wynesham cum pertinentiis, que quidem preeposituree nec dignitates nec pre- 
lature fuerunt, sed oneris officia, nos postea tempore precedente ex multis 
rerum argumentis, tenuitatem dicte preeposituree de Wynesham frequenter 
experti, certissime comperimus dictam preposituram de Wynesham ad onera 
ipsius preepositure annexa sustinenda non sufficere. Unde predicte insufficien- 
tie volentes remedium adhibere, preehabita super hoc pluries provida delibera- 
tione, data demum super hoc opportunitate, preeposituram de Wynesham ad- 
junximus prepositure de Combe, ipsasque de consensu Capituli nostri de Wells 
univimus, ordinantes et statuentes de ejusdem Capituli consensu, ut dicta pre- 
positura sic unita sit sine qualibet cura animarum, et quod non sit dignitas vel 
prelatura aliquis, sed tantum officium oneris inferius eidem prepositure im- 
positi, et ut ille cui nos, vel successores nostri dictam preposituram con- 
tulerimus, habeat et possideat omnia que prius ad dictas duas preeposituras 
pertinebant, et omnia onera eisdem prius annexa sustineat. Consistet autem 
dicta prepositura in subscriptis; videlicet, in maneriis de Cumba et de 
Wynesham, cum pertinentiis, et ecclesiis de Cumba, de Wynesham, de Cerde 
et de Wellington cum pertinentiis, hoc excepto, quod de Ecclesia de Wellington 
retinuimus ad opus nostrum et successorum nostrorum quandam terram cum 
Alneto que dicitur Pristeley, et quoddam parvum pratum quod dicitur Spurte 
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meade, que sunt infra ambitum bosci nostri ibidem ; ita quod in eadem Ecclesia 
de Wellington sit in perpetuum perpetuus Vicarius, cujus Vicaria consistat in 
omnibus minutis decimis legatis et obventionibus altarium, tam de Bokeland 
quam de Welinton, et in decimis molendinorum et fceni, exceptis decimis feeni 
de dominico nostro, et decimis foeni de dominico Gereberti militis de Wellinton 
et heredum suorum. Assignata est etiam ipsi Vicarie domus quedam cum 
area competenti ex Australi parte ecclesie de Wellinton, et alia domus cum 
area competenti ex Orientali parte ecclesie de Bokelande. 

“Ttem in Ecclesia de Cerde erit in perpetuum perpetuus Vicarius, cujus 
Vicaria consistit in omnibus minutis decimis legatis et obventionibus altarium, 
tain matricis Ecclesie quam Capellarum, et decimis fceni, exceptis decimis foeni 
de dominico nostro, et decimis molendinorum, et reddet inde annuatim idem 
Vicarius preposito qui pro tempore fuerit tres marcas annuas, scilicet ad quatuor 
anni terminos, scilicet in Nativitate Dominica x*, in festo Paschee x‘, in festo 
Sancti Johannis Baptiste x*, et in festo Sancti Michaelis x‘. Remanebunt 
autem preposito ibidem omnes garbe tam in Curtilagiis quam in exterioribus 
culturis, et Chesett, et truncus annuatim percipiendus de bosco nostro ibidem. 
Assignata est autem ipsi Vicari domus quedam cum area competenti ex 
orientali parte Cimiterii ex opposito Curie ejusdem prepositi, ex qua parte 
ares versus Curiam prepositi non licebit Vicario domum aliquam sive aliquam 
aperturam habere de novo. Vicariam vero de Cerde et Vicariam de Wellinton 
dabimus nos et successores nostri, quoties vacaverint. 

“In ecclesia autem de Cumba erit in perpetuum perpetuus Vicarius, qui 
habebit nomine Vicaria omnes minutas decimas legata et obventiones altarium, 
tam matricis ecclesis quam Capelle de Waterlestun, exceptis decimis agnorum. 
Spectant etiam ad ipsam Vicariam garbe fabarum de Curtilagiis et decime 
feeni totius parochie preterquam de dominico preepositi, de cujus dominico 
nullas percipiet Vicarius decimas. Assignata est etiam ipsi Vicarie domus 
quedam cum area competenti, ex Australi parte vie que ducit versus Stantun. 

“In Ecclesia vero de Wynsham erit in perpetuum perpetuus Vicariys, cujus 
Vicaria consistet in omnibus minutis decimis legatis et obventionibus altarium, 
exceptis omnimodis decimis de domo et dominico prepositi de quibus nullas 
omnino habebit decimas Vicarius, quod si Vicaria de Cumba non valeat annua- 
tim quinque marcas ad firmam, deductis omnibus oneribus ordinariis, retinuimus 
nobis et successoribus nostris potestatem ordinandi et taxandi de bonis ipsius 
preeposituree quod ipsa tantum valeat annuatim. Quoties vicarias de Cumba et 
Wynesham vacare contigerit, ad eas presentabit nobis et successoribus nostris 
viros idoneos a nobis instituendos, qui pro tempore fuerit prepositus. 

“Ttem vicarii ecclesiarum preedictarum de Wellinton, de Cerde, de Cumba, 
et de Wynesbam habebunt curam animarum in eisdem, unusquisque in parochia 
sua, et non prepositus, et nobis et successoribus nostris de cura animarum et 
spiritualibus respondebunt, preposito vero de temporalibus ipsum contingen- 
tibus. Jurisdictionem vero ecclesiarum de Wellinton cum pertinentiis et de 
Cerde cum pertinentiis habebimus nos et successores nostri, et is cui eam com- 
misimus nobis respondebit immediate. Jurisdictionem vero Ecclesiarum de 
Wynesham cum pertinentiis et de Cumba cum pertinentiis habebit decanus et 
Capitulum Well., et is cui ipsi eam commiserint, inde nobis immediate respon- 
debit. Reddet autem dictus prepositus de Cumba qui pro tempore fuerit, de 
dicta preepositura annuatim quindecim prebendas quindecim Canonicis Ecclesiz 
Wellensis, quibus nos vel successores nostri eas contulerimus, singulis singulas 
II 
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decem marcas annuas, nomine prebende apud Welles, in quatuor anni terminis 
subscriptis equis portionibus in Capitulo Wellensi. De quindecim prebendis 
predictis unam sic, nomine prebende Ecclesie Wellensis, retinebit annuatim 
qui pro tempore dictam preeposituram habuerit. Dabit autem idem przpositus 
annuatim tres marcas Vicario suo Wellensi de prebenda et prepositura sua; 
reliqui vero predictorum Canonicorum dabunt singuli Vicariis suis in ecclesia 
Wellensi ministrantibus annuatim duas marcas ad minus de prebendis suis, 
nomine Vicariz ad quatuor anni terminos subscriptos sequis portionibus. Quod 
si nos vel successores nostri ei qui pro tempore fuerit preepositus aliquam pre- 
bendam que non sit de prepositura contulerimus, dabit inde vicario suo in 
Ecclesia Wellensi tres marcas annuatim ad minus, quecunque fuerit illa pre- 
benda, et nos et successores nostri prebendam illam decem marcarum qua fuit 
prius preepositi conferemus cui voluerimus, qui de illa dabit Vicario dicte pre- 
bende in Ecclesia Wellensi duas marcas annuas ad minus, sicut alii Canonici 
ejusdem prepositure, et prepositus supplebit eidem Vicario tertiam marcam 
quousque ipse qui erat Vicarius meliorem Vicariam fuerit consecutus, vel 
cesserit vel decesserit. 

“ Reddet etiam idem prepositus annuatim viginti marcas ad servitium Beate 
Virginis, quod Dei gratia constituimus solemniter faciendum in Ecclesia Wel- 
lensi, in subscriptis terminis sequis portionibus apud Welles Capellanis et 
clericis ad servitium illud deputatis. 

“ Preeterea reddet idem preepositus decem marcas annuas ad servitium, quod 
pro defunctis gratia Dei in Ecclesia Wellensi faciendum in perpetuum insti- 
tuimus, quas decem marcas reddet apud Welles Capellanis et clericis ad ser- 
vitium assignatis in quatuor anni terminis subscriptis quis portionibus. 
Quicquid antem residuum fuerit ultra preedicta preepositus sic nomine preposi- 
ture retinebit. Jurabit autem idem prepositus se satisfacturum canonicis 
dict prepositure, et ministrantibus ad altare Beate Virginis et ad altare 
defunctorum, infra quindecim dies post unumquemque terminum assignatum 
de predicta pecunia eis annuatim persolvenda sicut predictum est. Quia 
vero ad annuam solutionem totius dicte pecunie assignavimus non solum 
fructus autumni, sed etiam omnia alia emolumenta ejusdem preepositure totius 
anni, Statuimus et ordinamus quod quocunque tempore anni contigerit pre- 
positum qui pro tempore fuerit cedere eidem prepositure, vel in fata decedere, 
habeat omnia emolumenta totius illius anni post decessum vel cessionem suam 
usque ad festum Nativitatis Beati Johannis Baptiste proxime sequens, et omnia 
onera ipsius prepositure per omnia sustineat, et etiam faciet totam solutionem 
illius termini, scilicet Nativitatis Beati Johannis Baptiste, quo dictam pre- 
posituram dimittet, et tunc ipse vel Executores sui dimittent successori suo in 
predicta prepositura centum et septem acras seminatas de frumento apud 
Cumbe, et centum quadraginta et novem acras seminatas de avena, et septua- 
ginta et octo acras et dimidiam de Warett, et de instauro ibidem quadraginta 
boves vel quinque solidos pro bove, si forte tot boves non fuerint hine illic in- 
venti; item ducentas oves, pretium ovis duodecim denarii. 

“Ttem apud Wynesham dimittet dominicum cultum sine numero acrarum et 
mensura, ita quod occasione dimissionis non minus colatur, et eodem modo 
dimittet Warett et de instauro sexdecem boves pretium bovis tres solidi et 
sex denarii ; et unum affrum, pretium tres solidi, et sex sues et unum verrem, 
pretium totius quatuor solidi, et oves et muttones in universo centum triginta 
duas, pretium ovis sive muttonis quinque denarii, et 53 agnos, pretium agni 
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duo denarii, obolus. Apud Cerde relinquet dominicum cultum sine numero et 
mensura acrarum eodem modo sicut apud Wynesham ; similiter et Warett sine 
aliquo instauro. Apud Wellinton nihil culture dimittet quia quicquid coluerit 
ibidem ei remanebit, quia sic remansit predecessori suo. Item si quid semina- 
verit vel seminare voluerit de Vilenagio apud Wynesham, vel apud Cumb, vel 
apud Cerde, vel apud Wellinton, totum eidem vel successoribus suis remanebit, 
usque ad festum Sancti Michaelis proximum postquam ipse vel executores sui 
dictam preposituram dimittent, ut preedictum est, salvo successori suo redditu 
quem debet dicta terra a termino quo dicte prepositure cesserit vel decesserit 
usque ad dictum festum Sancti Michaelis, et etiam si plus coluerit de dominico 
apud Cumb, quam accepit ut predictum est, ei vel executoribus suis remanebit. 
Ad hee de instauro preedicto, si tantum inveniatur tempore cessionis sus vel 
decessus in dictis locis, tantum remanebit successori suo, et de defectu si quis 
fuerit, respondebit secundum pretium predictum de instauro. Hee autem sic 
ordinavimus, quia Willelmus de Whethamstede qui tempore hujus ordinationis 
fuit prepositus in tali forma per omnia dictam preeposituram recepit et sic eam 
dimittet quicunque de cetero fuerit prepositus dict prepositure. Et in 
hujus rei robur et testimonium presenti scripto sigillum nostrum una cum 
sigillo predicti Capituli apponi fecimus. 

“ Act. in Crastino Natalis Domini in Capitulo Wellensi, pontificatus nostro 
anno vicesimo nono. (1234.) 

** Et ego Willelmus Camell Clericus Wellensis diocesis authoritate apostolica 
notarius, premissis omnibus et singulis prout suprascribuntur, una cum dictis 
notariis et testibus presens interfui, eaque sic fieri vidi et audivi, ac scripsi, et 
in hac publicam formam redegi meoque signo consueto signavi rogatus in fidem 
et testimonium premissorum. 

“Et ego Walterus de Hulle Clericus Bathoniensis et Wellensis diocesis pub- 
licus authoritate Apostolica Notarius, omnibus et singulis, Anno, Indictione, 
mense, die, Pontificatu et loco predictis, prout suprascribuntur actis, una cum 
notariis et testibus suprascriptis, presens interfui, ac ea sic fieri vidi et 
audivi, meque huic instrumento publico subscripsi rogatus in testimonium 
veritatis.” 


ANTIQUITIES OF TREVES. 


Srr,—The antiquities of Tréves must 
be so well known to most of your read- 
ers by engravings and photographs, that 
a few remarks upon them from recent 
personal inspection may perhaps be made 
intelligible and interesting without the 
aid of fresh engravings. The most cele- 
brated are the Roman ruins; but as 
these do not differ materially from other 
Roman ruins of baths, arena, gatehouse, 
and basilica in other places, and have 
been sufficiently described already, it is 
not my intention to say much about 
them. I will merely observe that the 
gatehouse called the Porta Nigra has 
been turned into a fortress in the twelfth 


or thirteenth century; the portcullis- 
groove remains, and a staircase turret 
built at one end at that period, to com- 
municate with the upper chambers. The 
building known as “the Basilica” has 
been so thoroughly restored by the 
Prussian Government, at great expense, 
that it now looks more like a modern 
church than an old one, especially in 
the interior; but on the outside it is 
evident that a considerable part of the 
walls is old Roman work, of brick, very 
massive and fine, and the restoration 
appears to have been made with great 
care. This was probably the basilica, 
or hall of justice, in the royal palace 
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of Constantine; it is a detached build- 
ing within the walls of the palace, and 
has an apse. 

The cathedral is a connecting link be- 
tween the Roman and the Medieval 
periods. A part of the walls of the pre- 
sent nave are those of a Roman house, 
and in the north wall the doorway and 
windows of that house may still be dis- 
tinctly seen, the plaster having been 
judiciously removed for that purpose. 
In the interior the four tall pillars which 
carried the roof of the great hall when 
it was a private house have been pre- 
served and built up in the present 
walls; their Classical capitals have also 
been cleaned of plaster and exposed to 
view. So that we have here remaining 
the actual hall or basilica of a Roman 
house turned into a church, as we have 
reason to believe was the case in many 
other instances, but I know of no other 
instance in which the original fabric has 
been preserved. There are some alter- 
ations visible in the Roman walls with 
brick-work of a different and later kind. 
Some say that the original house was 
built in the second century and the alter- 
ations made in the fourth, and I believe 
that the character of the Roman brick- 
work agrees with this explanation. 
Others say that the house was built for 
the Empress Helena, but for this I believe 
there is no authority. Great alterations 
were made in the eleventh and twelfth 
century, when the church was altered 
to its present form by adding an apse 
at the east end and a narthex at the 
west, but the original fabric was fortu- 
nately preserved. There is an excellent 
modern history of this cathedral by the 
Baron Ferdinand de Roisin*, with very 
good engravings of the different parts, 
in which the alterations I have men- 
tioned may be clearly seen. 

On the south side of the cathedral is 
the Lady-chapel or church, on the site 
of the old baptistery. This is a very fine 
and elegant example of the Early Gothic, 





* “La Cathedrale de Tréves du IV* au XIX 
siécle.” Par le Baron Ferdinand de Roisin. 
(4to., Paris, Didron, 1861.) 
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one of the finest in Germany, and hardly 
surpassed by any one of its class in other 
countries. The style is unusual in Ger- 
many, and it is probably the work of 
a French architect. This church was 
begun in 1227, as recorded by an in- 
scription, and is usually said to have 
been finished in 1243, but the latter date 
seemed to me very doubtful. The win- 
dows have each a foliated circle in the 
head, and this feature does not occur in 
France or England until after that date, 
and if this date could be substantiated 
it would make Tréves in advance in 
style of Rheims, the Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris, and Salisbury and Westminster 
in England. This appeared to me so 
improbable that I immediately went to 
the Public Library, and by the courtesy 
of the excellent librarian, M. Schoe- 
mann, I was enabled to see the exact 
words of the document which is referred 
to by the historians as the authority for 
the date. I found it to be a charter of 
Archbishop Conrad, calling upon the 
faithful to contribute funds for carrying 
on the work which had been so well 
begun, and therefore proves that the 
church was not finished at that time. 
I enclose you a transcript of this Char- 
ter, for which I am indebted to M. 
Schoemann :— 


“Conradus Dei gratia sancte Colo- 
niensis ecclesie minister, sacri imperii 
per Italiam archicancellarius, dilectis in 
Christo arcbidiaconibus, abbatibus, pre- 
positis, prioribus, decanis, pastoribus, 
vicariis, et aliis ecclesiarum rectoribus 
universis, in diocesi et provincia Colo- 
niensi constitutis, ad quos presens scrip- 
tum pervenerit, salutem in Domino. 

“Cum ecclesia beate Marie virginis 
gloriose majoris in Treveris, que caput, 
mater et magistra est omnium ecclesia- 
rum provincie Treverensis, pre nimia 
vetustate corruerit per se ipsam, ac de 
novo inceperit decoro et solemni opere 
relevari, et quod ad ejus conservationem 
proprie sibi non suppetant facultates: 
mandamus devotioni vestre in virtute 
sancte obedientie, et sub pena suspen- 
sionis precipientes, quatenus nuntios 
ejusdem ecclesie, latores presentium, cum 
ad vos venerint, propter hoc fidelium ele- 
emosinas petituri, in ecclesiis vestris be- 
nigne recipiatis, sine difficultate, conven- 
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tione, exactione, et conditione qualibet 
a vestris subditis recipi faciatis. In ad- 
ventu autem reliquiarum ecclesie memo- 
rate per singula loca, adque pervenire 
continget, pulsatis campanis, convocato 
clero et populo, cum solemnitate debita 
plebes vestras eis occurrere moneatis, et 
dies adventus nuntiorum dictorum, pro 
omnipotentis Dei et Matris ipsius reve- 
rentia et honore, et sedis apostolice in- 
dulgentia atque nostra, celebris et fes- 
tiva, sicut dies dominica, ab omnibus 
habeatur, donec missa fuerit celebrata, 
et negotium prefate ecclesie feliciter 
consummatum, ut quicquid contra pre- 
ceptum ecclesie et sacerdotum suorum, 
in celebratione dierum sacrarum, negli- 
genter, illicite ac temere perpetraverint, 
a Domino et a nobis eis condonetur ibi- 
dem. Et si qui ex nostris plebibus hujus- 
modi mandatum nostrum neglexerint 
adimplere, ipsos ad observationem ejus- 
dem per excommunicationis sententiam 
compellatis. Et ut populum ad hoc 
commodius inducatis, divina solemnia 
solito celebratis. Et nos potestate a 
Deo nobis collata, quicquid ex torpore 
seu negligentia vel oblivione de divino 
officio contra preceptum Dei et ordinem 
nostrum in missis et horis canonicis 
omisistis,—vobis, dummodo penitentes 
et contriti fueritis, indulgemus. 

“ Datum Andernaci anno Domini 
MCCXXXXIII., iii. Nonas Junii. 

“ Apographum diplomatis in Biblio- 
theca Civitatis Treverice asservati.” 

The church of St. Matthias, about 
a mile from the town, is a fine one, with 
some curious features. It is chiefly of 
the twelfth century, and the interior is 
very plain, but it has a singular tower 
at the west end, very rich, and the ori- 
ginal work is mixed up with work of the 
period of the Renaissance. A vault and 
a crypt have been introduced in the 
Flamboyant period. There are some 
remains of the cloisters, chapter-house, 


S1r,—The task of taking notes during 
a peripatetic lecture, in crowded rooms, 
with constant bustle and moving about, 
must be a very difficult one; and your 
reporter, in giving the heads of my 
lecture on the pictures at Warwick 
Castle in July last*, has shewn a care 
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and domestic buildings, and in the 
churchyard is a small octagonal chapel 
of the thirteenth century, for a chantry 
chapel (?) or a baptistery(?). 

There are a few mediwval houses 
in Tréves worthy of notice. One near 
the Porta Nigra, called the House of 
the Three Kings, is of the thirteenth 
century, and has been engraved and 
published. On the opposite side of 
the same street is another curious house, 
of the fourteenth century, called “ Bier’s 
House.” The front to the street is 
nearly perfect, and there is a similar 
front at the opposite end in the gar- 
den. Between these is the long nar- 
row house, with the kitchen and the 
staircase in the middle, separating the 
two wings from each other—a very sin- 
gular arrangement. The hotel called the 
“Red House” is partly of the fifteenth 
century, with additions of the seven- 
teenth, but it has been rather too much 
restored. Near this is a small house of 
the twelfth century, long and narrow, 
with the narrow end to the street, in 
which one of the original windows has 
been preserved, but the upper part has 
been altered. The old Town-hall is 
a building of the fourteenth century, 
with the lower story little altered, now 
used for store-rooms; the pillars and 
arches carrying the upper floor remain, 
but the upper chamber has been modern- 
ized. One of the original windows re- 
mains; the rest of the exterior has been 
restored, not in the best manner. There 
are some other medieval houses, but too 
much spoiled to be of much importance. 


Iam, &c. J. H. PagKer. 
Tréves, Oct. 1, 1864. 





and attention which could not fail to be 
very gratifying to me. I must, how- 
ever, in justice to myself, request your 
insertion in the next number of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinz, of the follow- 
ing few passages of explanation and 
correction. 

The mention of “a beautiful miniature 
of the Duke of Portland” after my ob- 
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servations on the youthful portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth in the Dining-room, 
was a misapprehension of my state- 
ment that Lord Warwick’s picture was 
confirmed by a beautiful miniature (of 
the Queen) belonging to the Duke of 
Portland. There is no portrait of the 
Duke of Portland at Warwick Castle. 

The portrait called “The Duke of 
Alva,” in the Red Drawing-room, is 
certainly mis-named, as his known por- 
traits, and the date 1630 on the pic- 
ture, sufficiently shew. 

There is no portrait of the “ Duchess 
of Alva” at Warwick Castle. The pic- 
ture to which your reporter has given 
that name represents the wife of Franz 
Snyders, the celebrated animal painter, 
whose own portrait—the pendant to 
this, and formerly in the Orleans Gallery 
—now belongs to the Earl of Carlisle. 

In the picture by C. Philips, repre- 
senting Augusta Princess of Wales, the 
infant on her lap is Augusta, afterwards 
Duchess of Brunswick, and not George 
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III., since the picture was painted in 
1737, and King George was born the 
year after. 

In the Cedar Drawing-room there is 
no copy, by Patoun, of the “ Princess of 
Santa Croce.” The painting I described 
is a very fine picture by Van Dyck 
himself, and a replica of the one at 
Windsor Castle. 

In the Gilt Drawing-room, instead of 
* Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex,” he 
should have said “ Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester,” to whom alone my suc- 
ceeding remarks could apply. 

The portrait of Queen Anne, which I 
mentioned as having seen at Stratford, 
was not painted by “ Moore,” but signed 
“T. Murray, 1715 ;” and is probably, 
and as the date naturally suggests, a 
copy from some other recognised pic- 
ture.—I am, &e., 

GEORGE SCHARF. 

National Portrait Gallery, 

29, Great George-street, 
Westminster, S.W., Oct. 15, 1864. 


FORM OF APPEAL FROM THE CROUCHED FRIARS. 


Str,—Herewith I send a transcript 
of a form of appeal, dated a.p. 1491, 
from the Prior and Convent of the 
Crouched Friars, near the Tower of 
London, in aid of the rebuilding of their 
house, then recently destroyed by fire. 
The original is printed in black-letter, 
and has been preserved by being used in 
the lining of the ancient binding of 
a copy of the Dominicale Fratris Phi- 
lippi de Monte Calerio, Ordinis Mino- 
rum, Lugduni, 1510. 

It may serve to illustrate the nature 
of the several exhortations to be “ made 
in writing” to every Fellowship in Lon- 
don, to see what they would do of their 
devotion towards the edifying and main- 
tenance of the new church, anno 12 
Henry VIII., as stated in the Sup- 
plement to the Monasticon, vol. ii. 
p- 268. 

I am, &e. C. A. BuCKLER. 

Oxford, Oct. 3, 1864. 


“Be it knowen to alle true cristen 
people to whom this prisent writing 


shal come se or here Thomas Whete 
Prioure of the place of Croched freres 
besyde the Tour of London. Priour 
generall of the Religioun of the Inven- 
cion of the Holy Croce throughe all 
Englonde. First founded at Jerusalem 
by Seynt Elene & confirmed by Seynt 
Silvestre pope of Rome at the desyre of 
Constantyn the Emperour, the sonne 
of Seynt Elene aforesayd and the bre- 
thren of the sayd place send gretyng in 
our Lord God Everlastyng. For as 
moch as the place of the seid Prioure 
and Covent upon Mydsomer evyn last 
past by a sodeyn tempest of fyre sauyng 
the chirche was deuoured and distroyed 
to there utter enpoverysshyng, wyth- 
oute the gracious subside of charitable 
people to them therein be shewyd, wher- 
fore to althe Benefactours of the sayd 
religion been graunted of antiquite by 
dyvers popes, archebisshoppes and Bis- 
shoppes thre M and L dayes of pardon, 
And now late our holy fader my lorde 
of Caunterbury Chauncellor and Metro- 
pollytan of Englond with x. other Bis- 
shoppes everyche them have graunted 
to altho that gyveth of theyr cherite 
to the redifiyng of the seyd place xl. 
dayes of pardon. Moreover the sayd 
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Priour and Covent graunten to 
and to alle tho that to the said entent 
gyuyth of their charyte to be admitted 
a brother or suster of the said Religioun 
and to be partenres of a thousand masses 
doon in the said place by the yere and 
of alle other suffrage and prayer doon 
within the same place. And foure tymes 
of the yere thayre to Seint Lusies day 
Seint Markes day Seint Valentynes daye 
and Midsomer day, a solempne masse of 
the Holy Geost to be doon wythin the 
said place for the gode estate and pros- 
~~ of the Brethern and Sustern that 
yn alyve, and on the morowe after 
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every of the sayd festes a solempne 
Dirige and Masse of Requiem for them 
that be departed oute of the worlde, 
and every of the seid Bretheren or Sus- 
tern to have this letter duryng his lyf, 
whiche at the day of his decesse shall be 
retourned to the seyd place and there 
for the owner thereof to be doon, a so- 
lempne dirige and Masse of Requiem. 
To the performyng of all the permisses 
the seid Priour and Covent bynden them 
and their successoures by these pre- 
sentes. In witnesse wherevf they have 
sett their Covent seule. The yere of our 
Lord God M.ccco.LXxxxI.” 


RESTORATION OF THE CHAPEL OF ST.CROSS. 


S1r,—I am very desirous to invite 
the attention of your readers to the 
restoration now being effected in the 
well-known chapel of St. Cross Hospital. 
I feel sure that when the case is really 
understood, many friends of our ancient 
church architecture, and admirers of 
St. Cross in particular, will gladly take 
part in this most interesting work. 

In the month of March, 1858, the 
architect, Mr. Butterfield, made an ela- 
borate report upon the church and 
hospital buildings generally: the por- 
tion relating to the church, or chapel, 
concluded thus :-— 

“Internally the church is very damp, 
and it will never be otherwise until! its 
pavements have been taken up, the soil 
below excavated and removed, and the 
floor relaid entirely free of it. The 
walls and piers generally require to be 
carefully cleansed from whitewash, and 
the stone and Purbeck marble to be 
everywhere exposed, and repaired where 
they have been cut away. ‘There is 
dry rot in some of the wood flvors in 
the interior. It is quite undesirable to 
spend money on a repair of the present 
arrangements. A general refitting, which 
should bring the nave and choir into 
use and leave the aisles and transepts 
unoccupied, is very desirable.” 

In consequence of this report, and as 
soon as any money was available for the 
purpose, in the autumn of 1860 the 
floor of the nave was “taken up, the 
soil below excavated and removed, and 
the pavement relaid entirely free of 
it ;” “ the walls and piers were cleansed 


of the whitewash, and the stone ex- 
posed” throughout that part of the 
building. New doors were also placed 
at the north, south, and great west en- 
trances ; the whole being done at a cost 
of about £650. 

Things thus remained, with some few 
exceptions, till the autumn of last year, 
when “ Z. O.” (a still entirely unknown 
friend) made his munificent offer in the 
following terms :— 


11th August, 1863. 
“ To the Trustees of St. Cross. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—Upon a recent visit 
to the church of St. Cross I could not 
fail to be impressed with the beauty of 
the building, and also with regret that 
the restorations were arrested through 
want of available funds. I have there- 
fore supposed that I might venture to 
make offer of a gift subject to certain 
conditions, one of which is that the gift 
be made anonymously. The sum pro- 
posed to be offered is £500.” 

The conditions were briefly these: 
that the money be applied to the in- 
terior of the east end of the church; 
to placing stained glass windows instead 
of those of plain glass over the Com- 
munion table; and, if adequate, to re- 
laying the old tiles and monumental 
slabs. 

The gift was at once accepted with 
its conditions. But it was immediately 
felt that Z. O.’s noble donation ought to 
be met by aé¢ least a similar amount ; 
and that the whole choir of the church 
—an unique specimen of transition Nor- 
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man work—should be carefully cleansed 
from whitewash, and restored, as far 
as possible, to its pristine purity. A 
very little further consideration sug- 
gested that as the nave had been already 
cleansed from wash, if (while the work- 
men and the scaffolding were actually 
in the church) the scraping process 
could be extended to the open lantern 
and great piers at the junction of nave 
and choir, the interior would then be 
cleansed from east to west, and the 
whole prepared and made ready for the 
“very desirable refitting” which the 
architect speaks of as a thing to follow 
the masons’ work. Owing to the heavy 
chancery suit, and the temporary alien- 
ation during certain lives of the most 
valuable property of the Hospital, the 
charity is absolutely unable to contri- 
bute anything to this most important 
reparation. On the contrary, it has 
been recently compelled to borrow money 
on interest for the discharge of debts. 
But all the trustees have personally 
subscribed to enlarge Z. O.’s donation ; 
and the bishop of the diocese, the two 
archdeacons, the city and county mem- 
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bers, and many of the clergy and laity, 
have also contributed. In this way 
a sum of £450 has been paid or pro- 
mised to me, in addition to Z. O.’s 
£500. Still I cannot but think, from 
the great national interest attaching to 
this well-known architectural relic, that 
were the necessity of the case more 
widely known, and due credit given for 
the loving and conservative spirit in 
which the work is being carried out, 
more money would readily be contri- 
buted to our restoration fund. When 
the late Master, with his handsome 
revenue, would do nothing himself and 
suffer no one else to remove u flake of 
whitewash, architectural societies and 
individual amateurs were burning to 
take the matter in hand, at their own 
cost: surely they will not now look on 
unconcerned and withhold their aid 
when the lawful guardians of the place 
are labouring to carry forward the work 
of genuine restoration under very press- 
ing pecuniary difficulties.—I am, &c., 

L. M. Humsert, Master of St. Cross. 

St. Cross Hospital, Winchester, 

Oct. 3, 1864. 


HAMPSHIRE CLERGY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Str,— Very little has hitherto ap- 
peared in print which gives us any idea 
of the manner in which our parochial 
clergy were wont to live in past times. 
At the period of the Reformation their 
dwellings were not only simple, but 
very scantily furnished, whilst their 
goods and chattels were rarely more 
than sufficient to cover their funeral 
expenses and dilapidations. 

In the north part of Hampshire there 
is a small parish called Faccombe. It 
it a very good incumbency, being valued 
in the King’s Books (a4.D. 1535) at 
£26 13s. 4d., and at the present time 
its income is close upon £800 per annum. 
In 1510 Sir William Sandys, Knt., and 
the Lady Margery his wife, presented 
Sir Bernard Pope, B.A., to this living, 
and he was instituted to it by Dr. Richard 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester, on Dec. 19, 
1510. This Bernard Pope was rector 
for a period of nearly thirty years, and 


died intestate in the latter part of the 
month of September, 1539. On Oct. 5, 
1539, Bishop Gardiner granted letters 
of administration to John Cooke, of 
Houghtov, Hants. His goods had been 
previously appraised on Sept. 28, and 
their total value with money amounted 
to no more than £14 18s. 11d. I will 
pass over these items, and content my- 
self with the— 


“ Funerall expenses and other paymentes 
made by George Arkyn for the sayd 
Bernard Pope, late Parson of Fac- 
combe aforesaid, alowyd and de- 
ducted. 

Imprimis for his wyndyng shete, ij* viij*. 

Item mete and drynke at his burynge, 
vij® viij’. 

Item for Waxe, ij’. 

Item for men and there horses to An- 
dever *, viij’. 

Item to a man to go for prestes, ij’. 

Item to prestes for masses, vj* viij*. 





* Faccombe is 84 miles from Andover. 
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Item for masse pence, xvj’. as 

Item for makyng of the grave, iiij*. 

Item to the clerke, iiij*. 

Item to poore peple, iij*. 

Item for servaunts at the sayd besynes 
[business], xxij*. 

Item for proxis a iij® iiij’. 

Item for his house Rent for ij yere and 
halfe, xiij* iiij4 by the yere, xxxiij* iiij*. 

Item for the grave in the chancell, 
vj* viij*. 

Item for the dyriges > and for the clerke, 
vs 


Item for a Trentall... 
Item for a woman to kepe hym iij 
quarters of a yere, x’. 
Sumwa, iiij'' xv*. 
And so there remains clerely delapida- 
tiones not deducted, x! iij* xit.” 


The following is a list of the effects 
of another Hampshire incumbent. This 
individual was a nephew of Lady Jo- 
anna, Viscountess Lysle, and had been 
a student in the celebrated university 
of Bologna. He had been instituted to 
several good livings, and held for many 
years high official appointments in the 
diocese of Winchester. The house where- 
in he lived and died is still in existence, 
a thatched cottage, now the residence 
of a poor labouring man, the parish 
clerk. 


“ Inventory taken 16" day of March, 
1549-50. 

Imprimis all manner of lynen, xxiij*. 

Item v gownes, iij'' xiij iiij4, 

Item all maner of bedding, iij'! ix. 

Item chestes, cobbards, tables, trestles, 
stoles, chayres, xxj* ij’. 

Item all vessels of yerne, laten & pewter, 
liiij iiij*, ¢ 

Item typettes, cappes, and nyghtcappys, 
x’, 


Item bokes lx in nomber, xx‘. 

Item hangings and testurs, v*. 

Item stone pottes, xvj‘. 

Item vessells longing to baking and 
washing, viij*. 

Item an horselitter cum pertinentiis, iiij*. 

Item saddelles and bridelles, iij* iiij*. 

Item vj quussions and a boankar, v* vj‘. 

Item a colte, x’. 

Item a nagge, vj* viij*. 

Item a bedstede, xij*. 

Item a carte with harness, v*. 

Item a bushell to mete corne, vj‘. 

Item a lader and a malepilion, xiiij‘. 

Summa, xvj" ij* ij¢” 


In the following year I meet with 
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a rector of the parish of Winnal, near 
Winchester, making the following be- 
quests and disposition of his worldly 
goods :— 

“1 geve and bequethe to every howse 
holder in Wynnall paryshe that hath 
nede, a quarteryn of wood and ij bus- 
selles of cole. Item to Grangers wyffe 
a quarteryn of wode and ij busselles of 
cole. Item to John Scoll a quarteryn 
of wood and ij busselles of cole, and the 
same quantity of each to John Taylor 
and to Sander’s wyffe. Item to Alice 
Kynge half a lode of wode and a quarter 
of cole, and a lyttyl tabell with iiij 
legges, and my tawney gowne, lyned 
with cottyn. Item to Kateryne my 
mayde a flocke bed that I lye on, with 
the blanketes and the schettes and 
pellow and bolster longing thereunto, and 
the tester, a cauderyn [cauldron] with 
the brodest bonde [band], and a brasse 
pott brokyn yn one egge, a frying pann 
and a gryddyern, a stone morter, a plat- 
ter, a potynger with ij sawsers, ij can- 
delstykes and a saltseller, a coverlet that 
lyethe on her owne bedde and my bedde- 
stede, in the parlor my lytyll kover and 
a coffer. Item to Thomas Waller my 
best clothe jaket. To Nycholas Waller 
my second jaket and a cauderyn with 
a lyteyl bonde. Item I geve to Rychard 
Waller a shurt clothe of ij*. Item I 
geve to the Mausters of the College 
[ Winchester], xv*; and to the chyldren 
[or scholars], vj* viij’. Item I geve to 
Syr Vole my best gowne and my chamlet 
frock, my cappe presso and my sylken 
gyrdle.” 





In conclusion I will note a few items 
among the effects of another parochial 
clergyman, who died in 1556 :— 

“ In his house at Nutley. 
Imprimis vj hundred faggottes, vj* viij‘. 
Item three hyves with bees, vij* vj‘. 
Item a lode of sawed tymber, vj* viij‘. 

“ In his chamber at Winchefeld. 
His bookes. 
Item a paire of Portess [Portiforium, 
or Breviary ], v® iiij*. 
Lyra super prophetas, ij‘. 
Ortus vocabulorum, ij, 
A new Testamente in Englisshe, ij. 
Acta statati de anno xxxj™ Henr. viij, 
iiij*. 
iiij litle leaves of clene parchemente, ij‘. 
Item a quier of paper, ij‘. 
Summa, vj* vj4. 


T am, &e. F. J. BarGent. 
Winchester, Oct. 12, 1864. 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Rebtews, 
and ZLiterarp Potires, 





A Guide to the Knowledge of Bath, 
Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. 
Joun Eanrte, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
and Professor of Anglo-Saxon. (Long- 
mans.)— Whether this admirable Hand- 
book was drawn up with any special 
view to the recent visit of the British 
Association to Bath we know not, but 
we feel that we risk nothing in saying 
that few among the savants then as- 
sembled could have handled the subject 
so well, In truth the book is, though 
of very moderate dimensions, fairly ex- 
haustive of its subject. It commences 
with the pre-historic period, and comes 
quite down to the present day, putting 
in an agreeable shape every notice of 
the famed City of Bladud from the 
Itinerary of Antoninus to the “ Pick- 
wick Papers.” A reference to Mr.Scarth’s 
Aque Solis* enables Mr. Earle to pass 
lightly over the Roman period, but the 
Saxon, the Norman, the Early English 
eras, the sixteenth, seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries, are 
treated of in gradually expanding de- 
tail, and the effect of the whole is as 
widely removed from the ponderous 
tone of an antiquarian discussion, as 
from the flippancy and half-knowledge 
of an ordinary guide-book. The book 
is embellished with a fac-simile of the 
first published map of Bath, (that by 
Dr. Jones, in 1572,) an illustrated plan 
of the city at the present day, and a 
map of the neighbourhood, which is 
marked with mile-circles, a valuable 
feature in a work mainly intended for 
visitors, though containing much that 
will be new to all but very well-informed 
residents. Mr. Earle, however, chiefly 
addresses himself to the former class, 
and in a “Valedictory Interpellation” 
he reminds them that “in the good old 
times when folks made pilgrimages, they 
mostly left a gift at the altar of their 





* See p. 585 of the present Number. 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vot, II, 


devotion. A pilgrimage was sometimes 
a pretext for a tour, and we now take 
tours without disguise. But no good 
reason can be rendered why a visitor 
should not now, as much as then, com- 
plete his tour by a pious offering.” The 
opportunity for the pilgrim’s gift is now 
afforded by the much-needed restoration 
of the Bath Abbey Church, which is 
proceeding under the care of Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott; the estimated expense is 
£20,000, contributions to which can be 
spread over the space of five years, and 
will be gladly received by the Restora- 
tion Committee, of which the Rev. 
Charles Kemble, the Rector of Bath, is 
the chairman. Whether visitors or not, 
very many of our readers we trust will 
respond to an appeal that commends 
itself to the antiquary by its pleasant 
tone of reference to the past, and to the 
man of the present day by its practical 
purpose of giving increased church ac- 
commodation where it is so much wanted. 
“Honest pilgrim,” Mr. Earle says in 
conclusion, “here you have an oppor- 
tunity of completing your pilgrimage 
by a pious and old-fashioned act like 
that above commemorated, perhaps bet- 
ter; and Bath invites you to be one of 
the edifiers of her temple, to keep the 
beacon-light shining for coming gene- 
rations.” 


Directorium Pastorale. Principles 
and Practice of Pastoral Work in the 
Church of England. By the Rev. Joun 
Henezy Buunt. (Rivingtons.)—This is 
a most valuable and truly practical work, 
and its circulation among young clergy- 
men, or those preparing for ordination, 
is much to be desired. Mr. Blunt re- 
cognises the duty of the clergy to keep 
at the head of the forward march of 
society, and ue has devoted much varied 
experience, much observation in differ. 
ent parts of England, and a careful read- 
ing of most of the extant works on the 
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pastoral office to the task of lessening 
its difficulties. He advocates no ex- 
treme views, but on the contrary frankly 
recognises the novel demands that the 
character of the present age makes upon 
the parish priest, and he supplies hints 
and helps for meeting them. He allows 
that there are and ought to be higher 
objects before the eyes of Christ’s minis- 
ters, but he urges that the tithe of mint, 
anise, and cummin must not be neglected, 
and that even the minutest details of 
parish work must be carried out intel- 
ligently and conscientiously by every 
man who wishes to walk worthy of his 
high calling. 





A Selection of Papers on Subjects of 
Archeology and History, communicated 
to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
by the Rev. Jonn Kenrick, M.A., 
F.S.A., Curator of Antiquities. (Long- 
mans.)—These papers are eight in num- 
ber, and their subjects are very various, 
but all are ably treated. The volume 
comprises “The Reign of Trajan illus- 
trated by a Monument of his Reign 
found in York,” considerations on the 
Destruction and the Recovery of Classical 
Literature, the Relation of Coins to His- 


tory, Roman Waxed Tablets, and New . 


Year’s Day at Rome; whilst medieval 
times are treated of in the “ Rise, Ex- 
tension, and Suppression of the Order of 
Knights Templar in Yorkshire,” and 
“The Historical Traditions of Ponte- 
fract Castle, including an Inquiry into 
the Place and Manner of Richard II.’s 
Death.” The papers have all been read 
. before the Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety, and their object is rather to ex- 
cite an interest in archwolozy, by point- 
ing out its relation to history and lite- 
rature, than to pursue antiquarian, his- 
torical, or literary research into minute 
detail. The author we believe has made 
over the copyright to the Society in the 
hope that the sale may do something for 
the improvement of their library—a 
purpose that will be answered if the sale 
of the volume is in any degree in pro- 
portion to its interest and merit, of 
which, in a general way, our readers 
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may assure themselves, as some of the 
pieces have appeared in a summarized 
form in our pages. We are glad to see 
them now printed in extenso, and we 
trust that their reception may be such 
as to encourage their learned author to 
favour us with another series in due 
time. 
The Plays of William Shakespeare, 
carefully edited by THomas KEiGHTLEY, 
form a portion of the “Elzevir Series” 
of Messrs. Bell and Daldy. The work 
will be completed in six handsomely- 
printed 5s. volumes, and from what we 
have geen of it we conceive the phrase 
“carefully edited” fully justified. Mr. 
Keightley has evidently laboured hard 
to discover the real meaning of many 
corrupt passages, and in the great ma- 
jority of instances it appears to us that 
he has succeeded. Some of his “‘resto- 
rations” are avowedly conjectural, but 
they are honestly pointed out by the 
use of a different type, so that the 
reader may exercise his own judgment 
in the matter; and the result of the 
whole is a most readable text, unencum- 
bered by note or comment, which is a 
positive relief in its contrast to the 
ancient mode of Shakesperian editing, 
where a line of text was smothered under 
a page of maudlin remark, of the kind 
characterized in the couplet,— 


‘¢ Thus commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing rushlight to the sun.” 








The Reliquary, No. 18 (J. R. Smith) 
contains some curious particulars of the 
family of Greatrakes, to which Valentine, 
the “Stroker,” belonged. It is illus- 
trated by fac-similes of his hand-writing, - 
and though only supplementary to a 
memoir given in the same work a twelve- 
month ago, the industry of the author 
(the Rev. Samuel Hayman) has collected 
a great amount of matter which is well 
worth preservation, and which adds an- 
other to the received candidates for the 
authorship of the “ Letters of Junius” 
in the person of William Greatrakes, 
“the supposed amanuensis of Junius,” 
an Irish barrister, who died in England 
cirea 1772. 
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Monthly Intelligence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


AFTER a very tedious discussion the treaty of peace between Austria 
and Prussia and Denmark is understood to be concluded, the terms, 
on the whole, bearing less heavily on the weaker Power than was at 
first expected to be the case. 

The Empress of Russia being about to winter at Nice, the Emperor 
has accompanied her thither, and advantage has been taken of the fact 
to arrange a meeting between him and the Emperor Napoleon, to which, 
whether rightly or wrongly, great political significance is attached. One 
of the provisions of the Franco-Italian Convention is being carried out, 
and preparations are making for the removal of the seat of government 
from Turin to Florence, at which great indignation is expressed by the 
Opposition in the Chambers ; but it is felt that, as in the case of Savoy 
and Nice, the new kingdom cannot contest the fiat of the Emperor of 
the French, and that Florence and not Rome, after all, is likely to be 
its capital. 

At home we have only to notice the explosion of some gunpowder 
magazines on the banks of the Thames, which caused much alarm at 
the time; happily the consequences were less disastrous than might 
have been expected. 

Every mail from America brings news of great alternations of success 
and defeat in every quarter, and it is thence evident that the exhaustion 
of one or both pa ties, which was some time since looked to as affurd- 
ing a hope of peace, has been much exaggerated. The excitement is 
great with regard to the Presidential election, and the most contradictory 
statements are put forth. . 





OctTosER 1. cross, the explosion was heard and felt 
Terrible Explosion of Gunpowder.— more or less throughout the whole 
Early this morning two gunpowder ma- metropolis, and even at places forty 
gazines situated on the southern bank of and fifty miles from the spot. At first 
the Thames between Woolwich and _ the prevailing idea was that the inhabi- 
Erith, exploded with terrific violence, tants of the metropolis and its suburbs 
killing ten persons, wounding many had experienced the shock of an earth- 
others, and carrying consternation quake; but that notion was speedily 
among the inhabitants of the whole dispelled, and by noon the exact nature 
neighbourhood for miles round. Al- of the catastrophe and its locality were 
though the scene of the catastrophe is pretty generally known throughout 
distant about fifteen miles from Charing- London. 
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The explosion occurred in a gun- 
powder depdt belonging to Messrs. John 
Hall and Sons, and almost simultane- 
ously in a magazine of smaller size used 
by the Lowood Company, both of them 
located in the Plumstead marshes, on 
the margin of the Thames, two miles 
west of Erith, and about an equal dis- 
tance from the village of Belvedere, on 
the North Kent Railway. Here, on 
about 20 acres of ground, separated for 
obvious reasons from the rest of the 
neighbouring inhabitants, but in the 
immediate vicinity of the scene of their 
daily labour, lived with their families in 
three cottages a few working men, en- 
gaged in a perilous calling. One was 
George Rayner, storekeeper in the 
depdt of Messrs. Hall, who was a mar- 
ried man with a family; and another, 
named Walter Silver, also married, acted 
in a similar capacity under the Lo- 
wood Company. Each of these had 
a cottage to himself about 100 or 200 
yards from the magazines; and the 
rest, who were men employed in a larger 
depdt, occupied a cottage in common. 
The Messrs. Hall have been engaged in 
the business of fabricating gunpowder 
for more than fifty years. They have 
a large factory in the neighbourhood of 
Faversham, in Kent, occupying about 
200 acres of ground, part of the works 
at which were erected in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Their magazine at Belvedere 
was a substantial building, about 50 ft. 
square, and consisting of two floors, 
It was erected five or six years ago, 
at a cost of about £3,000, and around it 
were eighteen acres of land bought by 
the firm with the view to isolate the 
building. For miles at that part of the 
river there is an embankment, which 
protects the low-lying marshes from 
inundation. Both their depdt and that 
of the Company stood close behind 
the embankment, and each had a 
wooden jetty projecting into the river, 
to facilitate the loading and unloading 
of gunpowder. From the accounts 
rendered by the proprietors of the ma- 
gazines, it appears that the whole quan- 
tity of gunpowder which was exploded 
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amounted to about 1,040 barrels, or 
104,000lb., there being 100Ib. to a 
barrel. Of this, 75,000Ib. were stored in 
the magazine of Messrs. Hall, 20,0001b. 
in their barges which were being un- 
loaded at the time of the explosion, and 
9,000lb. in the depdt of the Lowood 
Gunpowder Company, which is com- 
monly known as that of Messrs. Daye, 
Barker, & Co., the previous owners. 
The Lowood Company were expecting 
a large supply of powder from their 
wills at Newton-in-Cartmel, Lancashire, 
which had fortunately been delayed 
through export and other orders de- 
liverable at their other depdts. Their 
magazine at Belvedere was about 40ft. 
long by 30ft. in width, and consisted 
of two floors. It was erected about 
four years ago, and stood at a distance 
of 60 or 70 yards from that of Messrs. 
Hall. No one had entered it on the 
morning of the explosion. It should 
be understood that these were places 
used entirely for the storage of gun- 
powder and in no sense for its manu- 
facture, and that none but experienced 
men were employed at them. Rayner 
had been the storekeeper there of 
Messrs. Hall for twelve years, and was 
accustomed to the manipulation of gun- 
powder from his boyhood. He was de- 
scribed at the inquest as an intelligent 
and most efficient man. Between the 
mills at Faversham and the magazine 
at Belvedere, a distance of about thirty 
miles, the gunpowder is conveyed in 
sailing barges, each navigated usually 
by acouple of men; and two of these 
were moored alongside the jetty on the 
morning of the explosion, discharging 
cargo. The gunpowder, carefully packed 
in barrels, is borne on trucks with copper 
wheels along wooden rails, in order to 
preclude the possibility of a spark from 
friction, and the operation is conducted 
with other precautions, such as the 
wearing of list slippers by the men en- 
gaged in it. By the testimony of many 
witnesses, the explosion occurred at be- 
tween 18 and 20 minutes before 7 o’clock 
in the morning, and it is presumed that 
Messrs. Hall’s men were then unloading 
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one of the barges. There were three 
distinct explosions immediately follow- 
ing each other, and the belief of per- 
sous conversant with the trade is that 
the first took place on board one of the 
barges; that the terrific concussion pro- 
duced by it tore asunder the larger 
magazine, and some of the burning frag- 
ments alighting in it caused an explo- 
sion infinitely more appalling, and which 
was instantaneously followed by the ex- 
plosion of the smaller depédt. At Erith 
and Belvedere, where the shock was 
most felt, the feeling produced by it is 
spoken of as awful beyond description. 
At Woolwich, about four miles off, the 
impression was that the powder-works 
in the Arsenal had exploded, and the 
wives and families of the artisans at 
work there rushed to the spot in a state 
of consternation. They were not allowed 
to enter the place, and they stood terror- 
stricken in the square in front. Imme- 
diately after the calamity an immense 
pillar of smoke rose from the spot high 
into the air, thick, black and palpable, 
with a huge spreading top, and about 
a quarter of an hour elapsed before it 
died away. 

So soon as it was supposed to be safe 
to do so, people from Erith and Belve- 
dere proceeded to the spot, and ventured 
to explore the ruins in search of any 
one that might be living. Of the maga- 
zines themselves not a single stone re- 
mained upon another, the very founda- 
tions being torn up, and the site of that 
of Messrs. Hall was marked by huge 
fissures and chasms in the earth, im- 
mense lumps of which had been scooped 
out, and hurled about the adjacent fields. 
The barges, with the jetty, had been 
split into fragments, and an enormous 
rent had been made in the embankment 
itself, exposing miles of country to the 
peril of inundation. Of the cottage of 
the foreman, Rayner, nothing was left 
standing but a bit of brick-wall and a 
doorway. The lifeless bodies of the un- 
fortunate man himself and of his son, 
a boy, were found close by, and his wife 
and child were dug out of the ruins 
alive, but hurt in various ways. A child, 
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niece of Silver, foreman at the other 
depét, was killed, while he himself 
escaped with some slight injuries. Those 
of the sufferers, nine in number, who 
were still living were conveyed with 
as much care and speed as possible to 
Guy’s Hospital. 

When the explosion occurred, it was 
a most fortunate circumstance that the 
tide was low; but there were only about 
four hours wanting to the time of high- 
water. The explosion had forced the 
greater portion of the materials of the 
embankment, in the 300 ft. of length 
acted upon, into the river, only throw- 
ing up on the foreshore a low mound, 
not capable of affording any protection. 
In the 300 ft. gap which was formed, 
the space which had been occupied by 
the foundation or base of the embank- 
ment-wall was filled with broken and 
shapeless masses of earth or clay, which 
had formed part either of the consoli- 
dated mass of the wall, or of the site of 
the magazines. The few men who were 
engaged on another portion of the em- 
bankment were, at the moment, the only 
hands available for work obviously ne- 
cessary for the exclusion of the rising 
tide, but which to be finished, not in 
the most substantial way, in three or 
four hours’ time, demanded the labour 
of many hundred hands. 

Among the residents of Erith, who 
were all roused by the explosion, was 
Mr. Lewis G. Moore, an engineer who 
has been connected with Mr. Furness, 
in the contrivance of some of the means 
of executing the work of the Thames 
Embankment of these present days. 
Led to the spot, he immediately saw 
and appreciated the impending calamity, 
and recognised the necessity of setting 
to work a much larger force than that 
of the few men who were at hand. He 
at once despatched his card, with a hur- 
riedly written request, to the resident 
engineer of the Main Drainage-works, or 
his representative, to bring immediately 
all the men, with barrows, picks, spades, 
and other requisite tools, that he could 
muster. 

The explosion had startled every one 
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at Plumstead. Mr. F.R. Houghton, one 
of the engineering staff of the Metropoli- 
tan Board, and representing Mr. Grant 
and Mr.Bazalgette, is resident there; and 
he was aroused, and was soon on his way. 
He was met by Mr. Moore’s messenger. 
The men at the Outfall-works started, 
about four hundred in number, on the 
moment that Mr. Houghton gave the 
order. Whilst Mr. Houghton and Mr. 
Webster’s navvies were on the way, and 
immediately upon their arrival, Mr. 
Moore directed the filling-in of the in- 
terstices of the lumps of earth with 
puddle, rather as the best extemporized 
foundation, than as a sufficient substi- 
tute for a properly consolidated one. The 
work was punned in and rammed as 
well as time would permit; but it be- 
came evident almost immediately to Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Houghton, that the force 
under them would be insufficient. They 
then forwarded a communication to 
Major-General Warde, the commandant 
at Woolwich; and by half-past nine 
o’clock, detachments of Sappers and Ar- 
tillery, to the number of about 1,500, 
were on the ground, with all the ap- 
pliances of military engineering. They 
were under the immediate command of 
Colonel Hawkins, of the Engineers ; but 
General Warde was also present. They 
were followed by the 5th Fusiliers and 
the Marines, some of the force being 
necessary to keep the ground; for, as 
the day advanced, great crowds were 
attracted from the surrounding places 
and from London. Aconsiderable amount 
of work had been done before the troops 
arrived; but it was necessarily hurried, 
as it was essential to keep above the 
rising tide. The work contended with 
the tide, to use the words of those who 
were present, “inch by inch ;” but it 
was kept always above the tide. 

The troops brought with them a few 
thousand bags, such as, filled with sand, 
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are used in the construction of sand-bag 
batteries ; these were filled with clay, 
which was fortunately to be had by dig- 
ging; and the bags were passed from 
hand to hand, and laid in the form of an 
arch on plan, to make the landward-side 
of the upper half of the embankment, 
puddle being filled in between them, and 
the whole being rammed down, now 
in a more complete manner than had 
been possible at first. At length, about 
two or three o’clock, the work was com- 
pleted, having withstood the tide. In 
the course of the night it sank, as had 
been expected, 6 or 8ft., and water 
trickled through. The military and 
navvies were actively occupied, backing 
up and ramming the work, on the fol- 
lowing day, when the embankment was 
exposed to the waves washed by a heavy 
gale, and stood the test. On the Mon- 
day the responsibility passed into the 
hands of the Dartford Commissioners, 
when a band of navvies were engaged, 
still further consolidating ; and the work 
was reported as secure as the original 
wall. During the rest of the week, how- 
ever, there were still two hundred nav- 
vies engaged; and it has been deemed 
prudent to fill up the hole in the fore- 
shore, caused by the explosion of the 
barges, with chalk stone, of which 100 
tons were thrown in. 

As far as can be ascertained, the loss 
of life by this catastrophe amounts to 
five persons killed on the spot, five others 
missing, and reasonably presumed to have 
been killed; and three who died in 
Guy’s Hospital; the number more or 
less seriously wounded was twelve. After 
a long investigation the Coroner’s juries 
both at London and at Erith arrived at 
a verdict of “ Accidental death,” but the 
question as to who is to bear the enor- 
mous amount of damage inflicted on 
property around the scene of the ex- 
plosion is not yet decided. 








APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Civit AnD MiziTary. 

Sept. 27. Chas. A. Sinclair, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul at Chinkiang, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Foo-chow-foo. 

Frederick Harvey, esq., now H.M.’s Consul 
at Ningpo, to be H.M.’s Consul at Chinkiang. 

William Henry Fittock, esq., now a British 
Vice-Consul at Shanghai, to be H.M.’s Consul 
at Ningpo. 

Sept. 30. Colonel Godfrey Thomas Greene, 
late Director of Engineering and Architectural 
Works under the Board of Admiralty, to be 
an Ordinary Member of the Civil Division of 
the Third Class, or Companions of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Captain Richard Francis Burton, now H.M.’s 
Consul at Fernando Po, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Santos. 

Oct. 4. Elizabeth Jane, Lady Waterpark, to 
be one of H.M.’s Ladies of the Bedchamber 
in Ordinary, in the room of Elizabeth Lucy, 
Countess of Desart, resigned. 

Don Medin Tallada y Bagés, approved of 
as Consul at Bombay for H.M. the Queen of 
Spain. 

Oct. 7. John Maclean, esq., C.B., now Lieut.- 
Governor of the territories of British Caffraria, 
to be Lieut.-Governor of the Colony of Natal. 

Wellwood Maxwell Anderson, esq.,- to be 
Agent-General of Immigration for the Island 
of Jamaica. 

Surgeon William Alexander Mackinnon, of 
the 57th Regiment, to be an Ordinary Member 
of the Military Division of the Third Class, or 
Companions of the Most Hon. Order of the 
Bath. 

Oct. 14, At the Court at Balmoral, Oct. 10. 
The Queen, as Sovereign of the Most Nobie 


Order of the Garter, has been graciously pleased 
by letters patent under Her Royal Sign Manual 
and the Great Seal of the Order, to dispense 
with all the statutes and regulations usually 
observed in regard to installation, and to give 
and grant unto Henry, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Knight of the said Most Noble Order, and in- 
vested with the ensigns thereof, full power 
and authority to exercise all rights and privi- 
leges belonging to a Knight Companion of the 
said Most Noble Order of the Garter, in as full 
and ample manner as if he had been formally 
installed, any decree, rule, or usage to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Cornelius Hendericksen Kortright, esq., to 
be Lieut.-Governor of the Island of Tobago. 

Oct. 18. 18th Regiment of Hussars.—Lieut.- 
General Sir Charles Routledge O’Donnell to be 
Colonel, vice Lieut.-General Edward Byam, 
deceased. 

8rd Regiment of Foot.—Major-General Day 
Hort Macdowall, to be Colonel, vice Lieut.-Gen. 
John Wharton Frith, deceased. 

Oct. 21. Robert Bunch, esq., late H.M.’s 
Consul at Charleston, to be H.M.’s Consul- 
General in the Island of Cuba. 

Oct, 25. 61st Regt. of Foot.—Maj.-Gen. Edw. 
Hungerford Delaval Elers Napier to be Col., 
vice Gen. John Reeve, deceased, Oct. 3. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 


Oct.7. Town and Port of Hastings.—The 
Hon. George Waldegrave Leslie, of Leslie, in 
the county of Fife, in the room of Harry George 
Vane (commonly called Lord Harry Vane), now 
Duke of Cleveland, summoned to the House of 
Peers. 





BIRTHS. 


Aug. 3. At Fort Beaufort, Cape of Good 
Hope, the wife of Lieut. Charles H. Marillier, 
Cape Mounted Riflemen, a dau. 

Aug. 12. At Government-house, Montserrat, 
the wife of William Robinson, esq., President 
of Montserrat, a son. 

Aug. 15. At Colaba, Bombay, the wife of 
Lieut. G. O. B. Carew, I.N., a dau, 

Aug. 19. At Delhi, the wife of the Rev. 

‘R. R. Winter, of the 8. P. G, Mission, a dau. 


Aug. 23. At Mallygawm, in Candeish, the 
wife of Capt. D. Thomson, Royal Engineers 
(Bombay), Executive Engineer, a dau. 

At Murree, Punjaub, the wife of Dr. T. 
Goldie Scot, Surgeon-Major, H.M.’s 79th Regt. 
(Cameron Highlanders), a son. 

At Allahabad, Bengal, the wife of Capt. D. 
Limond, R.E., a dau. 

Aug. 24. At Murree, Punjaub, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. George Sim, R.E., a dau, 
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Aug. 25. At Murree, Punjaub, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Maclagan, a son. 

Aug. 26. At Neemuch, Bombay Presidency, 
the wife of D. A. Campbell, Frazer, esq., sur- 
geon, 103rd Royal Bombay Fusiliers, a son. 

Aug. 39, At Poonah, Bombay, the wife of 
F. Capt. Swanson, Artillery, a son. 

Sept. 3. At Mazagan, Bombay, the wife of 
Thos. R. Carpendale, esq., Lt. I.N. a son. 

Sept. 5. At Bangalore, the wife of Capt. 
G. Paxton, late 44th Regt. Madras Infantry, 
a son. 

At Arrah, the wife of F. W. V. Peterson, 
esq., Assistant Magistrate, a son. 

Sept. 8. At Dublin, the wife of Sir Bernard 
Burke, LL.D., Ulster King of Arms, a son. 

Sept. 16. At Ashford, Kent, the wife of Lieut. 
W. G. Silverlock, R.N., a son. 

At Glaston-house, Rutland, the wife of C. 
H. Morris, esq., of Loddington-hall, Leicester- 
shire, a dau. 

At Gwaelod-y-Garth, Merthyr Tydvil, the 
wife of the Rev. John Griffith, Rector of Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, a dau. 

Sept. 18. At Wargrave, Berks., the wife of 
Capt. W. A. Baker, R.E., a dau. 

At Ennismore, Miltown, co. Armagh, the 
wife of Capt. Cleland, late of the 3rd King’s 
Own Hussars, a son. 

Sept. 19. At Bayswater, the wife of Col. T. 
Williams, C.B., Commanding 4th King’s Own 
Regt., a dau. 

At Government-house, Alderney, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. A. Comyn Pigou, R.A., a son. 

At Keswick, Cumberland, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Donald Hill, M.A., Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a son. 

At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife 
of Capt. Heyman, R.A., a son. 

Sept. 20. At Portsmouth, the wife of Capt. 
J. Breton, Town Major of Portsmouth, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. R. Hodgson, Pilton 
Rectory, Northants., a dau. 

At Durham, the wife of Edgar Meynell, esq., 
barrister-at-law, a dau. 

Sept. 21. At Denbies, Dorking, the wife of 
George Cubitt, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Filey, the wife of Col. Broadley Harrison, 
(late 11th Hussars), a son. 

At Banks of Clouden, Dumfriesshire, the 
wife of Major Walker, of Crawfordton, a dau. 

At Thrumster-house, Caithness, N.B., Mrs. 
Bentley-Innes, a son. 

At Silvington Rectory, Shropshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles W. Pritchard, a dau. 

At Camp Lodge, Colchester, the wife of 
Brevet-Major Delme Radcliffe, 88th Con- 
naught Rangers, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Seymour, Rector of Holme Pierrepont, Notts., 
a son. 

At Boothby-hall, near Grantham, the wife 
of Henry F. Beaumont, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 22. At Boltons, West Brompton, the 
Hon. Mrs. Blakeney, a dau. 

At Codford St. Mary, Wilts., the wife of the 
Rey. John William Hammond, a son. 
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At Preston, the wife of the Rev. H. J, 
Martyn, a dau. 

At Staunton-wood-house, Derbyshire, the 
wife of Major Levett, a son. 

At Llanvair-grange, Monmouthshire, the wife 
of Capt. Ussher Lee Morris, R.M.L.I., a son. 

At Rochdale, the wife of the Rev. J. Earn- 
shaw, M.A., Madras, a dau. 

At Bishop’s Cannings, Wiltshire, the wife of 
the Rev. G. Pilgrim Toppin, a son. 

At South Camp, Aldershot, the wife of D. P. 
Barry, esq., a son. 

In Cambridge-st., Hyde-pk., the wife of the 
Rev. Edward Harman, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of George Paterson, 
esq., of Castle Huntly, N.B., a son. 

Sept. 23. At Hilston, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Foster, a dau. 

At Annanhill-house, near Kilmarnock, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Gould Weston, a son. 

At Ticehurst Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur Eden, a dau. 

At Weybridge, Surrey, the wife of Major A, 
Vaillant, (Retired,) Bombay Army, a son. 

Sept. 24. At Boulogne, the wife of Capt. H. 
M. Cadell, R.A., a son. 

At Marden Ash, Ongar, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. J. P. Smith, a dau. 

At New Brompton, Kent, the wife of V. G. 
Clayton, esq., Lieut. R.E., a son. 

At Worlabye, Roehampton, the wife of the 
Rev. T. J. Baty, a dau. 

Sept. 25. At Adisham Rectory, Kent, the 
Lady Victoria Villiers, a dau. 

In Nottingham-pl., Regent’s-pk., the wife of 
Sir Charles H. J. Rich, bart., a dau. 

At the British Legation, Darmstadt, the 
Hon. Mrs. Corbett, a dau. 

In Devonshire-pl., the wife of Henry Paull, 
esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Chesham, Bucks, the wife of the Rev, 
Thomas Moore, late of Margate, a dau. 

In Cadogan-pl., the wife of Lieut. C. C. Has- 
sall, R.N., Flag-Lieut. to Rear-Adm. Sir Lewis 
Jones, K.C.B., a dau. 

At Meriden-hall, near Coventry, the wife of 
James Darlington, esq., a son. 

At Merthyr Mawr, the wife of John Cole 
Nicholl, esq., a son. 

At Little Packington Rectory, Warwickshire, 
the wife of the Rev. E. A. Waller, a dau. 

Sept. 26. At Hampton Court, Lady Frederic 
Kerr, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. B. W. T. Wrey, a dau. 

At Sudbury Rectory, Derbyshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Frederick Anson, a son. 

At Clapham, the wife of Capt. Butt, 75th 
(Stirlingshire) Regt., prematurely, a dau. 

At Haselbury Plucknett, Somerset, the wife 
of Comm. J. 8. Draper, H.M.’s late Indian 
Navy, a son. 

Sept. 27. At Satis-house, Yoxford, Suffolk, 
the wife of W. A. Collins, esq., Q.C., 
a son. 

At Cilypebyll Rectory, Glamorganshire, the 
wife of the Rev. John Jones, B.D., a son. 

Sept. 28, At Chatham, the wife of H. W. 
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Mist, esq., Comm. R.N., H.M.S. ** Achilles,” 
a dau. 

At Nynehead-court, the wife of W. Ayshford 
Sandford, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Robert Andrewes, 
Haseley, Oxon, a dau. 

Sept. 29. At Holy-Rood-house, Beckenham, 
the wife of Bertie P. Cator, esq., a son. 

At Meole Brace Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. G. W. Kitchin, M.A., a dau. 

Sept. 30. The wife of the Hon. C. C. Chet- 
wynd, a dau. 

At Langton, Dorset, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
A. R. Harenc, 53rd Regt., a dau. 

At Upper Clapton, the wife of the Rev. F. 
W. Kingsford, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Easingwold, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Ainslie, a dau. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Raynes, a dau. 

At Whitkirk Vicarage, near Leeds, the wife 
of the Rev. George Moreton Platt, a dau. 

Oct.1. At Hazlewood, Watford, the Hon. 
Mrs, Seymour Dawson Damer, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Walker, of 
Dalry, a dau. 

At the Queen’s-house, Lyndhurst, the wife 
of Lawrence Henry Cumberbatch, esq., a son. 

At St. Katharine’s, Regent’s-park, the wife 
of the Rev. T. W. Prickett, 2 son. 

At the Manor-house, Cheshunt, the wife of 
Wentworth Clay, esq., a son. 

At Netley, the wife of the Rev. J. A. Crozier, 
Chaplain to the Forces, a son, prematurely. 

The wife of the Rev. A. Boodle, of Little Ad- 
dington Vicarage, Northants., a son. 

At Court-house, Nether Stowey, Bridgwater, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. A. Allen, a dau. 

Oct. 2. At Eastbourne, the wife of Capt. 
Dumergue, late Madras Army, a dau. 

At Maryport, Uxbridge, the wife of the Rev. 
C. T. Mayo, a son. 

Oct. 3. At Coptfold-hall, Essex, the Lady 
Catherine Petre, a son. 

At Blomfield-house, Angel-hill, the wife of 
Col. Curtis, C.B., a son. 

In Old Palace-yard, Westminster, Mrs. Ed- 
ward M. Barry, a son. 

At Shabden, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. J. 
A. Ewing, Rector of Westmill, a son. 

At Downton-castle, Herefordshire, the wife 
of A. R. Boughton Knight, esq., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Shipton Bellinger, Hants., 
the wife of the Rev. Edmund Fowle, a dau. 

Oct.4. At Orleton, Salop, the Hon. Mrs. 
Robert Herbert, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. E. Rhys James, Incum- 
bent of Prestatyn, a dau. 

In Onslow-sq., the wife of Ralph. Disraeli, 
esq., a dau. 

At Masham Vicarage, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Hedley, a son. 

At Harrington Rectory, Cumberland, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred F, Curwen, a dau. 

Oct.5. At the Vicarage, Stanton St. Ber- 
nard, Wilts., the wife of the Rev. G. T. Ward, 
a son. 
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At Boley-hill, Rochester, Mrs. Bower Marsh, 
a dau. 

In Chesterfield-st., Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs. 
Okeover, a dau. 

Oct. 6. At Duncrub-pk., Perthshire, the 
Right Hon. the Lady Rollo, a son. 

The wife of Capt. Hen. Caldwell, R.N., C.B., 
commanding the Steam Reserve at Portsmouth, 
a dau. 

At Bedford, the widow of Major G. F. S. 
Browne, Madras Staff Corps, Commissioner, 
Central India, a son. 

At the Rectory, Dursley, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Shaw Hellier, a dau. 

At Preston, the wife of Capt. Godfrey, Adj. 
1lth Depot Battalion, a son. 

At Denbigh, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Parry, Bylchan, a dau. 

At Burham Court, near Rochester, Mrs. 
Joseph Peters, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Sweetenham, Cheshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Thos. Dodgson, M.A., a dau. 

At Highfield, Lymington, the wife of Com- 
mander G. W. Towsey, R.N., a son. 

At the Cloisters, Bristol, the wife of the Rev. 
F. C. Skey, M.A., a son. 

At Battersea, the wife of the Rev. Evan 
Daniel, a dau. 

Oct.7. At Florence, the wife of Major W. 
Cairns Armstrong, late 15th Regt., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of John Houghton, 
esq., of Rose-hill, Dorking, Surrey, a dau. 

At Salford, Manchester, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Allen, a son. 

The wife of De Lancey Radcliffe Anderson, 
esq., 2nd (Queen’s Royals), a dau. 

At Beckenham, Kent, the wife of the Rev. J. 
C. Pinney, a son. 

Oct.8. At Portsmouth, the wife of Col. 
Neville Shute, a son. 

At Blackheath, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Drew, M.A., a dau. 

At Geneva, the wife of George Massy Daw- 
son, esq., of New Forest, Tipperary, a son. 

Oct. 9. At Prince’s-gardens, Kensington, 
the wife of Sir Stuart Alexander Donaldson, 
a son. 

At Llyswen, Brecknockshire, the wife of 
Major Chandos F. Clifton, late 12th Royal 
Lancers, a dau. 

At King’s Lynn, the wife of Gerard Oswin 
Cresswell, esq., a son. 

At Birlingham, Pershore, the wife of the 
Rev. I. H. Vines, a son. 

At New-hall, Warwickshire, the wife of John 
De Heley Mavesyn Chadwick, esq., late 9th 
Lancers, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. A. Parsons, Rector of 
St. Anne’s, Lewes, a son. 

At Tramore, co. Waterford, the wife of J.C. 
Cooper, esq., 8th (The King’s) Regt., a son. 

At Harrow, the wife of the Rev. H. W. 
Watson, a dau. 

Oct. 10. At Edinburgh, the wife of Major- 
General Cavaye, a son. 

At Mount Pleasant, near Belfast, the wife of 
Col. Audain, a son. 
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At Dublin, the wife of The MacGillycuddy, 
of the Reeks, Killarney, a dau. 

At Dunure-house, by Ayr, the wife of J. K. 
M’ Adam, esq., late Capt. 7th Royal Fusiliers, 


a son. 

At Bristol, the wife of the Rev. James W. L. 
Bowley, Vicar of St. Philip and Jacob, a son. 

At Belfast, the wife of James Fox Bland, 
esq., Capt. 76th Regt., a son. 

At Glenfield-house, near Carrickfergus, the 
wife of William Swinburne, esq., Commander 
R.N., a dau. 

Oct.11. At Whitkirk, the Hon. Mrs, Edw. 
W. Waud, a son. 

At Streatham, the wife of Sir Kingsmill 
Grove Key, bart., a son. 

In Charles-street, Berkeley-sq., the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Holder, late Scots Fusilier Guards, 
a dau. 

At Upper Norwood, the wife of Major H. A. 
Brownlow, R.E., a dau. 

In Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, the wife of 
Major Lyons, Royal Irish Fusiliers, a son. 

At Ousecliffe, near York, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Twemlow Royds, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Gregory Smith, Ted- 
stone Delamere Rectory, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Augustus F. 
Warburton, a dau. 

At Sheen-house, East Sheen, the wife of 
Capt. R. Bullen, R.E., a son. 

At Old Walsingham, Norfolk, the wife of 
J. J. Wynniatt, esq., late 10th Hussars, a dau. 

Oct. 12. At the North Camp, Aldershot, the 
Hon. Mrs. H. H. Clifford, a dau. 

At Lee, Kent, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Woodmen, a dau. 

The wife of Robert Gunter, esq., Wetherby 
Grange, Yorkshire, late Capt. 4th Dragoon 
Guards, a dau. 

Oct. 13. At Queen’s-gate-gardens, South 
Kensington, Lady Outram, a son. 

At Plumstead, the wife of Major Charles 
Cheetham, Retired, R.A., a son. 

At Annesley-park, the wife of John Chaworth 
Musters, esq., a dau. 

At Farrindons, East Grinstead, Sussex, the 
wife of Capt. Johnston, R.A., a son. 

At Charing-cross Hospital, the wife of the 
Rev. Fred. William Russell, Chaplain and 
Director, a son. 

At Ivybourne, Malvern Wells, the wife of 
Capt. R. Lampen, Royal Irish Fusiliers, a 
dau. 

At the Vicarage, Great Maplestead, Essex, 
the wife of the Rev. E. 8. Corrie, a dau. 
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Oct. 14. At North Mymms-pl., the Lady 
Violet Greville, a son. 

Oct.15. The wife of the Rev. F. J. Jameson, 
Rector of Octon, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Herbert Locock, esq., 
Lieut. R.E., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. H. Master White, Mas- 
borough, a son. 

At Otham Rectory, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Chas. John Kenward Shaw, a dau. 

Oct. 17. At Eastern-terr., Brighton, the 
wife of Major James Legh Thursby, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. Edward 
Croker, a son. 

At Grove Rectory, Notts., the wife of the 
Rev. Alfred Hensley, a son. 

At H.M.’s Dockyard, Devonport, the wife of 
Lieut. Henry Rogers, R.N., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. G. Rouse Lowden, 
F.R.G.S., Oxbridge, a dau. 

Oct. 18. At Duffryn, Aberdare, the wife of 
the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., a son. 

At Kensington-palace-gardens, Mrs. Car- 
thew, a dau. 

Oct. 19. In Leinster-st., Dublin, the Countess 
of Longford, twin sons. 

The wife of the Rev. W. Roberts, B.A., 
Notting-hill, a son. 

At Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
Capt. H. Donaldson Selby, R.N., Inspecting- 
Commander of Coastguard, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Biggleswade, the wife of 
the Rev. C. G. Douton, a dau. 

At Adderbury, the wife of the Rev. H. D. 
Gordon, a dau. 

At Cambridge-town, Surrey, the wife of 
Capt. Hen. Cardew, R.A., a dau. 

At Mitton Parsonage, Stourport, the wife of 
the Rev. Benjamin Gibbons, a son. 

Oct. 20. In Alfred-st., Bath, the wife of 
Capt. Henry Raby, V.C., R.N., a dau. 

At Vernon-terr., Brighton, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Gerald Graham, R.E., a dau. 

At Mhow, Bombay Presidency, the wife of 
Capt. Weatherley, Inniskilling Dragoons, a 
son. 
At the Rectory, Horsington, Lincolnshire, 
the wife of the Rev. T. F. Smith, a dau. 

In Loraine-rd., Holloway, the wife of the 
Rev. John Webster, B.A., a dau. 

The wife of Godfrey T. Faussett, esq., H.M.’s 
76th Regt., a son. 

At Witley, Surrey, the wife of W. Lindsay 
Watson, esq., F.S.A., a dau. 

At Horncastle, the wife of the Rey. Samuel 
Lodge, a dau. 
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June 20, At the Cathedral, Pieter Maritz- 
burg, Natal, Edward Lingen, eldest son of the 
Rev. Robert Lingen Burton, of Ford, Shrews- 
bury, to Edith Maria, only dau. of the late 
Charles James Tyrell Oakes, esq., of High- 
lands, East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

July 20. At Benares, Alexander Ewing, 
esq., H.M.’s 5th Lancers, to Emily Campbell, 
eldest duu. of the late Francis Rogers, esq., 
Bengal Army. 

July 27, At Cannanore, John Ward, esq., 
Lieut. Madras Army, to Cecil, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. Jocelyn Oakeley, H.M.’s 45th 
Regt. 

Aug. 6. At Cannanore, Chas. E. Pritchard, 
esq., of the Royal Artillery, second son of Col. 
H. Pritchard, Judge-Advocate-General, Madras 
Presidency, to Mary Heath, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. Gattey, M.A., Vicar of Harpford, 
Devon, and great-niece of the late Hon. Mr. 
Justice Heath. 

Aug. 17. At Agra, Charles Mackinnon, esq., 
20th Hussars, to Lucy Jane, eldest dau. of 
Major John Nisbett, Commanding 37th Regt., 
N.1L. 

Aug. 22. At Allahabad, Edwin Thomas 
Atkinson, esq., Bengal C.S., to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the late Major W. H. Nicholetts, 
B.N.I1. 

Aug. 24. At Colombo, Ceylon, Matthew H. 
Thomas, esq., of Kandy, to Marian Theresa, 
eldest dau. of Major Skinner, Colombo. 

Aug.27. At Tralee, co. Kerry, Lieut. Laurens 
M. Malet, R.N., of H.M.S. “ Assurance,” only 
son of W. E. Malet, esq., of Jersey, to Eliza- 
beth Margaret, second dau. of the late Peirce 
Crosbie, esq., of Ballyheigue -castle, Bally- 
heigue. 

Sept.1. At Bangalore, Madras Presidency, 
Lieut. Coryndon Thomas Putt Luxmoore, lst 
Madras Fusiliers, to Virginia Caroline Good- 
rich, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. G. Staple Dob- 
bie, Commanding H.M.’s 14th Regt. N.I., and 
granddau. of the late Capt. William Hugh 
Dobbie, R.N., of Selling-hall, Essex. 

Sept. 5. At St.Budeaux, Devon, David 
Moore, esq., R.N., to Louisa Mingay, youngest 
dau. of Robert Avent, esq., of Saltash-passage, 
and niece of the late Gen. Lawrence, C.B. 

Sept.7. At Toronto, Canada West, Licut. 
Henry Fyers Turner, R.E., son of Col. Henry 
A. Turner, R.A., to Harriet Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Vice-Chancellor the Hon. John Godfrey 
Spragge, Toronto. 

Sept. 8. At the Cathedral, Barbadoes, Vale- 
sius Skipton Gouldsbury, esq., M.D., Staff 
Assistant-Surgeon, eldest son of V. Goulds- 
bury, esq., of Corteen-house, Longford, Ire- 
land, and grandson of the late I. A. Goulds- 
bury, esq., of Aughnogare, to Isabel Char- 
lotte, third dau. of the late Edmund Thomas 
Perrott, esq., of Craycombe-house, Worcester- 


shire, great grandson of John, 11th Lord 
St. John. 

At Pailles, Mauritius, Charles Henry Leet, 
esq., Staff Assistant Surgeon, son of C. H. Leet, 
esq., M.D., to Elizabeth, dau. of the Right Rev. 
Vincent W. Ryan, D.D., Lord Bishop of Mau- 
ritius. 

Sept. 13. At St. Peter’s, Norwich, Matthew 
Sallitt Emerson, esq., of Norwich, solicitor, 
to Harriet Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. 
T. Hall, Vicar of Hempnall, Norfolk. 

Sept. 14. At Morar, Gwalior, W. 8. A. Lock- 
hart, esq., Adjutant 11th Bengal Lancers, to 
Caroline Amelia, dau. of Major E. L. Dennys, 
Bengal Staff Corps, second in command 85th 
N.I. 

Sept. 15. At the Cathedral of Freetown, the 
Hon. E. G. L. Cochrane, Commander R.N., 
youngest son of the late Earl of Dundonald, 
to Adelaide G., only dau. of His Excellency 
Major Blackall, of Colamber-manor, co. Long- 
ford, Ireland, and Governor of Sierra Leone. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Hamilton 
‘Pakenham, late 2nd Life Guards, to Gwerryd 
Frances, eldest dau. of Col. the Hon. R. 
Rowley, M.P., and Hon. Mrs. Rowley. 

At Bylaugh, Norfolk, George Duckett, eldest 
son of Thomas French Berney, esq., of Morton~ 
hall, to Catherine Mary, eldest surviving dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Lombe, of Bylaugh-park. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Inverness, 
Capt. William D. Inverarity, late 92nd High- 
landers, to Rosalind, youngest dau. of the late 
J. A. Wallace-Dunlop, Member of Council for 
Bombay. 

At Ticehurst, Sussex, Capt. George Stanley 
Bosanquet, R.N., third son of Samuel Richard 
Bosanquet, esq., of Dingeslow-court, Mon- 
mouthshire, to Caroline Susan, dau. of the late 
Rev. William Courthorpe, Incumbent of South 
Malling, Lewes. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, George Christie, esq., 
R.N., to Eliza Sarah, younger dau. of Thomas 
Laslett, esq., Devon-house, Charlton. 

Sept.17. AtChidham, Sussex, Geo. Augustus 
Lewis, youngest son of the Rev. Richard Lewis 
Browne, M.A., to Laura, youngest dau. of W. 
Gibbs, esq., of Cobnor-house, Chidham. 

Sept. 20. At St. Jude’s, Southsea, Rear-Adm. 
Arthur Lowe, son of the late Dean of Exeter, 
to Elizabeth Henrietta, eldest dau. of Adm. 
Sir Henry D. Chads, K.C.B. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Capt. Gas- 
coigne, Grenadier Guards, eldest son of Gen. 
Gascoigne, to Frances Charlotte, only child of 
Charles Orby Wombwell, esq. 

At Skelton, near York, Herman P. D. Meyer, 
esq., of Little Laver-hall, Essex, to Constance, 
fourth dau, of P. 8. Feake Martin, esq., of 
Rawcliffe, near York. 

At Christchurch, Paddington, J. B. Brown 
Morison, esq., of Finderlie, Kinross-shire, 
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grandson of the late Rev. James Hay, D.D., 
Kinross, to Eve Magdalen, dau. of George 
Waugh, esq., of Queensborough-terr., Ken- 
sington-gardens, and granddau. of the late 
Rev. Alexander Waugh, D.D. 

At Riseholme Church, the Rev. James Mar- 
shall Bury, Vicar of Tickhill, Yorkshire, to 
Frances Eliza Jackson, second dau. of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

At Mundesley, Norfolk, Robert Hoey Jex- 
Blake, esq., late Capt. 18th Royal Irish, second 
son of the late Rev. Ferrier Jex-Blake, Rector 
of Dunham, Norfolk, to Caroline Elizabeth, 
only child of Thomas W. Flavell, esq., Sussex- 
terr., Hyde-pk. 

At Banstead, Surrey, Archibald L. Buckle, 
esq., Lieut. R.E., youngest son of the Rev, W. 
L. Buckle, Vicar of Banstead, to Louisa Cathe- 
rine, younger dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Rose, Rector of Cublington, Bucks. 

At Chislehurst, Kent, William Evans, se- 
cond surviving son of George Denny, esq., of 
Chislehurst, to Julia Mary, eldest dau. of Ar- 
thur Willis, esq., of the same parish. 

Sept. 21. At Buscot, Capt. A. L. Ricardo, 
Grenadier Guards, to Florence, eldest dau. of 
R. Campbell, esq., of Buscot-park. 

At Churchill, Somerset, the Rev. John 
Henry Mayer, M.A., Vicar of Wold Newton, 
in the East Riding of York, to Agnes, youngest 
ehild of the late Capt. Simmons, R.A., of 
Langford, Churchill. 

At St. Breoke, Cornwall, Ernest Augustus, 
youngest son of Charles Prideaux Brune, esq., 
of Prideaux-place, Padstow, Cornwall, to 
Frances Josling, second dau. of the Rev. 
George 8. Prior, Rectur of St. Breoke. 

Sept, 22. At Boldre, Hants, Major Henry 
Rawlins Drew, of H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, 
to Agnes Beaufoy Toovey, second dau. of 
H. John Toovey Hawley, esq., of Twickenham. 

At St. Michael-le-Belfry, York, Lieut. 
Henry Vaughan, R.N., only son of the Rev, 
J. J. Vaughan, M.A., Rector of Gotham, 
Notts., eldest son of the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Vaughan, esq., one of the Justices of 
H.M.’s Court of Common Pleas, to Emily, 
widow of W. H. Preston, esq., of Holly-bank, 
near Liverpool, and eldest dau. of W. Hudson, 
esq., of Ousecliffe, near York. 

At Lyme Regis, Frank J. Roscoe, esq., of 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, to Anna Letitia, 
eldest dau. of Philip Hemery Le Breton, esq., 
of Hampstead, and of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, 

At Berners Roding, Essex, George Frederick 
Josling, esq., of Berners-hall, to Sophia, only 
dau. of the late George Salter, esq., of Eltham, 
Kent. 

At Wayford, Somerset, Matthew Philip, eld- 
est son of the lute Rev. John Jurgen Ondaatje, 
Chaplain of St. Thomas’s, Colombo, Ceylon, to 
Maria, younger dau, of the late Rev. Richard 
Symes Cox, M.A., Oxon, Rector of Wayford, 
and of North Poorton, Dorset. 

At the Embassy, Frankfort-on-Maine, the 
Rev. T. Bedford, English Chaplain at Munich, 
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to Maria, dau. of the late Samuel Ray, esq., of 
Worlingworth, Suffolk. 

At Warrington, the Rev. Thomas Jackson 
Secker, of Wakefield, to Sarah, only dau. of 
Henry White, esq., of Warrington. 

Sept. 24. At All Saints’, Richard Eydon, 
only son of Richard Garrett, esq., of Eydon, 
Northants., to Edel Cecilia, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev, Howell J. Phillips, M.A., and 
niece of Major-Gen. Sir Travell Phillips. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William, eldest 
son of Thomas Life, esq., J.P., of Peterborough, 
to Fanny Rosina, dau. of the late George Grey 
Sullivan, esq., R.N., H.M.’s Consul for the 
Port of Amoy, in China. 

Sept. 27. At St. Barnabas’, Kensington, H. 
Julius Brockman, esq., of Madras, son of Col. 
J. H. Brockman, Retired List, H.E.I.C.S., to 
Mary E. C., dau. of the late Capt. Sims, R.N., 
of Peterhead. 

At Sedgley, Andrew Hamilton Russell, esq., 
late Capt. 58th Regt., to Katharine Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Tinsley, esq., of 
The Limes, Sedgley. 

At Silton, Dorset, William J. E. Percy, B.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, only surviv- 
ing son of the late Rev. W. J. Percy, M.A., the 
former Rector, to Miss Legg, of Blandford. 

At Bishopston, near Swansea, Henry Secre- 
tan, sixth son of F. L. P. Secretan James 
Woodhouse, esq., of Reigate, Surrey, to Hen- 
rietta Marietta Maria, only dau. of the Rev. 
David Jones, Rector of Bishopston. 

At Frankton, Warwickshire, Charles Isham, 
only son of the Rev. W. Strong, of Thorpe- 
hall, Peterborough, to Katharine Anne, only 
dau. of the Rev. Percy W. Powlett, Rector of 
Frankton. 

At Hambledon, Hants., Francis Davy, second 
son of the Rev. R. Longe, Vicar of Coddenham, 
Suffolk, to Sara Rose, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Thos. Patterson, Vicar of Hambledon, Hants. 

Sept. 28. At Halton Holegate, Lincolnshire, 
Percy Chaplin, esq., Capt. 60th Royal Rifles, 
to Mary Sophia, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. 
Drummond B. Rawnsley, Rector of Haltan 
Holegate. 

At St. Paul’s, Wilton-crese., the Rev. John 
Morland Rice, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, second surviving son of Edward Rice, 
esq., of Dane-court, Kent, to Caroline Pene- 
lope, second dau. of the late Edw. York, esq., 
of Wighill-pk., Yorkshire. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Charles Lopes 
Pereira, Capt. in H.M.’s Madras Staff Corps, 
son of the late Col. Pereira, of the Bengal Artil- 
lery, to Harriet Frances, eldest dau. of the late 
Jas. Robert Campbell, esq., of Osborne-villas, 
Cheltenham. 

At Lancaster, Hen. Wm. Schneider, esq., of 
Lightburn-house, Ulverstone, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the Rey. Canon Turner, M.A., 
Vicar of Lancaster. 

At Tetsworth, Oxon., the Rev. Wm. Boyd Car- 
penter, B.A., of St. Cutharine’s College, Cam- 
bridge, second son of the late Rev. Hen. Car- 
penter, Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Liverpool, 
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to Harriet Charlotte, only dau. of the Rev. 
John Witherington Peers, Vicar of ‘'etsworth. 

At Christchurch, Marylebone, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Marmaduke Franklin Browne, M.A., 
Vicar of Affane, co, Waterford, to Esther 
Anne, second dau. of the late Peter Brophy, 
esq., of Queen-sq., Westminster. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, the Rev. John 
Hey, of Whisley, Yorkshire, to Sarah Garth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Metcalfe, of Ings- 
house, Wensleydale. 

At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Dundee, 
Hen. Wilkinson, esq., of White Webbs-pk., 
Enfield, to Louisa, youngest dau. of the late 
Major Waller, 2lst Royal Scots Fusiliers, of 
South Cave, Yorkshire. 

At Broadwater, Worthing, Robert Paterson 
Fox, esq., Lieut. and Adj. 24th Regt., second 
son of the late Matthew Fox, esq., barrister- 
at-law, Dublin, and Kilcoursey, King’s County, 
to Marion, eldest dau. of the late Alfred Jee, 
civil engineer, of Oxford-sq., London, and 
Heslington-house, Worthing. 

At Streatham, Paul Frederick Tidman, esq., 
of Singapore, to Frances Amelia, dau. of the 
late Jas. Kershaw, esq., M.P., of Uplands, 
Streatham. 

Sept. 29. At St. Mary’s, Woolwich, the Rev. 
Robert J. Baker, eldest son of the Rev. Thos. 
Baker, Rector of Hartlebury, and Honorary 
Canon of Worcester, to Rose Louisa Longmore, 
only dau. of Col. Teesdale, R.H.A. 

At Glandore, Henry J. T. 8. Townsend, esq., 
of Chavenage, Gloucestershire, late 2nd Life 
Guards, only son of the Rev. Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald Stephens Townsend, of Castle Towns- 
end, and Vicar of Thornbury, to Jane A. C., 
eldest dau. of J. H. Hussey de Burgh, esq., of 
Kilfinnin, co. Cork. 

At Badger, Salop, the Rev. Chas. Smith, 
M.A., Vicar of Tarrington, Herefordshire, to 
Frances Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late R. B. 
Boddington, esq., of Burcher, Herefordshire. 

At Shelton, Staffordshire, Henry Baldock 
Kingsford, esq., Chelsea, to Mary Ellen, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Tennant, of Castle 
Bytham, Lincolnshire. 

Oct.1. At St. James’s, Dover, the Rev. T. 
E. Hodgson, M.A., of Scarthwaite, Lancaster, 
to Theodosia Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Light, esq., of Clifton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Theodore E. 
Ladd, esq., M.D., of Holland-pl., Kennington- 
pk., son of Comm. Ladd, R.N., of Kingston, 
Ireland, to Jeannette McLeod, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Chas. Dilnott Hill, M.A., of Brighton. 

Oct. 3. At Christ Church, Ealing, Frederick 
John Dolman, esq., of Woodlands-house, Isle- 
worth, fifth son of the late Charles Dolman, 
esq., solicitor, Basingstoke, Hants., to Eliza- 
beth Mary, only dau. of William Dove, esq., of 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Oct.4. At Alderley, Geo. Howard, esq., son 
of the Hon. Chas. Howard, M.P., to Rosalind, 
youngest dau. of Lord and Lady Stanley of 
Alderley. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Edw. Robert 
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Lytton Bulwer Lytton, esq., H.M.’s Secretary 
of Legation at Athens, only son of the Right 
Hon. Sir Edw. Lytton Bulwer Lytton, bart., 
M.P., to Edith, second dau. of the late Hon. 
Edward Villiers. 

At Bebington, Cheshire, Edmund Richard, 
eldest son of Capt. Edmund Peel, R.N., to 
Frances Emma, younger dau. of John Yate 
Lee, esq., of Rocklands, Bebington. 

In the Chapel of Auckland-castle, the Rev. 
Charles Penrose Quicke, B.A., Rector of Ash- 
brittle, Somersetshire, to Anna Mary, second 
dau. of Robert Bowne Minturn, esq., of New 
York. 

At Dawley, the Rev. Henry Dawson Moore, 
Vicar of Misterton, near Gainsborough, to 
Harriette Louisa, eldest surviving dau. of the 
Rev. William Richards, M.A., Incumbent of 
Dawley Magna, Salop. 

At St. James’s, Holloway, Col. Rodney Jas. 
Kempt, Retired List, H.M.’s Indian Forces, to 
Bertha Bishop, widow of Capt. William Odell, 
of the 43rd Regt., Madras N.I., and second 
dau. of the late Capt. Owen Lomer, of the 
Bengal Army. 

At Tavistock, Devon, the Rev. Daniel Pring 
Alford, M.A., Curate of Clayhidon, Devon, 
second son of H. Alford, esq., of The Mount, 
Taunton, to Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest dau, 
of the Rev. Dr. Tancock, Vicar of Tavistock. 

At Leckford, Hants., Major Greeme Hastings 
Atkinson, of the Madras Army, to Helena, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Francis H. 
Hutton, Vicar of Leckford. 

At Llanwnog, the Rev. William C. Edwards, 
M.A., of Llangefni, to Mary Maria, only dau. 
of the late Thos. Davies, esq., Park, Llanwnog, 
Montgomeryshire. 

At Coleorton, the Rev. G. Currey, D.D., 
Preacher of the Charterhouse, to Emily Mary 
Anne, only dau. of the late Rev. F. Mere- 
wether, Rector of Coleorton, 

Oct. 5. At Walton D’Evile, the Hon. and 
Rev. Walter Berkeley Portman, Rector of 
Corton Denham, Somerset, to Alice, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir John Mordaunt, bart. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., the Rev. Wm. 
Henry White, Vicar of Kenton, Suffolk, to 
Helen Adeline Mackworth, elder dau. of the 
late Winthrop Mackworth Praed, esq., M.P. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thomas, third 
son of the late Hugh Dawson, esq., of Preston, 
to Edith, dau. of the late Robert Bazley, esq., 
of Manchester, and niece of Thomas Bazley, 
esq., M.P. 

At the Chapel of the British Embassy, Paris, 
Lieut.-Col. Cormack, to Sophia Bashford, widow 
of J. W. Martin, esq., of Showborough, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Hackford-next-Reepham, the Rev. Henry 
Hunt Holley, of Burgh-next-Aylsham, Nor- 
folk, to Cristina Isabel, youngest dau. of the 
late William Mark, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, Ma- 
laga, Spain. 

At West Wickham, Kent, Henry, youngest 
son of William Dickinson, esq., of Wickham- 
hall, to Henrietta Vansittart, eldest dau. of 
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Edward Vansittart Neale, esq., of West Wick- 
ham. 

At Marden, Wilts., Thomas Walker, esq., of 
Tunbridge Wells, to Charlotte Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. J. B. Skipper, Vicar 
of Marden. 

At Grasmere, the Rev. William Chambers, 
Vice-Provost and Senior Tutor of Worcester 
College, Oxford, to Anna Heathcote, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Kerchever Arnold. 

At Combmartin, North Devon, George F. 
Helm, esq., B.A., of St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge, and F.R.C.S., to Mary Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Rev. F. W. Thomas, Rector of 
Parkham, North Devon. 

Oct. 6. At Lowesby, Leicestershire, Charles 
Sherard Burnaby, esq., Major Notts. R.V., 
youngest son of the late Col. Burnaby, of 
Evington, Leicestershire, to Anne Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir F. G. Fowke, 
bart., of Lowesby-hall. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Hon. Richard 
Edwardes, to Rosa, widow of Hugh William 
Burgess, esq., of Bathwick-hill, Somerset. 

At Loughhill, Limerick, John Raynor, son 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir 
George Arthur, bart., to Aileen, third dau. of 
the Hon. Stephen Spring Rice. 

At St. George’s, Dublin, John Madden, esq., 
of Hilton-park, co. Monaghan, to Caroline, 
second dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Francis 
Clements, Vicar of Norton, co. Durham. 

At St. Barnabas’, Kensington, the Rev. Geo. 
T. Whish, son of the Rev. R. P. Whish, Vicar 
of Monkton-with-Birchington, Thanet, to The- 
resa, dau. of William Bidwell, esq., of Bridge, 
Kent. 

At Leckhampton, Cheltenham, the Rev. 
Samuel Evans Hoops, Vicar of Cashel, diocese 
of Ardagh, Ireland, to Margaret Watson, 
youngest dau. of the late John Engledue, esq., 
R.N., of Portsmouth. 

At St. John’s, Chester, Edmund R. Wimperis, 
esq., to Margaret Morphett, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. W. M. Rowland, of Scethrog, Brecon, 
and widow of Thomas Taylor, esq., of Oulton. 

At Racton, Sussex, R. G. Coles, esq., Capt. 
Ist (the Royal) Regt., to Jane Campbell, young- 
est dau. of the late D. S. Napier, esq. 

At Over Worton, Oxon, the Rev. Charles 
Foster Garratt, Incumbent of Little Tew, Oxon, 
to Susan Elizabeth Anna, eldest surviving dau. 
of the Rev. T. C. Hughes, Vicar of South 
Tawton, Devon. 

At Bromley, Kent, Thomas Woodward, Esq., 
of Hopton-court, Shropshire, to Mary, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Ambrose Goode, jun., of 
Terrington, Norfolk. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Alex. Forteath, 
esq., of Newton-house, co. Elgin, to Laura 
Charlotte, only surviving dau. of the late 
Lieut.-General H. T. Roberts, C.B., Bengal 
Cavalry. 

At &t. Mark’s, North Audley-street, George 
Alan Lowndes, esq., of Barrington-hall, Essex, 
to Fanny, fourth dau. of the late George Farley, 
esq., of Henwick and Crowle, co. Worcester. 
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At Barnes, Clement Alexander Middleton, 
esq., of the Bombay C.S., barrister-at-law, 
eldest son of C. J. Middleton, esq., a Registrar 
of H.M.’s Court of Probate, to Edith, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Canon Melvill, B.D., Rector 
of Barnes, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. 

At St. Stephen’s, Bayswater, Frank Herold, 
esq., of Coire, Switzerland, to Sophy Hutch- 
inson, widow of Major A. C. Hutchinson, of 
the Bengal R.A. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. George 
Booker, second son of Josias Booker, esq., of 
Allerton, Lancashire, to Rachael Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the late John Nussey, esq., of 
Cleveland-row, St. James’s, and Chislehurst, 
Kent. 

At St. Nicholas’, King’s Lynn, the Rev. T. 
H. Kersley, LL.D., Canon and Sub-Dean of 
Middleham, and Vicar of Middleton, Norfolk, 
to Elizabeth Josephine, only child of the 
late Rev. Joseph Wright, M.A., Rector of 
Congham. 

At St. John’s, Richmond, Alfred Lloyd Van- 
dyke Ewbank, B.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Clara Goulding, eldest dau. of the 
late William Collins Smith, esq., barrister-at- 
law. 

At St. Mary’s, Lichfield, the Rev. John Pauli, 
of Hednesford, son of the Rev. C. W. H. Pauli, 
of Amsterdam, to Alice, eldest dau. of W. 
Smith, esq., St. Mary’s-sq., Lichfield. 

At Woolwich, Robert Wolseley Haig, esq., 
Captain R.A., son of the late Thomas Haig, 
esq., of Bonnington, to Maria Georgina, dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Brown, Rector of Wool- 
wich. 

At Uffeulme, Devon, Edward Kitson, esq., 
Lieut. in H.M.’s Indian Army, son of the 
late Rev. Cartwright Kitson, to Henrietta 
Isabella, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. T. 
Pine Coffin, of Portledge, Devon. 

Oct.7. At Canterbury Cathedral, Julian, 
third son of the late John Marshall, esq., of 
Headingley-house, Leeds, to Florence Ashton, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Thomas, Canon 
of Canterbury. 

Oct, 8, At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Thomas 
Borrett, esq., of Gloucester-place, Portman-sq., 
and Cransford-hall, Suffolk, to Catherine Isa- 
bella Orme, at Bryanston-sq., dau. of the late 
Major Alexander Orme. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. Fredk. 
Henry Tucker, to Fanny Milburn, dau. of the 
late John Livett, esq., of Dawlish, Devon. 

Oct.11. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, the Rev. 
John Westropp Brady, of Aghadoe, Killarney, 
second son of Henry Westby Brady, esq., of 
Novarra, Bray, to Charlotte Louisa, second 
dau. of the Right Hon. the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. R. 
Wilson, to Eliza Margaret, widow of Captain 
Humphrey Butler, R.N. 

At St. Stephen’s Westbourne-park, the Rev. 
William Anthony Newton, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, second son of William 
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Newton, esq., of Westbourne-terrace, Hyde- 
park, to Sarah Way Favenc, dau. of the late 
John Stone, esq., of Thame, Oxon. 

At Chedington, Dorset, the Rev. Robert 
E. Morres, Rector of Chedington, to Florence 
Hody, elder dau. of William Trevelyan Cox, 
esq., of Chedington -court. 

Oct. 12. At Scarborough, Comm. Richard 
Carter, R.N., third son of the late Joseph 
Carter, esq., of Forton-house, Alverstoke, 
Hants., to Maria Caroline, only surviving dau. 
of M. J. Keighley, Esq., of Scarborough. 

At Kirklington, Leonard, eldest son of R. M. 
Jaques, esq., of Easby Abbey, Yorkshire, to 
Agatha Eliza, eldest dau. of Alex. Boddam, 
esq., of Kirklington-hall, Notts. 

At Hanley-castle, Worcestershire, Capt. 
Arthur C. N. Goldney, Royal South Glouces- 
tershire Light Infantry, to Anne Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late William Guest, esq., of 
Gloucester. 

At Sheffield, the Rev. Edward Lewton Penny, 
M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, to Mary 
Hannah, elder dau. of the late John Dixon, 
esq., Sheffield. 

At Holy Trinity, Portsea, Frederick Augustus 
Foster, esq., Captain Royal Marine Artillery, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of Capt. H. B. Rose, of 
Southsea. 

Oct. 13. At Stoke, near Guildford, William 
Carey, esq., Capt. R.A., to Julia, youngest 
dau. of Lt.-Col. W. Hewett, late Rifle Brigade. 

At Foulness, Essex, John Thomas Way, 
esq., to Mary, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
James Cooper, M.A., formerly Vicar of Garten- 
on-the-Wolds, Yorkshire. 

At St. David’s, Exeter, Comm. W. H. Liddell, 
R.N., to Catherine Rebecca, dau. of the late 
Frederick William Kingdon, esq., of Colyton. 

At Cranoe, the Kev. W. H. Marriott, M.A., 
Oxon, to Brudenella, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John H. Hill, B.A., Cantab., Rector of Cranoe. 

At St. James’s, Taunton, Capt. Arnold, of 
Nethercott-hall, Devon, to Georgiana Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of J. C. Caston, esq., of the 
Priory, Taunton. 

At Westmeon, Hants., Henry Sowton, esq., 
of Kilburn, to Mary Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. R. J. Waters, D.D. 

Oct. 15. At Catton, near Norwich, Henry 
Ford Harris, esq., M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, only son of Henry Hemington Harris, 
esq., of Park-lodge, Cambridge, to Elizabeth 
Kate, elder dau. of Osborn Springfield, esq., of 
Catton. 

At Tallaght, co. Dublin, the Rev. Luke 
Fowler, second son of the late Bishop of 
Ossory and Ferns, Prebendary of Aghour, co. 
Kilkenny, to Dora, dau.-in-law of the Very 
Rev. Charles Vignoles, Dean of Ossory. 

Oct.17. At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Capt. 
Robert Ware, 49th Regt., of Pelham-villas, 
South Kensington, to Emma Lydia, third dau. 
of the late John Warde, esq., of Boughton 
Monchelsea, Kent. 

Oct. 18. At St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
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Forres, the Hon. Thos. John Hovell Thurlow, 
to the Lady Elma Bruce, eldest dau. of the 
late Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 

At St. Anne’s, Dublin, Crofton Toler Van- 
deleur, esq., Capt. 7th Dragoon Guards, second 
son of Col. Vandeleur, M.P., and Lady Grace 
Vandeleur, of Kilrush-house, co. Clare, to 
Charlotte Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert Bury, of Carrigrenane, co, Cork. 

At Astbury, the Rev. Francis R. Bryans, to 
Anna Maria, youngest dau. of the late Gibbs 
Crawfurd Antrobus, esq., of Eaton-hall, Con- 
gleton. 

At Edinburgh, Robert Macqueen, esq., of 
Braxfield, to Elizabeth Anne, widow of Dr. 
Ogilvie, C:B., Bombay Army, and dau. of the 
late Hugh Veitch, esq., of Stuartfield. 

The Rev. Henry Percival Edridge, M.A., 
Vicar of Stone, Kent, to Caroline Coleman, 
youngest dau. of Laurence Reeve, esq., of the 
Hermitage, Peasmarsh. 

At Great Wigborough, William Alexander 
Godley, esq., Capt. 56th Regt., to Laura Greaves, 
second dau. of the Rev. Godfrey Bird, Rural 
Dean, Rector of Great Wigborough. 

Oct. 19. At Roscommon, the Hon. Charles 
St. George Crofton, second son of Lord and 
Lady Crofton, to Theresa Augusta, third dau. 
of Daniel Tighe, esq., and of the Hon. Mrs, 
Tighe, Rosanna, co. Wicklow. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. W. 
Speare Cole, of the Friars, West Chiltington, 
Sussex, eldest son of the Rev. N. Cole, Vicar 
of South Brent, Devon, to Emily Bremer, 
eldest dau. of Alfred Howard, esq., of West- 
bourne-cres., Hyde-pk., and granddau. of the 
late Admiral Sir Gordon Bremer. 

At South Crosland, the Rev. George Edwin 
Wilson, B.A., Incumbent of Linthwaite, to 
Cecilia, only dau. of Joseph Wrigley, esq., of 
Netherton, near Huddersfield. 

Oct. 20. At Lucan, Major A. L. Marsh, late 
of the 55th Regt., son of the Rev. Geo. Au- 
gustus Elliot Marsh, Rector of Bangor, Flint- 
shire, to Susan Agnes, dau. of the late Gen. 
Sir Hopton Stratford Scott, K.C.B., and Lady 
Scott, of Woodville, Lucan. 

At Trinity Church, Ipswich, the Rev. Wm. 
Selwyn, elder son of the Lord Bishop of New 
Zealand, and Curate of Chaddesley Corbett, 
Worcestershire, to Harriet Susan, elder dau. 
of the Rev. Ambrose Steward, Lower Hill- 
house, Ipswich. 

At St. Paul’s, Dalston, Thomas Boyd, esq., 
of Clapton-sq., to Sarah Harriette, only dau. of 
the Rev. W. Stone, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s. 

At Sunbury, Middlesex, Matthew Maw, jun., 
esq., of Cleatham-villa, Lincolnshire, to Alice 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. A. Seaton, Rector 
of Colton, Staffordshire. 

At Weston, Bath, Lieut.-Col. Charles Fer- 
dinand Hervey, second son of the late Major 
Hervey, to Helen, third dau. of David Cheet- 
ham, esq., of Vale-lodge, Weston-pk., Bath, 
and the Priory, Stalybridge. 
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Joun Taytor, Esq. 
July 5. At his residence, 7, Leonard- 
place, Kensington, aged 81, John Taylor, 


The deceased was born at East Ret- 
ford, in Nottinghamshire, on the 31st 
of July, 1781, and at an early period 
attached himself to literary pursuits. 
He was known for many years as a pub- 
lisher at 93, Fleet-street, London, where 
his hospitable table formed the centre 
of a large society of literary friends. 
Among these may be named Lamb, 
Coleridge, Keats, Talfourd, Hazlitt, 
Reynolds, Procter, Hood, Ayton, and 
Cunningham. In 1813 he printed a 
pamphlet, entitled “The Discovery of 
Junius,” which was afterwards enlarged 
into a volume, under the name of “ Ju- 
nius identified with an Eminent Living 
Character.” This ingenious work was 
highly commended at the time, even by 
the “living character,” who was thus 
pointed out, as a wonderful collection 
of circumstantial evidence diligently 
brought to bear upon a difficult subject. 
Subsequent investigation, and especially 
the examination of the library of the 
late Sir Philip Francis, have added to 
the weight of Mr. Taylor’s conclusions ; 
and there are now perhaps few persons 
who uphold the claim of any other 
writer than Francis to the doubtful ho- 
nour of the authorship of these once 
famous letters. 

In 1821 Mr. Taylor became editor of 
the “ London Magazine,” and held that 
office till 1825, his friend Thomas Hood 
being his assistant and sub-editor. Dur- 
ing this period he wrote much fugitive 
poetry, and many essays and other 
papers, which have not been collected. 
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Believing that the passing of the late 
Sir Robert Peel’s Currency Bill would 
prove a fatal era to the nation, he pub- 
lished the first of many pamphlets on 
financial subjects in 1819, under the 
title “The Restoration of National 
Prosperity shewn to be immediately 
practicable ;” and from that time to the 
end of his life he ceased not, in one 
form or other, to urge his views on the 
subject of the Currency upon the atten- 
tion of the public. 

From Fleet-street he removed to 
Waterloo-place, and on the foundation 
of the University of London, to which 
he was appointed publisher, he took up 
his residence at 30, Upper Gower-street, 
where his house became a favourite re- 
sort of scientific men, and especially 
a rallying-point of the once considerable 
party of Currency reformers. 

Mr. Taylor’s interest in financial sub- 
jects had not the usual effect of such 
studies, in narrowing his interest in 
other fields of investigation. He was 
throughout life a student of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and devoted much time and la- 
bour to its investigation. He published 
a treatise on the use of the Greek Ar- 
ticle, and an edition of the New Testa- 
ment, in which the attempt was made 
to indicate the proper emphasis to be 
laid on particular words by a difference 
in the type employed. He also pre- 
pared, but did not give to the worid, 
a corrected version of the New Testa- 
ment, in which he sought to represent 
each word of the Greek original by the 
same English rendering in every in- 
stance. Indeed, his last complete work 
was on a similar subject, being intended 
to throw light on several points of theo- 
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logy by the suggestion of slight amend- 
ments in the English version. He was, 
throughout life, a careful student of Pro- 
phecy, both fulfilled and unfulfilled; 
and he displayed great ingenuity in 
a work published in 1844, in which he 
endeavoured to find in ‘ Wealth’ the 
name and number of the beast of the 
Apocalypse. 

Another point on which he bestowed 
much labour, was the tracing of the 
measures of length and of content that 
are in use in this country, to the di- 
mensions of the great pyramid of Ghi- 
zeh, and of the coffer contained in it. 
The investigation of this subject led 
him to collect a mass of information 
which he published under the title of 
“TheGreat Pyramid; Why was it built ? 
Who built it?” To this he afterwards 
added a supplement, called “ The Battle 
of the Standards.” 

Few men were better acquainted than 
Mr. Taylor with the antiquities of his 
own country. All that concerned the 
British and Saxon periods had interest 
for him. The pages of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE were not unfrequently the 
channel through which he conveyed to 
the world his antiquarian knowledge ; 
and very few months before his death 
he published in Macmillan’s Magazine 
an elaborate disquisition on the Kirk- 
dale Bone-caves. 

From these few particulars, it will be 
seen that we are describing a man of 
very extensive and varied learning. But 
clear and accurate as he was with his 
pen, those who knew him only as a 
writer, knew but half the man. It was 
in conversation that he shone the most. 
His manner was easy and even playful, 
while the stores of his information were 
always at the service of those who 
sought it. Long before the infirmities 
of age grew upon him, he withdrew 
from business, and passed the evening 
of his days at Kensington. Here his 
friends, but especially his young friends, 
gathered daily round “the old man 
eloquent.” Many an aspiring poet sub- 
mitted to him his verses, many a timid 
politician his projects, many a young 
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divine his theological speculations; and 
none went away disappointed. 

His sight, always imperfect, became 
in his latter years so painfully defective, 
that he could scarcely see the cha- 
racters that his hand was tracing. 
Under these circumstances he could 
write but little; yet so clear was his 
memory, that he could refer with ease 
to his favourite volumes, or to his volu- 
minous commonplace books, and indi- 
cate precisely the page on which some 
young friend might find the passage 
required, and read it to him. He suf- 
fered also from a severe internal disease, 
which was eventually the cause of his 
death. None, however, but those most 
intimate with him, could have supposed 
that even when he appeared most cheer- 
ful, and seemed to enter with delight 
into the pursuits of those around him, he 
was enduring constant pain. No com- 
plaint escaped him, even in his last 
struggles; and to those around him he 
seemed rather to fall asleep than to die. 
He was buried in the village churchyard 
of Gamston, near Retford, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his birthplace, 
where he will not soon be forgotten. 

The following is a list of his principal 
literary works :— 

“ Discovery of Junius,” 1813. 

“ Junius Identified,” lst edition, 1816; 
2nd edition, 1818. 

“The London Magazine,” edited, from 
July, 1821, to the commencement of 
a New Series, January, 1825. 

“The Restoration of National Pro- 
sperity, shewn to be immediately prac- 
ticable,” 1821. 

“An Essay on Money,” 1st edition, 
1830; 2nd edition, 1833. 

“The Standard and Measure of 
Value,” 1832. 

“A Catechism of the Currency and 
Exchanges,” 1st edition, 1835; 2nd 
edition, 1836. 

“ Who pays the Taxes ?” 1841. 

“The Minister Mistaken,” 1843. 

“The Monetary Policy of England,” 
1843. 

“Currency Explained,” 1843. 

“ What is a Pound ?” 1844. 

“ WeaLTH the name and number of 
the Beast,” 1844. 

“The Labourer’s Protection the Na- 
tion’s Remedy,” 1845. 
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“The Emphatic New Testament,” 
1854. 
“The Revised Liturgy,” 1855. 
“The Great Pyramid; Why was it 
built ? Who built it ?” 1859. 
“The Battle of the Standards,” 1863. 
“Light shed on Scripture Truths,” 
1864. 


Miss CaTHERINE SINCLAIR. 

Aug. 6. At the Vicarage, Kensington, 
aged 64, Miss Catherine Sinclair. 

The deceased was daughter of the late 
Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart., and 
was born in the year 1800. She first 
became known to the world by the pub- 
lication of two volumes, which imme- 
diately obtained an extensive circula- 
tion, “Modern Accomplishments,” and 
** Modern Society.” In the former work 
she exposed with felicitous humour the 
prevailing absurdities in female educa- 
tion, and in the latter she depicted with 
admirable truth aud freshness the cha- 
racteristic sentiments and conversation 
of fashionable circles. As she associated 
continually both in town and country 
with the very characters whose social in- 
tercourse she describes, there is an inimi- 
table fidelity in her representations. 
Lord Jeffry has remarked, that the best 
descriptions in fictitious narrative are 
invariably founded upon facts, and are 
suggested to the author quite as much 
by memory as imagination. This re- 
mark was peculiarly applicable to the 
writings of Miss Sinclair, who evidently 
had herself taken a leading part in many 
of the gay and spirited dialogues which 
she so graphically records. 

The works we have mentioned were 
followed in quick succession by “ Hill 
and Valley,” “Scotland and the Scotch,” 
“Shetland and the Shetlanders,” “ Mo- 
dern Flirtations,” “ Beatrice,” and other 
works, amounting to thirty-seven vo- 
lumes. Among these we must give a 
prominent place to “ Holiday House,” 
which has long been the delight of 
children, representing to them their 
own feelings, tastes, and habits with 
a truthfulness which cannot but sug- 
gest the idea that she is here describing 
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Catherine Sinclair. 


herself and the members of her own 
family. We have heard that her bro- 
ther, Captain Sinclair, used to say to 
his nephews and nieces, “ Look at me ; 
fur I was the naughty boy that did all 
the mischief in ‘ Holiday House.’ ” 

Miss Sinclair was a welcome guest at 
every house she visited, and added to 
the gaiety and enjoyment of every social 
circle. We are tempted to introduce 
one or two anecdotes, which perhaps 
may give some idea of her style of con- 
versation. 

In her younger days she was a fre- 
quent visitor at Abbotsford. Sir Walter 
Scott was at that time well known to 
have written the “ Waverley Novels,” 
but had not acknowledged the author- 
ship. Miss Sinclair one day amused 
him greatly by presenting to him a 
print of himself, with a piece of very 
thin muslin over the face, and the fol- 
lowing inscription underneath, “The 
Great Unknown.” 

On another occasion a question arose 
as to the chieftainship of the Clan Mac- 
donald, when the rival claims of Lord 
Macdonald, Glengary, and Clanranald 
were discussed. Sir Walter, knowing that 
Miss Sinclair was descended, through her 
mother, from Alexander, first Lord Mac- 
donald, began to disparage the claims 
of that family, the Macdonalds of Sleat 
or Slate, as he affected to term them. 
Miss Sinclair interrupted him ; “ Well, 
Sir Walter, say what you please, you 
will always find the Slates on the top of 
the house.” She then added, “ Did you 
ever hear of my uncle’s reply, when 
Glengary wrote to say he had dis- 
covered evidence to prove himself the 
Chief of the Macdonalds. -It is a reply 
that I am proud of :— 

“* My DEAR GLENGARY, 

** As soon as you can prove yourself 
to be my chief, I shall be ready to ac- 
kuowledge you; in the mean time, 

“*T am, Your’s, 
*** MACDONALD.’ ” 


“ That letter,” replied Sir Walter, “ is 
the most pointed that I ever heard or 
read of.” 

Miss Sinclair, conversing with the 
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old Earl of Buchan, brother of Lord 
Chancellor Erskine, expressed astonish- 
ment at some instance of ingratitude. 
“Never be surprised at ingratitude,” 
said the aged peer. ‘The dove, you 
know, which Noah thrice saved in the ark, 
no sooner found a resting-place for the 
sole of its foot, than it returned no more 
to its benefactor.” “Very true,” re- 
plied Miss Sinclair; “give a man a lad- 
der to go up, and immediately he turns 
his back upon you.” 

Although Miss Sinclair excelled in the 
description of gay and brilliant scenes, 
she was not less at home in describing 
affliction. The reason was, that from an 
early period she had been familiar with 
sorrow. The occasion on which she 
began her attendance upon the sick was 
in 1826, when her brother James, a 
Lieutenant in the Madras Army, re- 
turned to England in a dying state from 
the expedition to Arracan. He had found 
a home at the lodgings of one of his 
brothers, then Curate of Hackney. No 
sooner was Miss Sinclair aware of his 
danger, than she hastened to assist in 
attending upon him. We give her own 
account of the event :— 

“On my arrival at Hackney my bro- 
ther John and I agreed at once to di- 
vide the duty of watching over the in- 
valid. One of us sat up with him till 
two in the morning; and the other rose 
at that hour, and remained with him 
till the afternoon. The Christian pa- 
tience of my dying brother under intense 
suffering, made an impression upon me 
never to be effaced. Nor can 1 forget 
the good feeling evinced at that time in 
more than one instance by the parish- 
loners of Hackney. The number of 
butchers’ and bakers’ carts, and other 
carriages of all kinds frequenting our 
narrow street was a source of constant 
annoyance to the invalid. Suddenly it 
ceased. On enquiry we found that our 
kiud neighbours had of their own accord 
agreed to set up posts at the end of the 
street, and thus prevent conveyances of 
any kind from entering. I must add 
another touching evidence of the general 
sympathy with our distress. My brother 
John and I often called at a gardener’s 
shop to purchase fruits for the invalid. 
Not being able one day to go for it as 
usual ourselves, we sent a servant, who, 
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seeing a small parcel with the very ar- 
ticles she was in quest of, offered at once 
to purchase it. ‘No,’ replied the gar- 
dener, ‘a young lady and gentleman 
come here every day to buy fruit for 
their brother who is dying, and I cannot 


let you have it at any price.’ ” 

It was familiarity with such scenes as 
she witnessed at Hackney, that enabled 
Miss Sinclair so faithfully to describe 
the “house of mourning.” 

The name of Catherine Sinclair is as 
well known on the other side of the 
Atlantic as in this country. Her works 
have all been republished in the United 
States, and sold by tens of thousands. 
In the case of one work, “ Beatrice,” 
the publisher states that its reception 
was “larger than that of *‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ in England, above one hundred 
thousand copies having been sold in 
a few weeks.” 

It was in early life that her religious 
sentiments were first imbibed. She had 
an affectionate mother, who carefully in- 
structed her in the elements of Chris- 
tianity, and was assisted by her step- 
daughter, Miss Hannah Sinclair, whose 
well-known letter to her sister Catherine 
on the principles of the Christian faith 
has been a blessing to numbers in all 
ranks of life. 

The main object of Miss Sinclair’s 
writings was not fame or profit, but 
usefulness. She adopted as her motto 
the saying of Sir William Temple, “ Of 
all the paper I have blotted, I have 
written nothing without the intention 
of some good.” Among her numerous 
publications there is not a single line 
which, on religious or moral grounds, 
she could desire to obliterate. It is re- 
markable that she scarcely ever spoke 
of her own works, and that when the 
subject was introduced by others, she 
immediately turned the conversation 
into another channel. 

She contributed to many charitable 
objects, but took special pleasure in 
works of public utility. Her chief sphere 
of usefulness was her native town. She 
established a Mission Station in a popu- 
lous but neglected suburb of Edinburgh, 
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called the Water of Leith. She there 
maintained a large Industrial School, to 
prepare girls for domestic service. She 
gave relief to the aged, and engaged 
a Biblewoman to visit them. She also 
induced a number of young artizans to 
form themselves into a Volunteer Corps, 
and provided at her own expense a hand- 
some uniform, a drill sergeant, and a band 
of music, 

Visitors to Edinburgh may observe 
a number of convenient seats in some of 
the leading thoroughfares. These were 
placed for the comfort of the wayfarer 
by Miss Sinclair. 

She was the first to set up a fountain 
in Edinburgh. It is an elegant struc- 
ture, situated in a wide open space, 
where several thoroughfares converge. 
But it was long a source of great vexa- 
tion to her; for some inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood objected to it, and desired 
to have it cleared away as a nuisance. 
Nothing, however, but its obvious use- 
fulness, and the number of men and 
horses that daily came to slake their 
thirst at it, caused it to be com- 
plained of. 

Miss Sinclair was also the first to in- 
troduce cooking depédts in the Scottish 
metropolis. She opened one in the new, 
and another in the old town. These 
depdts have been a great blessing to the 
working classes. Every article is of the 
best quality, and is sold for one penny. 
A good dinner of broth, meat, bread, 
and potatoes, neatly served up, may be 
had for fourpence. 

As a centre of union for the higher 
classes, Miss Sinclair hired a large hall, 
and prevailed upon a number of her 
friends to give lectures, which were fol- 
lowed by refreshments and conversation. 
Nothing could exceed the popularity of 
her arrangements. The hall was always 
crowded: numbers applied in vain for 
tickets: professors, judges, and distin- 
guished authors kindly made a tender 
of their services as lecturers. 

Miss Sinclair was engaged in these 
various works of piety and usefulness, 
when death suddenly intervened. She 
came as usual to her London home in 
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Chesham-place with her sister, Lady 
Glasgow, in the spring of this year. Her 
health had for some time been impaired, 
and, notwithstanding the best medical 
advice, it continued to decline. She re- 
moved for change of air to the house 
of her brother, Archdeacon Sinclair, at 
Kensington. The result was only tem- 
porary relief: her malady increased ; 
and she submitted to the inevitable de- 
cree of God with all the Christian faith 
and hope which she had so often and 
so feelingly described and inculcated. 
The 6th of August closed her exemplary 
life. 

Long before her decease, Miss Sin- 
clair had expressed her desire to be 
buried in “ Auld Reekie,” as she fondly 
termed it, the place of her birth and 
education, as well as her chief sphere of 
usefulness. The corpse accordingly was 
conveyed to Edinburgh, and interred in 
the vaults of St. John’s Episcopal Chapel 
on the 16th of August. Although the 
city at that season was empty, a large 
company of mourners attended the so- 
lemnity. Many hundreds of the work- 
ing classes lined the streets, and her 
own company of Volunteers were drawn 
up within the consecrated ground. Im- 
mediately after the funeral a committee 
of noblemen and gentlemen was formed, 
with the Lord Provost as chairman, to 
raise subscriptions for the erection of 
a suitable monument. The cabmen of 
Edinburgh, whose interests Miss Sin- 
clair had in various ways successfully 
promoted, held a meeting to consider in 
what way their gratitude might be most 
effectively expressed, and a more general 
movement among the working classes is 
in progress for the same purpose. Many 
have done good on a larger scale than 
Miss Sinclair, but few, very few, have 
evinced greater judgment, energy, and 
public spirit. 


CAPTAIN SPEKE. 

Sept. 15. By the accidental discharge 
of his gun whilst out shooting in the 
neighbourhood of Corsham, near Bath, 
aged 37, Captain John Hanning Speke, 
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of Her Majesty’s Indian Army, the dis- 
coverer of the sources of the Nile. 

Captain Speke was descended from a 
good old county family, which has been 
settled at Whitelackington in Somerset- 
shire, it is said, for twenty generations 
before the reign of James I., and has 
held the estate of Jordans ever since 
the time of Charles II. 

His father, Mr. William Speke, of Jor- 
dans, is a magistrate and deputy-lieu- 
tenant for Somersetshire, and formerly 
served in the 14th Dragoons. His mother 
is Georgina Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late William Hanning, Esq., of Dilling- 
ton, and sister of John Lee Lee, Esq., of 
Dillington, who sat as M.P. for Wells in 
1831-2, and also in the first two Re- 
formed Parliaments. The future African 
traveller was born in May, 1827, and at 
an early age, viz. in 1844, when only 
just seventeen, entered the 46th Regi- 
ment of Bengal Native Infantry. He 
obtained his promotion to lieutenancy 
in 1850, and to captain in due course, 
While in India, he saw some active ser- 
vice under Lord Gough, having served 
through the Punjaub campaign, where, 
as he tells us in one of his works, he 
took part as a subaltern in the four 
successive victories of Ramnuggur, Sa- 
doolapore, Chilianwallah, and Goojerat, 
acting through that terrible time with 
Sir Colin Campbell’s division. <A writer 
in the “Times” remarks :— 

“His reward for his good service in 
these fields had been an indulgent con- 
sideration of his applications for leave of 
absence when the war was over. These 
opportunities he used to make hunt- 
ing and exploring expeditions over the 
Himalayas, and in the untrodden parts 
of Thibet. A botanist, a geologist, and 
especially a lover of natural history, 
he toiled to collect specimens of every 
animal, every plant, and every mineral 
to be found in those wilds; ‘ shooting, 
collecting, and mapping the country ’ as 
he weut, he taught himself all that 
knowledge which is required to. enable 
the traveller to appreciate and utilize 
all he sees. He obtained his annual 
leave of absence easily, because he 
brought back such good proofs of the 
use he made of it. These were his pre- 
parations for his after travels in Africa, 
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where he first struck upon the great 
lake which is the fountain of the Nile, 
reaching it from the north, and then 
proved what was at first but a sagacious 
conjecture by tracking the river upwards 
to this same lake from the south. Such 
a man must have lived always in the 
midst of dangers; fire-arms must have 
been to him familiar as the pen to the 
writer, or the brush to the painter.” 
Such a man was but little likely to 
allow his talents to lie idle and unem- 
ployed. The experience which he gained 
by his adventures in the Himalayas and 
his subsequent arduous explorations in 
company with Capt. Burton of African 
renown, prepared him for the last great 
journey which he undertook in 1860, 
and which has had such important re- 
sults on our knowledge of the geography 
of Central Africa. In 1858 he had pene- 
trated as far as the head of the great 
lake Nyanza, near the equator (a lake 
equal in size to Scotland), and lying 
under the snow-capped ‘ Mountains of 
the Moon ;” which lake he re-christened 
Victoria Nyanza. The idea then oc- 
curred to him that by finding his way 
inland far enough from the eastern 
coast of Africa, above Zanzibar, he might 
possibly strike upon the southern end of 
the lake, and discover whether the Nile 
really had its sources there. Capt. Speke 
made the experiment in company with 
another brave officer, Capt. Grant, who 
started for the Cape early in 1860; and 
being assisted by the Governor, Sir 
George Grey, they commenced their 
journey from Zanzibar in the following 
October, at the head of a motley group of 
Arabs, Hottentots, Beloochees, and negro 
porters—a very untractable and undis- 
ciplined lot, as may be supposed, and re- 
quiring very particular treatment. With 
this train, Captains Speke and Grant, 
aftersurmounting noordinary difficulties, 
both physical and moral, more especially 
from the obstacles created by the swarthy 
princes of petty states, through whose 
territory they passed, and whose avarice 
and extortion they were forced to satisfy 
before they could speed further on their 
way, at the end of something more than 
a year came upon the object of their long 
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journey, and again sailed upon the waters 
of the lake Nyanza. Having spent some 
time on its shores, they proceeded across 
country northwards, struck the Nile at 
Urondogoni, and retraced its course back 
to the great lake, a distance of about 
forty or fifty miles. After a variety of 
adventures, which Capt. Speke has duly 
recorded in his published account of his 
travels, the companions were allowed to 
descend the Nile, and in February, 1863, 
they reached Gondokoro, whence the 
news of the successful accomplishment 
of their explorations was speedily sent 
down to Alexandria, and thence trans- 
mitted to London by telegraph, rejoicing 
the hearts not only of geographers and 
savans, but of Englishmen in general, 
who felt that in Speke and Grant they 
had two more heroes of the type of 
Lander and Bruce, and of whom they 
might be justly proud. 

It would be too much to say that the 
results thus arrived at are quite com- 
plete, but no doubt all mystery has been 
taken by Speke and Grant out of the 
question which had puzzled all geogra- 
phers, from Herodotus down to our own 
day, as to the origin of the Nile. They 
have brought the facts of the case into 
daylight, and into such a position that 
they may be now solved completely with 
comparative ease. It is now an esta- 
blished fact, not only that what Bruce 
mistook for the Nile was not the Nile, 
but one of its larger tributaries, but that 
the Nile itself rises out of that great 
reservoir of waters gathered from the 
mountains of the high equatorial table- 
land, and that the outlet at Ripon Falls 
is one of the main channels by which it 
is fed. But may there not be other 
lakes to the east of Victoria Nyanza, 
which supply the Nile with an equally 
large or even larger volume of waters ? 
And again, how is the lake Victoria 
Nyanza fed? May it not, after all, be 
an intermediate reservoir, receiving 
waters which, if traced further back, 
would lead us to the actual springs and 
sources of that mighty river which has 
been a problem to the learned for twenty 
centuries? Capt. Speke himself, in his 
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book, suggests the possibility of such 
a question arising, and claims for him- 
self no greater credit than is actually 
his due. 

The sudden death of Capt. Speke 
threw a sad damp over the proceedings 
of the British Association at Bath, where 
several disputed questions relating to 
African discovery were to have been 
publicly discussed in the Geographical 
section between Capt. Speke and Capt. 
Burton, in the presence and under the 
presidency of Sir Roderick Murchison, 
who six years ago had said to the former, 
“ We must send you out, Speke, to Africa 
again.” We do not wish to overstate the 
merit of the man who has done so much 
towards solving the geographical pro- 
blem of the source of the Nile; “we 
will not,” says the “ Times,” “ claim for 
Speke a precedence over the genius of 
Sturt, or Burke, or Wills; but his was 
a brilliant exploit, and we are rightly 
proud of the bold adventurer.” 





Cartes Winston, Esq. 

Oct. 3. Suddenly, at his chambers, 
Harcourt Buildings, Temple, aged 50, 
Charles Winston, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Benjamin Winston, and Helen, 
daughter of the late Sir Thomas Reid, 
Bart., and sister of the present Sir John 
Rae Reid. She died in his childhood. 
His father, whose original name was 
Sandford, assumed that of Winston 
under a private Act of Parliament, in 
compliance with a condition contained 
in the will of his maternal grandfather, 
Charles Winston, formerly Attorney- 
General of Dominica. He held the living 
of Farningham, Kent, for above thirty 
years, but resigned it in the year 1848. 

Mr. Charles Winston was born in 
1814. He was brought up chiefly at 
home, receiving instruction till he was 
about fourteen or fifteen from his fa- 
ther, and being subsequently a pupil of 
the Rev. Weedon Butler, who then re- 
sided at Farningham. At the age of 
twenty or twenty-one he was entered at 
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the Inner Temple, and after having been 
a pupil of Mr. Warren, and, for a short 
time, of Mr. Twopeny, and after having 
practised several years as a special 
pleader, he was called to the Bar in 
1845, and became a member of the 
Home Circuit. 

As a barrister Mr. Winston did not 
often go into Court, but he had a con- 
siderable chamber practice, and during 
many years was in the habit of acting 
as a deputy-judge in some of the County 
Courts, particularly for the late Mr. 
Serjeant Clarke, in Staffordshire. 

In May last Mr. Winston married 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late 
Philip Raoul Lempriere, of Rozel Manor, 
Jersey, and he then withdrew from the 
practice of his profession. 

Mr. Winston’s mind was remarkably 
active. Besides a very sound knowledge 
of law, he was possessed of much gene- 
ral information, and was well acquainted 
with some branches of medieval anti- 
quities, particularly architecture and 
glass painting. The latter was a very 
favourite object of his study. He in- 
terested himself in it when little more 
than a boy, and continued to pursue it 
during life, with a fine and discrimi- 
nating taste, and with the acuteness, 
sound judgment, and energy, that he 
brought to bear on all subjects in which 
he engaged. We have been reminded 
by one of his friends, how soon he en- 
deavoured to apply the practical know- 
ledge which he had acquired from Mr. 
Miller, an eminent glass painter of the 
time, a knowledge he not very long 
afterwards employed in designing and 
assisting in the construction of a small 
window in the chancel of his father’s 
church at Farningham, in memory of 
a deceased young friend. This small 
window, with its inscription, MEMEN- 
TOTE WILL. DE St. GEORGE CARTERET 
ET AMICI EJUS CaR. WINSTON, will pro- 
bably be looked on with interest by any 
lover of glass painting who may be 
aware how much Mr. Winston in after 
years laboured for the improvement of 
the art. 1t is perhaps among the earliest, 
in modern times, of those memorial win- 
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dows which of late years have become 
so common, The east window in this 
church, and another smaller one in the 
body of the church, were also put up, 
many years ago, under his direction. 

From a very early period Mr. Winston 
was in the habit of making tracings of 
such specimens of ancient glass as ap- 
peared to him to be interesting or curi- 
ous, and by long practice he had acquired 
the talent of reproducing in the copies 
made from these, both the design and 
colouring of the originals with extra- 
ordinary spirit and exactness. The large 
and valuable collection of drawings thus 
formed was well known to and admired 
by many who take an interest in glass 
painting, and it will, we believe, be pre- 
sented, in compliance with his wishes, to 
the British Museum. 

But with Mr. Winston glass painting 
was not an object of mere amusement 
or antiquarian curiosity. He studied it 
principally, in latter years at least, with 
a practical view, and with the hope of 
improving the modern practice of the 
art, and the manufacture of the mate- 
rial. For the latter purpose he procured 
many analyses of ancient coloured glass, 
and experiments to be made. The value 
of the results thus obtained is strongly 
expressed by Mr. Apsley Pellatt :— 

“A national debt of gratitude,” says 
Mr. Pellatt, “is due to Charles Winston, 
author of a work on ancient glass paint- 
ing, for his long, persevering, and suc- 
cessful efforts to revive the rich colour 
and low tone of ancient glass, the best 
specimens of which are to be seen in the 
four windows of the Temple Church, 
painted at his suggestion and under his 
superintendence. If the colour in these 
windows equal the best of the ancient, 
of which there is little doubt, it is owing 
to the various specimens he caused to be 
analyzed, and the many experiments he 
made, which enabled him to reproduce 
the glass, and furnish recipes gratuit- 
ously to the glass painters. Foreign 
manufacturers have no doubt availed 
themselves ere this of Mr. Winston’s 
liberality *.”’ 





« From ‘‘a general view of the subject writ- 
ten by Mr. Apsley Pellatt, in connection with 
the Jury’s report on stained glass and glass 
used for decoration,’’ printed in the ** Builder” 
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Since these remarks were written by 
Mr. Pellatt, some suggestions of Mr. 
Winston, arising from his subsequent 
investigations, have, we believe, been 
adopted by the most distinguished glass 
painter of Germany. 

His unrivalled acquaintance with the 
art led to his being consulted on many 
occasions on which it was employed, and 
we believe that in the works executed 
for Glasgow Cathedral, and in some that 
are intended for St. Paul’s, the value of 
his advice and labour has been fully 
recognised. 

In 1847 Mr. Winston published an 
“Enquiry into the Difference of Style 
observable in Ancient Glass Painting, 
especially in England, with Hints on 
Glass Painting,” in two volumes, the 
second volume consisting of plates, all 
of which were from drawings made by 
himself. He also contributed several 
papers to the Journal of the Archeolo- 
gical Institute, descriptive of the printed 
glass in some of the places visited by the 
Society. In these he generally com- 
municated much information on the art, 
and many well-considered critical re- 
marks, and suggestions as to the prin- 
ciples on which it ought to be practised. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Win- 
ston injured his health by too close, 
and especially by too anxious an appli- 
cation to business and study. More than 
a year ago he became subject to occa- 
sional attacks of extreme debility, ac- 
companied with an affection of the heart, 
which caused much uneasiness to some 
of his friends, and he was in consequence 
recommended by his medical advisers to 
give up the practice of his profession for 
a time. One of these attacks at last 
proved fatal. On the 3rd of October he 
had come to town for a morning from 
Ewell, where he was staying, being 
then and previously in his usual health. 
While at his chambers he sent his clerk 
into the city on a message, during whose 
absence his death took place. 





of Oct. 11, 1862, p. 735. Mr. Pellatt also no- 
tices an improvement made, in consequence of 
a suggestion of Mr. Winston’s, in a kind of 
glass used since 1851. 
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In this brief notice of Mr. Winston 
we have had occasion to allude to his 
talents and intellectual qualities only, 
but it would be wrong to leave unnoticed 
the excellence of bis moral character, 
and those qualities which won for him 
in an eminent degree the esteem and 
affection of his family and friends. To 
do justice to them in a few lines would 
not be possible. Those who best knew 
him will feel that it is little to say, that 
his life was free from the slightest re- 
proach, that he was a man of the nicest 
honour, of great delicacy of feeling, un- 
assuming in his manners, of the most 
unaffected kindness, ever ready to impart 
his knowledge to others, and to employ 
his abilities in the service of those who 
asked for his advice and assistance, and 
giving up his time to their affairs with 
his characteristic thorough-going care 
and attention. Nor was this general 
benevolence of his disposition blemish- 
ed by anything like timidity or too 
great facility of temper. He combined 
with it much moral courage, muintain- 
ing with resolution what he held to be 
the truth, never shrinking from the 
hostility to which some of his opinions 
exposed him, and when necessary, en- 
forcing his authority with firmness. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


July 19. The Rev. John Tyson (p. 391), was 
author of “ A Letter to George Silvertop, esq., 
on his Speech delivered at the Assembly Rooms, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation,” (Lond., 8vo., 1826); and ** Remarks 
on a Pamphlet entitled A Review of the Con- 
troversy between the Rev. J. Matheson and 
the Rev. P. Penson. By Clericus.” (1830.) 

Aug. 6. The Rev. Thomas Beames (p. 391), 
who was of Lincoln College, Oxford, published 
** Esoterics of London,” (12mo., 1850, 2nd edit. 
1852) ; two sermons, (1850, 1852); and *‘A Plea 
for Educational Reform,”’ (1856.) He was also 
a contributor to “‘ Meliora,”’ 1st and 2nd series, 
1852-3. 

Aug.7. The Rev. Frederick Toller (p. 391), 
who was educated at St. Bee’s Theological Col- 
lege, published a poetical version of “‘ Pheedrus,”’ 
(Lond., 1854). 

Aug. 12. At Japan, during a temporary ab- 
sence from Shanghai, the Rev. Robert Hamil- 
ton, Chaplain of H.M.’s Forces. 

Aug. 30. The Rev. Edward Wilton (p. 525), 
was of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, B.A., 1846, 
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M.A., 1854. He was author of ‘‘The Negeb, 
or South Country of Scripture,” and was 
a valuable contributor to the ‘Journal of 
Sacred Literature,” and ‘‘ Good Words.” To 
the last day of his life he was engaged in 
preparing a series of papers on important 
points of Scriptural topography for Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia.” 

Sept.10. At CamberwWell, aged 65, the Rev. 
Edward Pizey, late Vicar of St. John’s, Wol- 
verhampton, surviving the loss of his wife only 
seven months. 

Sept. 11. At Bermuda, aged 33, of yellow 
fever, after two days’ illness, the Rev. James 
Woods, late of Halifax, Nova Scotia, Rector of 
Paget and Warwick, Bermuda. 

Sept. 16. At Geraldstown-house, Navan, 
Ireland, aged 84, the Rev. Frederick Nolan, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Vicar of Prittlewell, Essex. See 
OsiTvary. 

Sept. 20. The Rev. William Johnson, B.D., 
(p. 526), who was a native of Cumberland, has 
been styled by some who knew his work well, 
the Patriarch of Nationul Education. Shortly 
after the formation of the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church, in 1811, Mr. Johnson 
entered into the work, and to his zeal, judg- 
ment, and energy at the time was greatly to be 
attributed the success of what was called the 
Bell system of education. He fulfilled, indeed, 
in his own person, the dissimilar duties, as they 
would now be thought, of superintendent of 
the large central model school, trainer of 
masters, travelling organiser, and inspector of 
schools, and afterwards cashier and comp- 
troller of the accounts of the Society. At this 
period he enjoyed the intimate frienship of the 
poets Wordsworth and Southey, and the warm 
confidence and support of Lord Kenyon, Mr. 
Davis, and the other founders of the Society, 
of whom W. Cotton, esq., is, we believe, the 
sole surviving representative. It is impossible 
now to realise the interest which was taken in 
the then novel experiment of systematic edu- 
cation of the poor. The central schoolroom 
was visited daily by the aristocracy and dis- 
tinguished foreigners. The children of gentle- 
men stood side by side with those of the poor 
to receive their training, and youths were sent 
from different parts of the world to learn and 
carry thence the new method. In one case 
especially, the Czar of Russia personally ac- 
knowledged his obligation to Mr. Johnson. 
Many of the early pupils of the Society have 
risen high in the world, and retain a grateful 
sense of the benefits conferred on them by 
their former teacher. Since that time the 
science of education has made great strides ; 
new appliances have been brought to bear, the 
work has been adopted and enormously sub- 
sidised by the State; and the duties performed 
by Mr. Johnson single-handed, have been dis- 
tributed among a large and varied staff of 
officials, But those who remember the first 
central school in Baldwin’s-gardens of fifty 
years ago, doubt whether, in points of disci- 
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pline at least, and in matters of elementary 
training for the duties of humble life, much 
advance has been made upon what was there 
done, with comparatively few resources. In 
1840, Mr. Johnson retired from the active ser- 
vice of the Society, but he continued for a long 
time to audit its accounts. 

Sept. 24. At Bere-Regis, Dorset, aged 75, 
the Rev. Carrington Ley, M.A., formerly Fel- 
low of Balliol College, Oxford, for forty-six 
years Vicar of Bere-Regis, with Winterborn 
Kingston, (Surrogate). 

At Brighton, aged 43, the Rev. Francis Aug. 
Weekes, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
Rector of Aston-on-Trent, near Derby. 

Sept. 25. At Caundle-Stourton, aged 62, the 
Rev. John Gilderdale, D.D., Incumbent of the 
parish, Principal and Trustee of the Forest 
School, Walthamstow, and formerly Lecturer 
of the parish church of Halifax, Yorkshire. 
**As a man of high literary attainments, Dr. 
Gilderdale was much valued by many dis- 
tinguished theologians. Among these were 
Dr. Turton, late Bishop of Ely, Dr. Hook, and 
the present Archdeacon of Craven, who had 
presented him with the Lectureship at the 
parish church, Halifax. An able letter to 
Lord Brougham on the subject of education, 
and a treatise of some pretension on natural 
religion and revelation, attracted considerable 
notice. But it was the good fortune of Dr. 
Gilderdale to be free of all party, and there- 
fore he never made progress in preferment. 
Thrown into the Wilson and Carus School of 
Divinity during his University career, he was 
expected to prove an ornament of that party, 
and enjoyed the intimate personal friendship 
of Dr. Dealtry, afterwards Archdeacon. His 
candid and earnest reading of Church history 
and the Fathers led him to a review of the 
principles of this school, and he was ever after 
an advocate of definite Church principles. His 
efforts as a schoolmaster were acknowledged 
by many substantial evidences. But the most 
gratifying token was the fund for the erection 
of a school chapel at Forest School, which will 
perpetuate his name for generations to come. 
He was educated at the Grammar-School, 
Howden, from which neighbourhood Dr. Tur- 
ton also sprang, and as his father was in the 
mercantile navy, his tastes also had been 
directed to the sea. Happily, however, cir- 
cumstances led him to devote his life to educa~ 
tion, and, in what we may call comparative 
obscurity, he has done invaluable work as a 
promoter of sound education, and true to this 
character, by his last act established and partly 
endowed a village school in the little parish 
which now mourns his loss.””—Guardian. 

At Chedburgh Rectory, by his own hand, 
aged 47, the Rev. William C. Rawlinson. He 
had won the regard of all who knew him, by 
the faithful and consistent discharge of his 
duties while in health, and was well known as 
a warm friend of the Church Missionary and 
other religious societies, but had been suffer- 
ing for the last two years from a disordered 
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state of mind. He was found in his study, 
lying on the hearth-rug quite dead, with a 
pistol near him, as if it had falien from his 
right hand. 

Sept. 28. At Tiverton, aged 81, the Rev. 
Thomas Tudball. 

At his residence, Upper-park, Dedham, Es- 
sex, aged 80, the Rev. Chas. Eyre, having com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself in his bed- 
room. He was a widower, and of eccentric ha- 
bits. Some years since he was the proprietor of 
three Liberal newspapers, which were printed 
at Colchester, but which were eventually 
dropped or merged into other journals. Since 
that period he had carried on a somewhat ex- 
tensive farm, and had only recently, at the 
solicitation of some members of his family, 
been induced to consent to part with it, and it 
is said that the morning on which he com- 
mitted suicide was the day on which he was 
to have signed over the lease. 

At the Vicarage, Ravensthorpe, North- 
ants., aged 43, the Rev. William Arnold 
Buckland, M.A., formerly Student of Christ 
Church, Vicar of Ravensthorpe. He was 
the eldest son of the late Rev. John Buck- 
land, of Laleham, and nephew of the late Very 
Rev. Dean Buckland, and of the late Rev. 
Dr. Arnold. 

Sept. 29. At Bembridge, Isle of Wight, aged 
79, the Rev. J. 7. H. Le Mesurier, Archdeacon 
of the Church of England in Malta, and for 
thirty-four years Chaplain to the Forces in 
that Island. 

Aged 38, the Rev. Robert Green Hibbert 
Ware, B.A., Vicar of Chrishall, Essex, and 
diocese of Rochester. 

Oct. 1. At the Parsonage, Littleborough, 
Lancashire, the Rev. Thomas Sturgis Mills, 
late Incumbent of that parish, and Deputy- 
Lieut. and J.P. for the counties of Lancaster 
and Chester and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Cromer, Kent, aged 62, the Rev. Richard 
Carter Smith, M.A., Incumbent of St. Paul’s, 
Charlton. 

At West Grimstead Rectory, near Salisbury, 
aged 45, the Rev. William Edward Brendon, 
Rector of West Grimstead, with Plaitford 
Chapelry annexed, to which he was only in- 
stituted a few months since, having previously 
held the Rectory of Stretford, Manchester. 

Oct, 2. In Harpur-st., aged 85, the Rev. 
Samuel Payne, formerly Incumbent of Hun- 
stanworth, Durham. 

Oct.4. Atthe Rectory, Horsmonden, aged 
63, the Rev. Sir William Marriott Smith Mar- 
riott, bart., of Horsmonden, aud the Down- 
house, Dorsetshire. He was the second son of 
Sir J. Wyldbore Smith, second baronet, by 
Elizabeth Anne, second dau. and co-heiress of 
the Rev. J. Marriott, D.C.L., of Horsmonden, 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, at 
which University he graduated B.A. in 1825, 
and M.A, in 1829, and was appointed Rector of 
Horsmonden in 1825. In 1855 he published 
**The Olden and Modern Times, with other 

Poems.” He succeeded to the baronetcy of 
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in 1862, having assumed by sign manual, 
in 1811, the additional surname and arms 
of Marriott. The late baronet married first, 
in 1822, Julia Elizabeth, fourth dau. of Mr. T. 
Law Hodges, of Hemstead, by whom (who 
died in 1842) he leaves issue; and secondly, in 
1844, Frances, third dau. of Mr. R. Radclyffe, 
of Foxdenton-hall, Lancaster. Heis succeeded 
by his son, William Henry, born in 1835. Sir 
John Smith, first baronet, married Elizabeth, 
dau. and heiress of Robert Curtis, esq., of 
Wilsthorpe, near Market Deeping, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Oct. 5. At his residence, Eastbourne, aged 
82, the Rev. William Beauclerk Robinson, 
M.A., Oxon., late Rector of Litlington, Sussex. 

At Moel Don, Rhyl, aged 72, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Clarke, B.D., for upwards of thirty-six 
years Incumbent of Little St. John’s, Chester. 

Oct.6. At Alverton, Torquay, aged 66, the 
Rev. William Woodis Harvey, Prebendary of 
Exeter, and Domestic Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Viscount Falmouth. 

Oct.8. At the Rectory, aged 67, the Rev. 
Ellis Wade, M.A., Rector of Blaxhall, and In- 
cumbent of Wantisden, Suffolk. 

Oct.11. At Clifton, aged 82, the Rev. George 
Ouseley Fenwicke, M.A. He was Patron of 
Blaston St. Giles, Leicestershire, and Lord of 
the Manor. See Osirvary. 

Oct. 12. At Welford, Gloucestershire, aged 
68, the Rev. Charles Davenport, M.A., Rector 
of the parish. 

Oct. 13. Aged 76, the Rev. Robert Clowes, 
M.A., Vicar of Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Oct. 14. At Bentham, Yorkshire, aged 46, 
the Rev. Wm. Clayton, Rector of the parish. 

Aged 62, the Rev. Stephen Westbrook, In- 
cumbent of St. John’s, Huddersfield, formerly 
of Beaulieu, Hants. 

Oct.17. At his residence, Montpellier-man- 
sion, Cheltenham, the Rev. James Dalziel 
Simpson, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Oct. 19. At Great Yarmouth, aged 57, the 
Rev. Mark Waters, B.A., Incumbent of St. 
George’s Chapel, of that place. 





DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN UHRONOLOGIOAL ORDER. 


May 16. On board the “ Flying Foam,” out- 
ward bound for New Zealand, aged 27, Charles 
Albert Temple, late of Clifton, youngest and 
last surviving son of the late William Temple, 
of Cheltenham. 

July 13. At Montevideo, South America, 
Henry Meade, esq., Clerk to the British Le- 
gation at Montevideo, third son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. John Meade, C.B. 

July 22. George Hewitt Daniel, esq., Cap- 
tain and Adjutant of the 8th Regt., Georgia 
State Guard, on the Staff of Gen. Iverson, and 
eldest surviving son of the late George Daniel, 
esq., of Canonbury. He was shot, some hours 
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after being taken in a skirmish with a superior 
force of Federal cavalry, near Conyers, Georgia. 

July 28. At Moulmein, Harriette Louisa, 
wife of Col. Henry William Blake, Madras 
Army. 

Aug. 15. At Allahabad, aged 22, Elizabeth 
Julia, wife of R. H. Munro Warrand, esq., 
Bengal C.S. 

Aug. 16. At his residence, Winchmore-hill, 
aged 73, William Tills, esq., Commander R.N. 

Aug. 19. Killed, on board H.M.S. “ Phae- 
ton,” at sea, West Indies, by the fall of a block 
from aloft, while in the execution of his duty, 
aged 32, Charles A. F. Paget, Lieut. R.N., 
third son of Lord and Lady William Paget. 

Aug.21. At Bermuda, of yellow fever, En- 
sign Bernard B. H. Popham, of the 2nd 
(Queen’s) Royal Regt., eldest son of the late 
Adm. Popham, of Stourfield, Hants. 

At Evandale Rectory, near Launceston, Tas- 
mania, aged 27, Harriet Eliza, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Reibey Arthur, and dau. of John N, 
Stevenson, esq., Perridge, near Exeter. 

Aug. 25. At Madras, Capt. Theodore E. Ga- 
hagan, R.E., second son of the late T. Gahagan, 
H.E.1.C, Civil Service. 

At Bermuda, of yellow fever, aged 42, Capt. 
Henry J. Tribe, Royal Marine Light Infantry, 
and of H.M.’s steam frigate ‘‘ Phaeton,” 

Aug. 26. At Ahmednuggur, with his Regt., 
Capt. Clermont Hugh Costobadie, of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, of yellow fever, 
aged 24, Bayard Clarke Cochrane, esq., Lieut. 
R.E. 

Aug. 28, At Calcutta, aged 27, James Daniel, 
eldest son of Sir Charles W. H. Dick, bart., of 
Brighton. 

Aug. 30. At Landour, aged 46, Col. Alex. 
D. Turnbull, H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, eldest 
son of M. H. Turnbull, esq., late of the Bengal 
C.8. 

At Torquay, the Hon. Mrs. Primrose, widow 
of the Hon, F. W. Primrose, brother of the 
Earl of Rosebery. 

Sept.1. At Paris, aged 68, Pére Enfantin, 
See OpiTuARY. 

Sept. 3. At Mallygawm, in Candeish, the 
wife of Capt. D. Thomson, R.E., and Executive 
Engineer, Candeish. 

At Bermuda, whither he had gone from 
Montreal, to aid the sufferers from yellow 
fever, David Milroy, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 80th 
Regt., son of the Rev. Andrew Milroy, Edin- 


burgh. He entered the army at the outbreak 


of the war with Russia, and continued through- 
out all that memorable campaign. Bravely did 
he discharge his duties in the battles of Alma 
and Inkerman under the fire of the enemy and 
in the trenches before Sebastopol, for which 
services, in addition to the Crimean and Turk- 
ish medals, he was decorated with the Order of 
the Medjidie. On the termination of the war 
he continued with his regiment in Ireland, the 
Mediterranean, and for the last three years in 
Canada. ‘His career has been comparatively 
brief, but marked by devotedness to his coun- 
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try’s service and distinguished eminence in the 
studies belonging to his profession, and his 
name is now added to those of several other 
brave men who have fallen at Bermuda in the 
discharge of their humane but extremely peril- 
ous efforts to stay the progress of a terrible 
visitation.”’—Scottish Paper. 

Sept. 5. At Portsmouth, aged 34, Henrietta 
Maria, wife of the Rev. N. Howard McGachen, 
Curate of Portsmouth, and dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Warner, Rector of Widford, Essex. 

Sept.6. At Corfu, very suddenly, Sir Anas- 
tasius Typaldo Xydias, K.C.M.G., late one of 
the members of the Supreme Council of Justice 
in the Ionian Islands. He had returned from 
a walk apparently in his usual health, and on 
the servant, according to custom, bringing him 
some water, he asked for one of the members 
of his family, who on entering into the room 
found Sir Anastasius dead. Sir A. Xydias was 
one of the Ionian judges who were abruptly 
dismissed by Sir Henry Storks, the late Lord 
High Commissioner to the Ionian Islands, in 
the year 1862, and the circumstances attending 
which dismissal have been, on more than one 
occasion, brought under the notice of both 
Houses of Parliament. His death is considered 
attributable to the distress of mind he had con- 
tinued to experience ever since his dismissal, 
and which had never ceased to prey upon his 
spirits. 

Aged 79, Louisa Frances, fourth dau. of the 
late Hon. Francis Talbot, of Witham-place, 
Witham, Essex. 

At the Gore, Eastbourne, aged 85, Anna, 
relict of the Rev. Alexander Brodie, D.D. 

At Teignmouth, aged 22, Ifonora Catherina, 
only dau. of the Rev. Eardley W. Michell, 
Vicar of Shirley, Derbyshire. 

At his son’s, Durham Cottages, Durham- 
road, aged 71, Alfred Joseph Stothard, medal- 
list, sixth son of the late T. Stothard, esq., R.A. 

At South Stoneham Vicarage, near South- 
ampton, Mary Smith, wife of the Rev. W. D. 
Harrison. 

Sept. 7. At Bermuda, of fever, aged 28, 
Frances Henrietta, wife of Major Werge, of 
H.M.’s 2nd Regt., and eldest dau. of John 
Unett, esq., of Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Sept. 8. Suddenly, at his resid , St. Leo- 
nard’s-on-Sea, Maj.-Gen. E. Vicars, late Royal 
Engineers. He entered the service March, 
1822; became lieut,, April, 1826; capt., July, 
1840; major, Nov., 1840; lieut.-col., Oct., 
1849; col., Nov., 1854; and major-gen., Jan., 
1855. He served with Lord John Hay on the 
northern coast of Spain, and received a brevet 
majority, the Cross of Bilboa, and the orders 
of St. Ferdinand and Isabel II. of Spain ‘for 
distinguished gallantry in the action before 
San Sebastian, October 1, 1836.”” Before the 
outbreak of hostilities with Russia in 1854 he 
was selected for special duty with the fleet 
under Adm. Dundas, but on his way out was 
attacked by paralysis at Lisbon, from which 
he never entirely recovered. He retired on 
full pay after thirty-two years’ service, 
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Sept.9, At her residence, Listerlin, co. Kil- 
kenny, Rosetta Alicia, widow of M. G. Pren- 
dergast, esq., and dau. of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Skeffington Smyth, bart., Altadore, co. 
Wicklow. 

At Madeira, aged 23, Mary Grant, youngest 
dau. of the late John Forbes, esq., and sister 
of the late Sir Charles Forbes, bart., of Newe 
and Edinglassie. 

At Stainton-by-Tickbill, Yorkshire, aged 62, 
Susan (born White), wife of R. Gravenor, esq., 
late of Messingham, Lincolnshire. 

Sept. 10. At Bermuda, of yellow fever, John 
Clarke, M.D., of the 15th Foot, This young 
officer is the second of one family in the Army 
Medical Department who has lost his life in 
the service. His brother, Assistant-Surgeon 
William Clarke, of the 35th Regiment, when 
the other two officers were killed in the affair 
at Arrah, in India, and the men were retreat- 
ing, drew his sword and rallied them until shot 
down himself mortally wounded. John Clarke 
served throughout the war in the Crimea, in- 
cluding Alma and Inkerman, and through the 
whole of the Indian campaign under Sir Hugh 
Rose. His services in the Crimea were con- 
sidered great, and he was brought to notice in 
despatches in the Indian mutiny. 

At Reyden-hall, Suffolk, Elizabeth, widow 
of Thomas Strickland, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Kensington, Henry Chard, esq., 
late Exon of the Yeomen of the Queen’s Guard, 
second son of the late Henry Dinham Chard, 
esq., of Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

At Reigate, aged 70, James Laing, esq., late 
Capt. 70th Regt. He served in the Army in 
Canada, in the last American war, from 1812 
to 1815, was present in three general actions, 
besides several minor engagements, and was 
a prisoner of war some months. He served in 
France in the army of occupation (as a cavalry 
officer) under command of the late Duke of 
Wellington; and against the rebels in Canada 
in 1837 and 1838, under command of the late 
Lord Seaton. 

At his residence, Hough-green, Chester, aged 
60, John Lowe, esq., formerly Sheriff of the 
City of Chester, and for twenty-four years 
Prime Warden of the Chester Goldsmiths’ 
Company. Mr. Lowe’s father began busi 
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of the Ist Batt. 25th Regt. (the King’s Own 
Hussars), eldest son of the Rev. Richard Fitz- 
gerald, of Talbert, co. Kerry. 

At Dunoon, aged 90, Mr. James Fleming. 
The “North British Mail,” in recording his 
decease, alludes to the manner in which his 
name was connected with the murder in 
Sandyford-place, Glasgow, for which Jessie 
Maclachlan was condemned. That paper 
says, ‘* Though the shadow of the terrible mis- 
fortune that befell him two years ago has been 
round him to the last, the silent yet not the 
less real recognition of the public belief latterly 
in his innocence must to some extent have 
alleviated his sorrows. Few of those who at 
one time may have concurred in the unde- 
served obloquy that was heaped on his name 
but must now deeply regret it. He was greatly 
the victim of a sensational and unscrupulous 
press, acting on a section of the public; and 
altogether unatoned for as the injury done 
him has been, the mention of his death, that 
now renders all such atonement impossible, 
must awaken sentiments of deep regret and 
compunction.” 

Sept. 15, At St. George’s, Bermuda, of yellow 
fever, aged 22, Lieut. William R. Molesworth, 
R.A., youngest son of the late Capt. A. O. 
Molesworth, R.A., and nephew of Viscount 
Molesworth. 

Sept. 16. At Luton, aged 57, Frances Mary, 
widow of the Rev. John Little, formerly Vicar 
of Sundon-cum-Streatley, Beds. 

Sept. 17. At Bedford, Captain John Higgens, 
F.R.A.S., late of H.M.’s Bengal Pilot Service. 
“Captain Higgens went out to India in the 
year 1828, in the H.E.I.C.’s ship ‘Sir David 
Scott,’ and after a service of thirty-two years 
he retired in 1860. His services were highly 
appreciated, as shewn by the several valuable 
testimonials presented to him by officers who 
had served under him ; and on two occasions 
he received letters of thanks from the supreme 
government of India. In the year 1830 he 
joined the Government exploring expeditions in 
Australia, and he was engaged in this arduous 
work for a year and a half. As a naval com- 
mander he had seen hard service in India, and 
had survived many severe attacks of illness in 
that ial climate. With a constitution 





as a goldsmith eighty years ago near the old 
Pentice Court, which then stood against St. 
Peter’s Church. Mr. Lowe himself strenuously 
resisted the endeavour that was made by the 
Government some years ago to deprive the 
county halls of the right of assaying the pre- 
cious metals, and succeeded in maintaining the 
Chester Goldsmiths’ Company in its ancient 
and rightful privileges, and the essay mark of 
the Chester Hall is held in as much esteem 
by the trade as the London mark.—Chester 
Courant, 

Sept. 12. At Brighton, aged 15, Alexander 
Bohun, second son of Col. Robert Hawkes, 
80th Regt, 

Sept. 13, At Orleans Camp, near Quebec, 
Canada East, aged 28, Gerald Fitzgerald, Lieut. 


somewhat enfeebled he was sent home to Eng- 
land, when he settled in Bedford, where his 
favourite study was astronomy, of which 
science he had an extensive and very practi- 
cal knowledge. In consequence of original 
and valuable astronomical] observations which 
he had submitted to the notice of some of our 
leading astronomers, he was put in nomina- 
tion as a fellow of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety. To the distinction of an unanimous 
election into this Society he was most cordially 
welcomed by our former townsman (Adm. 
Smythe) and many other eminent astrono- 
mers.”’—Bedford Paper. 

At Dover, aged 72, John Drummond, esq., 
R.N., Inspector-General of Hospitals and 
Fleets. 
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Suddenly, at his father’s house, Blackheath, 
aged 34, Constantine L. H. MacTernan, Capt. 
R.A., only child of James MacTernan esq., De- 
puty-Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals and Fleets. 

At the residence of her son, New Wands- 
worth, aged 84, Mary, relict of Richard Carter, 
esq., of Kingston-on-Thames, Solicitor and 
Coroner for Surrey, and mother of the present 
coroner. 

At Mayfield-house, near Chester, aged $1, 
Lucy, third dau. of the Rev. Isaac Temple, 
Rector of Plemstall. 

At his residence, Clifton-road East, St. 
John’s-wood, aged 77, Mr. Joseph Hart, late 
of the firm of Joseph Hart and Son, Wych- 
street and Cockspur-street, the well-known 
medieval metal-workers. 

Sept. 18. At Clifton, Florence, dau. of the 
late Sir Charles Cuyler, bart., and the Dowager 
Lady Cuyler. 

Aged 81, Margaret, widow of Thos. Baver- 
stock, esq., of Windsor, and eldest dau. of 
the late Major Vallancy. 

Sept. 19. At Croft-house, Tenby, Pembroke- 
shire, Lieut.-Col. Henry Richards, late of the 
3rd Bombay N.I. 

At the Rectory, Chambly, Canada East, aged 
28, Caroline Josepha, wife of the Rev. Henry 
James Petry, B.A. 

Suddenly, at St. Alban’s-place, St. James’s, 
aged 34, Capt. Donald Maclean Frazer, H.M.’s 
70th Regt., second son of the late Capt. Simon 
Frazer, H.M.’s 80th Regt. 

Sept. 20. At Ballykileavan, the seat of his 
brother-in-law, Sir Hunt Walsh, bart., aged 
72, Roger Hall, esq., D.L., J.P., of Narrow 
Water, co. Down. 

At Ireland Island, Bermuda, of yellow fever, 
Dr. John Gallagher, R.N., Deputy Inspector 
of H.M.’s Fleets and Hospitals. 

At Little Houghton, aged 84, Anne, relict of 
William Tyler Smyth, esq., of Little Houghton- 
house, Northants. 

At Wargrave, Berks, aged 28, James Cart- 
wright, son of the late Rev. James Hitchings, 
Vicar of the above place. 

Sept. 21. At Great Torrington, Devon, aged 
82, Thos. Colby, esq., Retired Capt. R.N., and 
one of the Commanders of Greenwich Hospital. 
See Opiruary. 

At Chatham-pl., Blackfriars, aged 67, John 
Ashall Leman, esq. He was the lineal de- 
scendant of Sir John Leman, bart., formerly 
of Croft, Lincolnshire. 

Sept. 22. At Bath, Lady Caldwell, widow of 
Sir Henry John Caldwell, bart. 

At his residence, Ashbury, Barbados, aged 
81, the Hon. J. H. Nurse, for many years a 
member of H.M.’s Council in that Island. 

In Upper Grosvenor-st., aged 74, Isabella 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late Col. Mercer, of 
the Ist Life Guards, and sister of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Mercer Henderson, of Fordell, 
Fife, N.B. 

In London, Capt. John A. Keogh, of the 
British Legion, and Knight of San Fernando 
of Spain, late of Dunkirk. 
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Aged 64, Eliza, wife of the Rev. Philip 
Francis, of Stibbard, Norfolk. 

Sept. 23. At Acton-pk., near Wrexham, 
Lady Louisa Tollemache Brooke, sister of the 
Earl of Fife. She was the youngest dau. of 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Alex. Duff, G.C.B., second 
son of the third Earl of Fife, and married, 
12th December, 1848, Mr. Richard Brooke, 
eldest son of Sir Richard Brooke, bart., of 
Norton Priory, Cheshire. 

At the Chateau Remancourt (Haute-Marne), 
the Duchess Décrés. The deceased was the 
dau. of M. de Saint-Joseph, Mayor of Mar- 
seilles, who became a Baron under Napoleon 
I., and had been previously ennobled by Louis 
XVI., and of Rose Clary. She was first mar- 
ried to Gen. de Saligny, who was created Duc 
de San Germano by Murat. She had, among 
the sisters of her mother, the wife of Joseplr 
Bonaparte, King of Spain, and the wife of 
Bernadotte, King of Sweden. Her own sister 
married the Duke d’Albuféra, and her brother 
is a General of Divison of the Reserve. The 
Duchess de San Germano had only one dau., 
who was the first wife of the Duke de Dal- 
matie, son of Marshal Soult. The deceased 
married, in 1813, the Duke Décrés, Minister 
of Marine, and Vice-Admiral. She has be- 
queathed for charitable purposes the sum of 
135,000 fr. 

Aged 73, Jas. Laming, esq., of Birchington- 
hall, Isle of Thanet, and late of Maida-hill, 
West. 

At the residence of her niece, Barr-hill, 
Pendleton, Manchester, aged 79, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Martin Holbeche, 
esq., of Coventry. 

At Teddington, aged 32, Edw. King, esq., 
late of the 9th Lancers, eldest son of the late 
Edw. King, esq., of Bath. 

Sept. 24. At Effingham-hill, aged 51, Sir 
Geo. Fredk. Edmonstone, K.C.B., late Lieut.- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces in the 
East Indies. He entered the civil service of 
the Hon. East India Company in 1830, after 
a flattering progress at Haileybury College. 
After an active discharge of subordinate duties, 
he was appointed Lieut.-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces of Bengal, which important 
post he was at length compelled to relinquish 
from impaired health. Previously to that he 
was Secretary to the Government of India for 
the Foreign Department. He was made a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath 
(Civil Division) last year, in recognition of his 
great public services. 

At Malvern, aged 32, Capt. Joshua Havelock, 
of the Bombay Staff Corps, Assistant-Commis- 
sioner in the Punjaub, second son of the late Sir 
Henry Havelock, bart., K.C.B. 

At his residence, Bootham, York, aged 82, 
Hen. Richardson, esq., M.A., late Town Clerk 
and Clerk of the Peace of the city of York. 

At Redhill, Surrey, aged 83, Jemima, widow 
of Hen. Peake, esq., of Ramsgate, and youngest 
dau. of the late Col. O’Connor. 

At New-lodge, Windsor Forest, aged 75, 
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Joshua Bates, esq., partner in the eminent 
house of Baring, Brothers, and Co. M. Van 
de Weyer, the Belgian minister, married the 
dau. of the deceased. 

At Pembroke Dock, South Wales, aged 45, 
Mary Ann, wife of W. R. A. Lamont, esq., 
Deputy-Commissary-General. 

Sept. 25. At Timoleague, co. Cork, Cathe- 
rine, relict of the late Lieut.-Col. Travers. 

At Tunbridge-wells, aged 24, Henry, only 
son of the late Rev. Henry Watkins, Incum- 
bent of South Malling, Lewes. 

Sept. 26. Aged 88, Betsey, widow of Samuel 
Wright, esq., and last surviving sister of the 
Rev. W. H. Rowlatt. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 82, Mrs. Hone, 
widow of William Hone, author of the ‘‘ Every 
Day Book,” &c. 

Sept. 27. At Bath, aged 84, the Hon. Mrs, 
Charles Tollemache, widow of the late Hon. 
Charles Tollemache. 

At Leamington, aged 81, Amelia, widow of 
Joseph Yates, esq., late of Peel-hall, Lan- 
cashire. 

At Preston, aged 29, Maria, wife of the Rev. 
H. J. Martyn. 

At Cone-house, near Tiverton, Mary Row, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Payne, C.B. 

From having been severely burnt while 
dressing, Julia Geneona, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. W. J. St. Aubyn, Rector of Stoke Dame- 
rel, Devonport. 

Sept. 28. Aged 68, William Smith, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, of the Dam-house, Sheffield, and 
of Gray’s-inn, one of H.M.’s Justices of the 
Peace for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Ramsgate, Emily M. A. M., dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. J. B. Barnett, Madras, Retired. 

At the Rectory, Sevenoaks, aged 23, Cuth- 
bert Gerald, third surviving son of the Rev. 
H. F. Sidebottom. 

Sept. 30. At Ryde, Anne, widow of Vice- 
Adm. Sir William A. Montagu, K.C.H., C.B., 
and dau. of the late Sir George W. Leeds, 
bart. 

At Carmarthen, aged 74, David Morris, esq., 
M.P. for the boroughs of Carmarthen and 
Lianelly. The deceased was the principal in 
the old-established banking firm of Messrs. 
David Morris and Sons, Carmarthen. He was 
elected member for Carmarthen in 1837, and 
he continued to represent the constituency in 
Parliament from that time uninterruptedly 
until his death, a period of twenty-seven years. 
He was an extreme Liberal in politics, being a 
supporter of the ballot, abolition of church- 
rates, extension of the franchise, &c. 

At his residence, Ladbroke-house, Notting- 
hill, aged 85, Capt. William Thomas Graham, 
#enior Retired Captain in the late Indian 
Navy. 

In Curzon-st., Mayfair, Frances Katherine, 
widow of the Rev. Robert Tredcroft, Rector of 
Tangmere, Sussex. 

In Spring-gardens, Fielding Wallis, youngest 
son of the late Rev. J. Tate, Canon Residen- 
tiary of St. Paul’s. 
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At her residence, Colonnade, Worthing, Kate, 
relict of Capt. Newland Richard Tompkins, for- 
merly of H.M.’s 35th Regt. 

At Dresden, Anne, wife of Gen. De Klupffell, 
and dau. of the late Rev. William Greenwood, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambs., and Rector of Culworth, Northants. 

Lately. At Laval (Mayenne), France, aged 
106, Col. Fresney, the oldest officer in the 
French army. 

In Paris, Prince Paul Galitzin, son of the 
princess of that name, to whom the prin- 
cipal letters of Madame Swetchine were ad- 
dressed. 

In Paris, Count Horace de Viel - Castel, 
grand-nephew of Mirabeau. The “ France,” 
in recording his death, states that he was a 
writer of articles on the fine arts in that jour- 
nal, and latterly the theatrical critic. 

Oct. 1. At Carstairs, aged 64, the Hon. and 
Rev. G. Spencer, Passionist. See Osrrvary. 

At Montrose, aged 52, George Taylor, esq., 
W.5S., late Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
Serjeants’-inn. He was the editor of the 
** Montrose Standard,” from 1838 to 1844, at 
which latter date he removed to London. 

Oct.2. At Leadenham-house, Lincolnshire, 
aged 81, Gen. John Reeve, Col. of the 6lst 
Regt. He was eldest son of the late Wm. 
Reeve, esq., of Melton Mowbray, by Millicent, 
dau. of John King, esq., of Ashby-de-la- 
Launde, and married in 1821 his cousin, Lady 
Susan Sherard, youngest dau. of Philip, 5th 
Earl of Harborough, whom he survived only 
a few weeks. He was a Justice of the Peace 
and Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Lin- 
coln, and was High Sheriff in 1827. The de- 
ceased, who was born in the rectory-house at 
Great Casterton, near Stamford, and baptized 
in July, 1783, entered the army in 1800, and 
served with the Grenadier Guards in Sicily 
in 1806-7, in Sir John Moore’s campaign in 
1808-9, and was present at the battle of Co- 
runna. He was with the expedition to Wal- 
cheren in 1809, and went to Cadiz in 1811, re- 
maining in the Peninsula until the beginning 
of 1814. He was present at the passage of 
the Bidassoa, and at the battles of the Nivelle 
and Nive. He also served in the campaign of 
1815, including the battles of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, the storming of Peronne, and the 
capture of Paris. He remained with the Army 
of Occupation until its return to England in 
18)8. He received the war medal with three 
clasps. The commissions of the late General 
bore date as follow: — Ensign, Oct. 23, 1800; 
lieutenant and captain, April 11, 1805; cap- 
tain and lieutenant-colonel, Dec. 25, 1813 ; 
colonel, July 22, 1830; major-general, Nov. 
23, 1841; lieutenant-general, Nov. 11, 1851; 
and general, Dec. 7, 1859. He was appointed 
colonel of the 61st {the South Gloucestershire) 
Regt. of Foot, Oct. 11, 1852. He is succeeded 
by his son Lieut.-Col. John Reeve, who was 
born in 1822, and married (secondly) in 1863, 
the eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Dundas, Rector of Epworth. 
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At Bayswater, aged 54, Edward Hodges, 
esq., M.D., late of Bath. 

At Court Henry, Carmarthenshire, aged 68, 
Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. George Wade 
Green. 

At Lausanne, Switzerland, aged 23, William, 
eldest son of the late Dr. James Russell, of 
Edinburgh. 

At Cringleford,’near Norwich, Mr. William 
Tyler, who was for several years proprietor of 
the Surrey Zoological Gardens; he had been 
for some years secretary to Mr. Cross, the 
original founder of them, when in 1844 he be- 
came himself the proprietor. He retained 
the proprietorship until 1858, when the pro- 
perty became vested in a limited liability com- 
pany, and it is at this time serving as the tem- 
porary site of St. Thomas’ Hospital. 

At Stamford, aged 55, Mr. Henry Boor, for- 
merly for many years in the service of the 
London and North Western Railway Company. 
The deceased was well known to the neigh- 
bouring Architectural Societies, and also to the 
Archeological Association, his very valuable 
and extensive collection of coins having formed 
a very attractive feature in their temporary 
museums in Stamford and other towns. By a 
life of industry he also collected a valuable 
library of topographical works, local news- 
papers, pamphlets, &c., all of which were ever 
at the service of those who took any interest 
in such matters, and his knowledge of anti- 
quarian and numismatic subjects was very 
high, and was freely imparted to all, éspecially 
to young beginners. 

Oct. 3. At Humberston, Leicester, aged 71, 
Richard Roscoe, M.D., of London, sixth son 
of the late William Roscoe, esq., of Liverpool, 
author of the “‘ Life of Lorenzo de Medici,” &c. 

At Wrenbury-hall (the residence of her 
nephew, Major Starkey), aged 70, Maria Edgar 
Corthine, widow of Thomas Hewitt, esq., for- 
merly of Guildford-st., London. 

At Barking, Elizabeth Hannah, wife of the 
Rev. Henry D. Nicholson. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 24, Charles 
Albert Waterworth, M.D. 

At Dover, Bezsin Reece, esq., Lieut. 37th 
Regt., second son of the late B. Reece, esq., of 
Barbadoes. 

Suddenly, at his chambers, Harcourt-build- 
ings, Temple, aged 50, Charles Winston, esq., 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. See 
Oxirvary. 

At Kentish-town, aged 52, Mr. John Smith 
Heaviside, wood-engraver. He was the second 
son of Mr. Thomas Heaviside, of Stockton- 
upon-Tees, builder, and the eldest of three 
sons of that gentleman who adopted the pro- 
fession of wood-engraving, all of whom were 
originally devoted to different pursuits. His 
next youngest brother, Thomas Heaviside, was 
the first to enter the profession, he being one 
of the earliest pupils of the elder Bonner; and 
it was by his younger brother that John was 
initiated into the art,—not until, however, he 
had attained the age of twenty-six years. After 
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working for some time in London, Mr. Heavi- 
side entered into an engagement with Mr. O. 
Jewitt, of Oxford, and ultimately embarked in 
business at that city, in partnership with Mr. 
Philip Delamotte. Most archeological stu- 
dents are familiar with the engravings pro- 
duced by this firm for Mr. Parker’s works 
connected with architecture. Architectural 
subjects were always Mr. Heaviside’s pre- 
ference and specialty; indeed, his experience 
as a young man in his father’s business ren- 
dered him peculiarly fitted for this sort of 
illustration. 

Oct.4, At Prior,Bank, near Melrose, aged 72, 
Mr.Wm. Tait, formerly known to the public as 
a publisher and politician. He retired from 
business about sixteen years ago, when he 
bought the Prior Bank house and property, 
and has chiefly resided there ever since. He 
was unmarried, and the nearest relative he 
leaves is his sister, Mrs. Adam Black. Mr. 
Tait was a man of very distinct individuality 
of character. He was able in all things to 
follow the bent of his own independent will, 
for his father, a successful builder, left him 
opulent. In 1832 he established ‘‘ Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine,” which in its palmy days 
was remarkable alike for its outspokenness 
and for the talent of its contributors. Ebenezer 
Elliot sent to it fiery verse and sledge-hammer 
prose. In its pages De Quincy speculated, 
subtilized, and recalled the days of his youth 
when the voice of Coleridge was in his en- 
chanted ears, and the sunshine in the Cumber- 
land vales was made brighter by the genius of 
Wordsworth. George Gilfillan contributed to 
* Tait” the most brilliant of his literary por- 
traits. Professor Blackie—but he was not 
professor then—sent to it stirring translations 
from theGerman. The “‘ Magazine” was started 
after the Reform Bill, and it became no incon- 
siderable power in the country. Mr. Tait was 
a thorough Reformer, and whenever a battle 
was to be fought he was certain to be in front 
of it. He was a kind-hearted man, always 
ready to lend a helping hand to struggling 
genius, He was the sincere personal friend of 
Robert Nicol, and the publisher of his poems.— 
Scottish Paper. 

At Kirklands of Ancrum, Jedburgh, Rox- 
burghshire, aged 84, John Richardson, esq. 
See OBITUARY. 

Aged 68, William Vince, esq., late Captain 
Wiltshire Militia, son of the late Major Chivers 
Vince, of Clift-hall, of the same county. 

In the Strand, aged 76, Capt. Andrew Tor- 
rens, (brother of the late Col. R. Torrens, 
F.R.S., the celebrated political writer,) one 
of the principal shareholders and for many 
years resident manager of the ‘ Globe” neys- 
paper. He had served some time in the 70th 
regiment of the line, and had seen much service. 
He was a courteous and worthy gentleman, 
much liked by those who knew him or served 
under him. 

At Kaiserswerth,aged 63, the Pastor Theodore 
Fliedner, the founder of the Deaconess Insti- 
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tutions. ‘There are few persons interested in 
the religious life of the Continent who have 
not heard of this interesting attempt to revive 
the system of accredited women’s work, which 
for the last twenty-eight years has been sys- 
tematically proceeding in the Protestant Church 
of Germany. Curiously enough, the idea may 
be said to have originated in this country, the 
pastor’s attention being especially drawn to 
missions among female prisoners whilst on a 
visit to England, during which he became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Fry. On his return, he 
not only succeeded in founding a society for the 
relief of discharged prisoners, but (although 
simply a country pastor) he determined to 
make a practical attempt himself. With one 
Christian woman as a fellow-helper, he received 
a single discharged female prisoner, the only 
accommodation he could offer being a small 
summerhouse in the garden of the parsonage 
at Kaiserswerth. From this very small begin- 
ning, the grain of mustard-seed, as the Pastor 
delighted to call it, proceeded the present 
noble institution, with its 350 labourers, work- 
ing not only in the hospital, schools, Magda- 
lene House, &c., of the parent institution, but 
distributed all over Germany, and even over the 
world. The pastor lived to see the foundation 
of upwards of thirty different independent 
Deaconess Institutions, at places as wide 
apart as Paris, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Pittsburg 
(America), London, Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
&c., containing in the aggregate nearly two 
th dd It is not too much to 
say that these; women are found wherever 
sickness is to be relieved or ignorance to be 
instructed. It was at Kaiserswerth, under 
Pastor Fliedner, that Miss Nightingale first 
received her training, preparatory to her la- 
bours in the Crimea. English residents in the 
East have been deeply indebted to Kaisers- 
werth deaconesses for much kindness in sick- 
ness, as well as considerate care in the educa- 
tion of their children : so much indeed is our 
own country thought of in these missions, 
that a knowledge of English is a special recom- 
mendation in a deaconess who is to go to the 
Eastern stations. Quite recently, deaconesses 
were nursing the wounded in the Danish war; 
and, should an European war break out, the 
horrors of the military hospitals would be 
mitigated by the labours of the different con- 
tinental deaconess institutions, which, though 
quite independent, are in very close and sym- 
pathising union. Incidentally, it is a very 
strong testimony to the Christian character 
and earnestness of Pastor Fliedner, that he 
should have succeeded in uniting so large a 
number of fellow-labourers with him in his 
work, as is implied in a union of thirty Dea- 
coness Institutions in all parts of the world, 
Pastor Fliedner was naturally anxious to see 
the system tried in this country, and on the 
commencement of the attempt in London (at 
50, Burton-crescent), which coincided with his 
twenty-fifth anniversary, took the liveliest in- 
terest in it, sending over a Kaiserswerth dea- 
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coness, and afterwards continuing in constant 
correspondence with its officers. The circum- 
stances of his death were peculiar. At the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Society, a Conference was held of all the 
Deaconess Institutions: the results were so 
satisfactory that it was determined to make 
the Conference triennial. It was fixed for 
October 5th and 6th of the present year. A 
few days before the deputies were to assemble, 
notice was sent of the alarming illness of Pastor 
Fliedner, and the Conference was necessarily 
postponed. He died on the 4th, and his funeral 
took place on the 7th, so that he lay dead at 
the very time the Conference was to have as- 
sembled. In appearance, Pastor Fliedner was 
rather below the middle height, with a pecu- 
liarly keen and decided expression, at the same 
time free from sharpness. He performed all 
his labours, as so many eminent men have 
done, in spite of very infirm health, suffering 
severely from chronic bronchitis. Yet, not- 
withstanding a distressing cough, which it 
was painful to hear, he was indefatigable in 
the work of his Institution. He was twice 
married, and leaves a large family of children 
to deplore his loss, which, humanly speaking, 
seems irreparable, not to them only, but to 
the Church at large. He is truly a remark- 
able instance of what earnest faith and single- 
minded energy can accomplish for the good of 
others.”—John Bull. 

Oct. 5. At her residence, the Chateau de 
Renouard, near Vimontiers (Orme), aged 88, 
Madame the Dowager de Corday. The “ Paris 
Union” relates that the deceased was of the 
same family as Charlotte Corday, being a dis- 
tant cousin. Though ten years younger than 
Charlotte, she knew her well, and always spoke 
of her “‘ as a young person usually serious and 
reserved, having the manners of a well-bred 
lady, according to the usages and traditions of 
the Corday family, but who could laugh on 
occasion, was very fond of children, and loved 
to share their amusements.” 

Aged 53, Montague Gore, esq., one of the 
family of the Gores of Barrow. He was 
born in 1811, was well known in the lite- 
rary world, and was an able contributor to the 
newspaper press. He sat in Parliament for 
Devizes in 1833-4, and for Barnstaple in 1841, 
and was an effective and eloquent speaker in 
the House of Commons. He took great interest 
in the welfare of sailors, and particularly in 
those shipwrecked. He had been for many 
years past an active member of the committee 
of management of the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution, and was always found at its annual 
meetings pleading its ‘cause in eloquent terms. 
He also travelled a great deal to promote the 
establishment of Sailors’ Homes, and in him 
the sailor has lost a true and liberal friend. 
Mr. Gore was author of pamphlets on Parlia- 
mentary Reform, Ireland, Poland, Canada, the 
West Indies, British India, Our Foreign Rela- 
tions, the National Defences, the Organization 
of the French Army, Chartist Meetings, the 
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Character of the Duke of Wellington, Sailors’ 
Homes, and the Dwellings of the Poor; and he 
translated a work by Valentini on the Seat of 
War in Europe, 1854. 

At Upper Norwood, Elizabeth, widow of 
A. L. Emerson, Esq., M.D., of Ulverscroft- 
priory, Leicestershire, and Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals. 

Oct. 7. At her residence, in Hill-street, 
Berkeley-sq., aged 93, the Hon. Frances, widow 
of Colonel Thomas Burrowes, of Dangan Castle, 
co. Meath, and dau. of Lord Decies, last Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. 

At Riseholme Rectory, Lincolnshire, aged 
83, Mrs. Eliza Kaye, widow of the Right Rev. 
John Kaye, Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

At Shobdon Rectory, Mrs. Davenport, widow 
of John Davenport, esq., of Foxley, Hereford. 

At Redcar, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John 
Rogers, Incumbent of St. Thomas, Charter- 
house. 

Aged 16, George S., son of the Rev. Jas. C. 
Connolly, Chaplain H.M.’s Dockyard, Wool- 
wich. 

Oct. 8. InConnaught-pl., aged 74, Sir Charles 
Henry Coote, Premier bart. of Ireland, of 
Ballyfinn -house, Queen’s County. He suc- 
ceeded his kinsman, Lord Mountrath, in 1802, 
being great grandson of the great grandson of 
the first baronet. He represented the Queen’s 
County in the House of Commons from 1821 to 
1847, and regained his seat in 1852. He was 
Colonel of the Queen’s County Militia. 

In Paris, aged 75, Hannah Jane, widow of 
Capt. the Hon. Archibald Cochrane, R.N. 

Aged 77, George Lucas, esq., J.P., of New- 
port Pagnell, Bucks. 

Aged 49, Maurice Johnson, esq., of Blundes- 
ton-lodge, Suffolk, and Ayscough Fee-hall, 
Spalding, Deputy-Lieut. and Justice of the 
Peace for the county of Lincoln. 

Aged 14, Herbert Langton, fourth son of 
the Rev. H. W. Lloyd, Vicar of Cholsey, 
Berks. 

At Cambridge, aged 104, Mrs. Frances Munns. 
She was for a long period nurse at Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital, and for several years had 
enjoyed a pension from that institution. 

Oct.9. At Southampton, Harriet, relict of 
the Rev. Brook Edward Bridges, late Vicar of 
Lenham, and Perpetual Curate of Wingham, 
Kent. 7 

At East Cliff, Dover, aged 63, William Henry 
Palmer, esq., of Portland-pl. and Bedford-row, 
London. 

At Spylaw, aged 33, Mr. Andrew Scott, one 
of the leading agriculturalists of Roxburgh- 
shire. He held two large farms, Frogden and 
Spylaw. Mr. A. Scott was son of Mr. Scott 
of Timpendean, near Ancrum, and the young- 
est of seven sons. The family of the Scotts are 
well known over the whole border as cele- 
brated agriculturalists, their energies being 
set at work whenever they entered a farm to 
at once reclaim all the waste land. Thousands 
of acres of waste land have been got into 
splendid order in Roxburghshire by the exer- 
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tions of the family, who always aided each 
other with purse and horses whenever one 
took a farm far from a railway station with 
land which had to be reclaimed. Their system 
was to lime every acre, and drain all the land 
which required it. One of their greatest feats 
was to lime the whole of the large farm of 
Ricalton among the Cheviots, about twenty 
miles distant from any railway station. This 
was the system pursued by the father, who 
raised himself from a very humble man to be 
proprietor of an estate worth £9,000. The 
family of the Scotts hold some of the finest 
farms in Roxburghshire—seven in all—extend- 
ing to upwards of 12,000 acres, with a rental 
of as many pounds. Mr.Scott was much es- 
teemed in the district, and his advice was 
much appreciated by all agriculturists.— Scot- 
tish paper. 

Oct.10. At Bangor, aged 65, Anne, widow 
of the Rev. J. Ellis, M.A., Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, and Vicar of Llanbadrig, Anglesey. 

In Great Cumberland-pl., aged 23, Grace 
Emma, wife of the Rev. Florence Thomas 
Wethered, of Warminster, Wilts. 

At Slade-hall, Devon, aged 75, Thomasine, 
wife of Wm. Pode, esq. 

Oct. 11. In Eaton-sq., aged 80, Thomas 
Young, esq. He belonged to a good Scottish 
family, and in early life was in the Royal Navy, 
but he left that service and afterwards ac- 
companied the Duke of Devonshire as Secre- 
tary in his embassy to the coronation of the 
Emperor Nicholas. He was subsequently for 
several years private Secretary to Lord Mel- 
bourne, and by his tact and conciliatory man- 
ners rendered good service to his adminis- 
tration. 

At Hedgerley Rectory, Bucks., the residence 
of her son, aged 76, Elizabeth Dorothy, wife of 
of Edward Baylis, esq., of Cambridge-terrace, 
Hyde-park. 

At his residence, East - lodge, Belmont, 
Brighton, aged 59, David Brooke Morrieson, 
esq., late of the H.E.I.C. Bengal C.S. 

On the voyage home from Malta, aged 15, 
Alfred Greville Howard, second son of Lord 
and Lady Alfred Hervey, and Midshipman on 
board H.M.S. ** Revenge.” 

In Maida-hill, aged 67, Capt. Martin Wm. 
Becher, a well-known sportsman, and the 
father of steeplechase riders. The son of a 
Norfolk farmer, who was a celebrated horse- 
man, Capt. Becher commenced his career on 
a pony, and was remarkable as well for the 
boldness of his riding as for the judgment he 
displayed in the hunting-field. Being popular 
with the noblemen and gentlemen in his 
neighbourhood, he received the appointment 
of captain in a yeomanry regiment, which gave 
him a status among his contemporaries of much 
benefit throughout his career. After some 
thirty years of jockeyship, he retired in 1838, 
his frame requiring rest from the many severe 
accidents he encountered during his career, 
and which caused him afterwards to walk 
lame. In appearance Captain Becher was 
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strong as a Hercules, and he could endure 
any amount of labour and fatigue. In know- 
ledge of pace he was second to none, and in 
finding out the weak parts of a country he was 
very clever. Against his integrity nothing 
was ever alleged, but he failed to make hay 
while the sun shone, and retired into privacy 
upon a competency on his wife’s side, which 
rendered the close of his chequered career calm 
and placid.— Times. 

Oct. 12. At his residence, Northbourne- 
court, near Deal, aged 52, Charles Hannam, 
esq., third son of the late H. P. Hannam, esq. 

At Maldon, aged 46, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
T. T. Cresswell, Vicar of Steeple with Stan- 
gate, Essex. 

Oct. 18. At North Bank, Regent’s-pk., aged 
53, Capt. W. H. Kennedy, R.N., sixth son of 
the late Hugh Kennedy, esq., of Cultra, co. 
Down. He entered the Navy in 1828, and was 
made lieutenant Dec. 15, 1838, and in that 
capacity was employed in North America and 
the West Indies, in the “Serpent,” 16, and 
again upwards of three years on the same sta- 
tion in the “ Illustrious,” 72. He attained the 
rank of commander July 4, 1846, and was for 
many years employed as an Inspecting Com- 
manier in the Coastguard. He obtained post 
rank January 2, 1854, and was aflerwards for 
seven years Deputy-Comptrollor-General of the 
Coastguard. He married, in 1841, Georgina, 
fourth dau. of the late Adm. Hon. Sir C. Paget, 
and niece of the Marquis of Anglesey. 

At the Rectory-house, Little Petherick, Corn- 
wall, Catharine Lewis, wife of the Rev. George 
William Manning, Rector of the parish. 

At Gourock-house, N.B., aged 64, Duncan 
Darroch; esq., of Gourock and Drums. 

Oct. 14. At her residence, in Cheltenham, 
aged 63, the Hon. Mrs. Hughes. She was the 
Hon. Anna Maria Petre, dau. of the 10th Baron 
Petre. She was born in 1800, and in 1838 
married Mr. Arthur Hughes, who died the 
same year. 

At Woodhead, Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, aged 
57, Mary Garioch, wife of the Very Rev. Dean 
Wilson. 

At Heathcourt, Torquay, aged 78, Mrs. Ann 
Caroline, widow of the late Rev. Henry Drury, 
of Harrow. 

Oct. 15. At Culdees, Auchterarder, Grace, 
widow of Sir Alexander Boswell, bart., of 
Auchinleck, 

At Felixstowe, Ipswich, aged 38, Major Chas. 
Waller, R.A. 

At Stanford-court, Worcestershire, aged 13, 
Edith, second dau. of Sir Thos. Winnington, 
bart., M.P. 

At Hornsey-rd., aged 65, Major Wm. Codd, 
late of the 48th Regt. 

Oct. 16, At Four Oaks-pk., Warwickshire, 
aged 67, Sir Wm. Edmund Cradock Hartopp, 
bart. He was the third son of the first baronet, 
Edmund Bunney, esq., who, on his marriage 
with the eldest dau. of Sir John Hartopp, last 
baronet of that family, assumed the names of 
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Cradock and Hartopp, and was created a baro- 
net in 1796. Sir Wm. was born at Four Oaks- 
hall, was educated at Rugby, and succeeded 
his brother in the title in 1849. In 1825 he 
married the eldest dau. of Henry Bloomfield 
Keene, esq. He was a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieut. of Leicestershire and Warwickshire, and 
was appointed High Sheriff of the latter county 
in 1853. He is succeeded in the baronetcy by 
his son John William, late of the 17th Lancers. 
A dau. of the deceased baronet is now the 
widow of the late Sir Francis Scott, and another 
dau. is married to Lord Walter Scott, son of 
the Duke of Buccleuch. 

Anthony Temple Tate, esq., of Llanelly, Car- 
marthenshire, third son of the Rev. Jas. Tate, 
late Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 

Oct. 17. At Buxton, Derbyshire, aged 68, 
John Evans, esq., Q.C., of Cumberland-terr., 
Regent’s-park. 

Aged 29, Sarah Jane, only dau. of William 
Robert Last, of Great Yarmouth, and grand- 
dau. of the late William Harrison, esq., of 
Acle, formerly of Great Plumstead, Norfolk. 

Oct, 18. At Clumber-park, aged 53, the 
Duke of Newcastle. See Onrrvary. 

At Canon-hill, near Maidenhead, aged 70, 
Vice-Admiral Henry Francis Greville, C.B. 
He was the second son of Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Francis Greville, by Catherine, second dau. of 
Sir Bellingham Graham, bart. 

Oct.19. At Newbold Comyn, Leamington, 
aged 76, Admiral Lord Somerville. The Right 
Hon. Kemlin Somerville, seventeenth Lord 
Somerville, in the Peerage of Scotland, was the 
third son of the Hon. Lieut.-Col. Hugh Somer- 
ville, by his second marriage with Mary, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. Wriothesley Digby. He was 
born Nov. 1, 1787, and married, Sept. 3, 1833, 
Frances Louisa, only dau. of John Hayman, 
esq., by whom he leaves issue two sons and 
five daughters. His Lordship entered the Navy 
in 1801, and had seen considerable active ser- 
vice. He obtained his rank as captain in 1814, 
and accepted the retirement in 1846. As re- 
tired rear-admiral his commission was dated 

June 14, 1850; vice-admiral, March 19, 1857 ; 
and admiral May 29, 1862. He is succeeded in 
the ancient family honours by his eldest son, 
the Hon. Hugh Somerville, born in October, 
1839, who is a lieutenant in the Warwickshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry. His second son, Fred. 
Noel, is an officer in the Rifle Brigade. His 
lordship was the lineal representative of an 
ancient and distinguished family, the most re- 
mote ancestor upon record being Sir Gualtar 
de Somerville, one of the associates of the 
Norman Conqueror ; the peerage was created 
in 1430. 

Oct. 20. At Dover, Lieut.-Gen. George 
Sandys, of H.M.’s Indian Army, Cel, of the 
late 6th Madras Light Infantry. 

At Epsom, aged 41, Robert James Scott, 
esq., Bengal C.S., son of Lieut.-Gen, Scott, 
R.A. 
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DEATHS REGISTERED. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





















































Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
» in tion 
poner suena - Sept. | Oct. | Oct Oct. 
. Acres. | 1861. 24, | . te 15, 
1864. 1864. , 1864. | 1864. 
| | 
Mean Temperature ° 56°0 | 545 | 49°7 50:3 
London . ° . 78029 [2803989 1229 | 1284 | 1263 | 1355 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 || 198 | 185 | 188 | 221 
7-11. North Districts .| 18533 | 618210 ||} 263 | 240, 253/ 271 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 178 | 179; 188| 192 
20-25. East Districts 6230 | 571158 || 265 | 314 298 | 296 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 || 325 | 366 336 | 375 
Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
sai ad lel lation a tes ial. 
Week ending |§ 3 &| ZS | Z2| ZS Ez] ¢ | 2 | 2 | g 
Sat - = = ze} © 3 8 3 
aturday, Pes R= 3 8% 8 e = é & 
Sept. 24 .] 660] 156; 196| 175 | 28 | 1229 | 975! 978 | 1953 
Oct. 1 677 | 213 | 178| 173 | 37 | 1284 | 1062 | 961 | 2023 
pa 8 644 | 191} 188] 195] 45 | 1263 | 997 | 899 | 1896 
» 15 .| 684] 216/ 207} 209 | 34 | 13855 | 1020 | 1052 | 2072 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 














Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Oct. 18, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 
Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d, 
Wheat ... 5,926... 40 2] Oats —.. ©O O| Beans ... 144... 87 1 
Barley ... 654 ... 29 9| Rye 23... 34 5| Peas .., 40... 39 0 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. 
ree Me WS OO ici ccssieiessncce ek eee 40 7 
SO scstcpencsiatsoned a De. prererrenrer eer rere ee Esha cechdacess teens 36 6 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 20. 
Hay, 37. 15s. to 51. 10s. — Straw, 11. 7s. to 11. 10s. — Clover, 4/. 10s. to 67. 15s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET, 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Be ee weeee48. 4d. to 5s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, Ocr. 20. 
Nias sco cdaeal es Gal. We es. BI hve sd ocdeshacsachxeccckocacs 2,470 
Le a Me SB. Ce BL PI ces nnscnecsccassscnscacsdnposcen - 5,270 
REE Me, De. BO G6. GH. | CORIO cicccccccccctvcccccsecceosscesscc 438 
DEED tencermnerencinnnand AOR GRO Gis, Ga. FS Be iiicpcisansis ccc sccesiesasecsceces oe 260 








COAL-MARKET, Oor. 21. 


Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 19s. 6d. to 21s. Od. Other sorts, 15s. Od. to 178. Od. 
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From September 24 to October 23, inclusive. 
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Thermometer. Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. 

sal8 2 2 (Es ‘sg[S2| 2 (82 

PSISE! § |S Weather. | >5/SE| 3 | Weather. 
Aalcs oll = he ae om] % |aA 

Sep.) ° | ° | ° jin. pts Oct. ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 

24 | 60 | 66 | 57 |30. 10)/rain, fair 9 | 51 | 58 | 53 |30. 14/\cloudy, fair 
25 | 56 | 65 | 57 |30. 26\\fair 10 | 52 | 57 | 54 |80. 16)do. do. 

26 | 56 | 66 | 56 /30. 25)|foggy, fair 11 | 52 | 57 | 52 |30. 28/|do. do. 

27 | 53 | 65 | 56 |30. 23)\fair 12 | 50 | 55 | 52 |80. 10/fair 

28 | 54 | 65 | 59 |30. 19)ldo. 13 | 50 | 56 | 51 |30. 06/do. 

29 | 57 | 64 | 56 |30. O8iido. 14 | 53 | 58 | 53 |30. 10\\do. 

30 | 54 | 58 | 53 |30. O7|lfair, cloudy || 15 | 48 | 54 | 54 |30. 10)do. 

0.1/ 53 | 57 | 51 |30. 10\lcloudy, fair || 16 | 50 | 56 | 53 |29. 79|lrain, cloudy 
2 | 53 | 56 | 50 |30. 20/ldo. do. 17 | 53 | 57 | 55 |29. 65/ido. do. 

8 | 50 | 53 | 49 /80. 24) do. do. 18 | 54 | 58 | 54 /29. 56\fair 

4 | 48 | 52 | 49 /30. 07) fair 19 | 54 | 66 | 64 |29. 16/|heavy rain 
5 | 48 | 55 | 48 30. 09/ido. 20 | 51 | 58 | 49 /29. 28)fair, cloudy 
6 | 48 | 58 | 52 /80. 11//do. | 21 | 50 | 57 | 53 |29. 43)/rn.cldy. hy.rn. 
7 | 48 | 59 | 49 |30. 18) do. | 22 | 52 | 58 | 55 |29. O9|\constant rain 
8 | 48 | 55 | 54 (30. 17/\cloudy | 23 | 53 | 56 | 48 (29. O9)/slight rain 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Sep. | 3 per 8 per New | Bank | Ex.Bills. | India | J@dia | aia 
Se | eae, (aes) ot oe | ae | Stock. Ieee 5 per cents. 
S. 24) 875 8§ | 863 4/863 § | Shut. rey | 209 104 
26 | 873 8 | 86s 4/86} } 1033 4} 
27 | 873 8 | 864 % | 864 ¢ |————| 23. 4dis. | 211 18 dis. |103% 4 
28 | 873 %| 853 6 | 85; 6 |_| 12. 4.dis. | 209 |————__|103} 44 
29 | 878 % | 8586 | 85% 6 | 4 dis. 103} 3 
80 | 878 %/| 853 || 85} % |———| 23. 4 dis. | 211 26 dis. 1103} % 
0.1 | 873 8 | 85} 853 64 | 23, 4 dis. | 210} 103§ 
3 | 88} 4) 864 86} 4 | 211 16 dis. [103% #4 
4| 88i 4 | 864 34) 864 } 20.12 dis.'103§ } 
5 | 88§ 4) 86; 86§ < | 210 12 | 8. 5 dis. |1033 4 
6 | 884 § | 868 3| 868 } | 6.3dis. | 212 103% 4} 
7/88 4/864 4/86 4 |-———| 20.4 dis. 104 
8|88 4] 86} 4| 86) 4 | 20.5 dis. | 210 12 | Sdis. [103% 4¢ 
10 | 87§ 8 | 85% 6$ | 853 6} 11. 6 dis, 10. 5 dis.|103$ 4} 
11 | 873 8 |86 4/86 4/285 7 | 25.6 dis. 103% 4 
12 | 87§ 8t | 86 $¢/86 4/235 7| 10dis, ———/12.10dis.'1033 4 
13 |88 4/86 3/86 § (235 7/11.7dis.| 212 (12. 8 dis.103% 4} 
14 | 88} 4 | 864 % | 864 $1235  25.6dis. | 212 (12. 8 dis./1033 4} 
15 | 884 4 | 864 § | 864 § | 236 7 | 15.6 dis. | 1104 } 
17 | 883 § | 864 % | 864 3 | 235 20. 6 dis. | 211 13 103% 4} 
18 | 884 #/| 86% 4% | 86% $/235 7 | 10.6dis. | 211 123/104 } 
19 | 88¢ % | 86% 4|86§ #\———-|_ 9dis. | 211 1043 
20 | 884 }% | 868 §| 863 4/235 7)| 9.4dis. | 212 [12.9 dis.1043 + 
21 | 88§ % | 86 % | 863 7 [236 7 | 18.6 dis. 1043 3 
22 | 883 §/|87 4/87 }$/|236 8 | 1043 ¢ 
| 
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